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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Harvest  Here  —  Preharvest 

Estimate  of  Crop  —  Louisiana 

Highway  Department 


The  time  for  harvest  is  here  and  there 
is  a  fairly  large  crop  to  grind.  Early  re- 
ports from  one  or  two  mill  representa- 
tives show  a  starting  date  during  the  first 
week  of  October.  However,  many  factor- 
ies will  begin  grinding  on  October  10th 
or  11th.  Reports  on  sucrose  and  purity 
on  September  22  vary  depending  on  the 
area.  Many  samples  of  L.60-25  and  L.62- 
96  are  in  the  middle  elevens  in  sucrose, 
with  a  fairly  good  purity.  There  are  also 
a  few  par  samples  of  these  two  varieties. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  some  samples  of 
x>th  of  these  varieties  which  show  low 
quality.  However,  in  general,  the  few 
samples  taken  of  all  varieties  thus  far  are 
not  too  far  from  the  average  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Juice  quality  was  good 
early  last  year. 

Growers  and  processors  must  work  as 
a  team.  This  is  a  large  acreage  crop  and 
mills  will  have  to  grind  near  capacity  to 
complete  grinding  near  Christmas.  Ev- 
eryone knows  that  about  this  time  of  year 
wet  and  muddy  conditions  usually  occur 
and  this  is  not  good  for  either  processor 
or  grower.  Growers  should  start  full 
quota  delivery  the  day  the  mill  starts. 
This  is  always  insurance  against  loss  of 
cane  from  freezes. 

This  crop  is  as  most  all  other  Louisiana 
cane  crops,  very  difficult  to  predict. 
Stands  are  generally  better  than  normal. 
Height  of  some  cane  is  excellent.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  short  cane 
around  the  belt.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
there  is  more  short  cane  this  year  than 
usual.  There  is  also  more  than  a  normal 
amount  of  old  stubble  cane  in  the  fields 


this  year.  In  spite  of  the  above  most 
growers  are  optimistic  about  the  crop, 
and  many  growers  say  stalk  weight  is 
good  and  population  is  excellent. 

Although  there  is  some  cane  down 
around  the  belt  and  on  September  20th 
two  or  three  storms  or  cyclones  struck  in 
and  around  the  Houma  and  White  Castle 
area,  at  this  time  this  crop  as  a  whole  is 
more  erect  than  the  last  two  crops.  If  cane 
remains  fairly  erect,  this  will  materially 
help  to  increase  tons  of  cane  per  acre  as 
well  as  sugar  per  ton. 

It  appears  at  this  time  that  this  crop 
has  a  potential  of  producing  25  net  tons 
of  cane  per  acre.  With  a  break  in  weather 
Louisiana  could  produce  about  730,000 
tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  figures  used 
to  arrive  at  this  are  325,000  acres  of  cane 
for  sugar,  180  lbs.  of  sugar  per  net  ton 
average  and  25  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre. 

Louisiana  Department  of  Highways 

Special  thanks  and  appreciation  are 
extended  to  the  Department  of  Highways 
for  their  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  in  the  attempt  to  control 
two  very  noxious  weeds  of  sugar  cane, 
Raoul  Grass  and  Johnson  Grass.  The 
Highway  Department  worked  with  the 
sugar  industry  by  spraying  road  shoul- 
ders and  ditches  with  M.S.A.A.  to  con- 
trol these  two  pests  of  sugarcane.  Special 
thanks  and  appreciation  are  also  ex- 
tended to  those  in  the  industry  who  have 
encouraged  this  work.  The  industry  is 
hopeful  this  can  be  continued  in  the  fu- 
ture. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Retirements  in  Sugar  Division 


Many  changes  have  been  made  in  top 
positions  of  the  Sugar  Division  during 
recent  months  because  of  retirements. 
The  most  important  change  was  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Tom  O.  Murphy  who  has 
served  as  Director  of  the  Sugar  Division 
since  July  of  1963.  Mr.  Murphy  first 
joined  the  government  service  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  October  of  1942, 
after  having  worked  for  several  business 
concerns  beginning  in  July  1928.  He  left 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  1945  to  join  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  joined 
the  Sugar  Division  as  a  Commercial  and 
Marketing  specialist  in  November  of 
1947.  He  became  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Division  in  January  1958  and 
moved  in  to  the  Directorship  in  July  of 
1963. 

"Tom",  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
to  his  friends  throughout  the  Sugar  In- 
dustry, was  a  capable  and  dedicated  ca- 
reer civil  servant.  He  has  been  generally 
recognized  as  "the  authority"  on  Sugar 
Legislation  and  Sugar  Program  adminis- 
tration. On  a  personal  basis,  Tom  served 
as  Director  of  the  Sugar  Division  under 
my  supervision  for  a  period  of  five  and 
one-half  years,  while  I  was  administrator 
of  ASCS.  I  can  honestly  say  of  the  many 
dedicated  individuals  who  had  responsi- 
bilities as  Directors  of  Commodity  Divi- 
sions that  Tom  was  one  of  the  best  staff 


members  with  whom  I  have  ever  worked. 
He  had  the  ability  to  separate  the  minor 
things  from  the  major  things  or  to  clean 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  bring  to  his 
superiors  the  major  problems  on  which 
decisions  had  to  be  made.  He  always  pre- 
sented alternative  solutions  with  ade- 
quate background  data  and  his  recom- 
mendations, which  had  been  reached 
after  consultation  with  his  associates  and 
subordinates. 

Tom  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
throughout  government  and  the  Sugar 
Industry.  It  is  expected  that  Tom's  serv- 
ices will  be  continued  with  some  of  the 
Sugar  interests  beginning  around  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973.  His  knowledge  and  expertise 
will  be  welcome  by  the  Washington  Sug- 
ar Fraternity,  even  though  we  will  miss 
his  fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
the  Sugar  Program. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Murphy's  retire- 
ment, other  key  individuals  have  left  the 
Sugar  Division  in  recent  months.  Mr.  Ed 
Matzen,  Chief  of  Quota  and  Allotment 
Branch,  a  member  of  the  staff  in  the  Sug- 
ar Division  since  1962  has  also  retired. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Denny,  Chief  of  the  Wage 
Price  and  Adjustment  Branch  and  an  em- 
ployee of  USDA  since  1935,  retired  the 
same  time  as  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Mat- 
zen. Messrs.  Matzen  and  Denny  were 
capable  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
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SPEECH  BY  JAMES  H.  THIBAUT 

ANNUAL  MEETING-AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE, 

NEW  IBERIA,  LOUISIANA-SEPTEMBER  28,  1972 


Members  and  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League. 

This  is  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  League— our  Golden  Anniversary. 

The  League  was  founded  September 
28,  1922.  Prior  to  that  date  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  had  three  organizations: 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion, organized  in  1887;  the  American 
Cane  Growers'  Association,  chartered  in 
1919;  and  the  Producers'  and  Manufac- 
turers' Protective  Association,  formed  in 
1921.  These  three  organizations  merged 
to  form  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

I  would  like  to  read  two  paragraphs 
from  the  letter  which  the  heads  of  these 
three  organizations  sent  to  cane  grow- 
ers and  processors  calling  the  meeting  to 
accomplish  the  merger. 

"A  strong  and  sincere  desire  to  do 
what  is  best  for  our  industry,  regardless 
of  sentiment,  personalities  or  traditions, 
has  led  the  different  Associations  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  to  plan  to  come 
together  as  units  in  one  big  organization, 
called  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
of  the  U.S.A. 

"Every  effort  will  be  made  to  conduct 
a  virile,  active,  efficient,  always-on-the 
job  organization.  We  feel  that  you  share 
with  us  the  affection  for  our  industry 
and  the  anxiety  for  its  welfare  that  has 
led  us  all  to  'get  together',  and  we  are 
certain  you  will  respond  to  the  sentiment 
behind  this  movement,  which  briefly 
stated,  is  'Our  industry  first'." 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  over  the  past  50  years  has  lived 
up  to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those 
stalwarts  of  our  industry  in  1922. 

We  all  owe  much  to  those  who  have 
preceded  us  in  our  industry;  and  at  this 
time  I  ask  that  you  stand  for  a  few  mo- 
ments of  silence  in  memory  of  our  mem- 
bers and  friends  who  died  since  our 
last  annual  meeting.  Among  those  were 
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Ed  Schexnayder,  our  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Otto  S.  Newmann,  Member  of  our 
Board,  and  Allen  J.  Ellender,  our  United 
States  Senator.  (PAUSE) 

We  are  happy  to  again  be  having  our 
annual  meeting  in  New  Iberia  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Festival  and  Fair  Association.  I  con- 
gratulate and  thank  that  Association  and 
its  many  volunteer  workers  who  do  a 
fine  job  in  focusing  attention  on  our 
great  industry. 

I  also  wish  to  again  congratulate  the 
recipients  of  the  High  Yield  Awards  and 
the  Outstanding  Junior  Sugar  Cane 
Farmer  Awards.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

REVIEW  OF  LAST  12  MONTHS 

It  is  the  usual  practice  for  a  League 
President  in  his  annual  address  to  give 
a  brief  report  on  happenings  in  our  in- 
dustry during  the  last  12  months.  I  will 
try  to  be  brief  because  you  have  been 
kept  fairly  well  informed  through  The 
Sugar  Bulletin. 

1971  Crop 

The  1971  crop  was  a  disaster  for  most 
of  us.  Hurricane  Edith  and  excessive 
rains  during  harvest  reduced  our  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar  and  increased  our 
cost  of  harvesting  and  processing.  Need 
I  say  more? 

The  New  Sugar  Act 
The  1971  Amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act  were  signed  into  law  shortly  after 
our  annual  meeting  last  year.  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  we  are  all  well  pleased 
with  the  Amendements  ...  so  far.  Grow- 
ers are  allowed  to  plant  all  the  cane 
acreage  they  wish.  Processors  have  ade- 
quate sugar  marketing  allotments.  The 
price  of  sugar  is  rising  in  line  with  price 
increases  of  things  we  buy.  The  major 
objectives  of  the  League's  Legislative 
Committee  have  been  accomplished. 

Price  Controls 

The  League,  with  the  helo  of  Senator 
Long,  and  the  late  Senator  Ellender,  was 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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TOP  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  CANE  PRODUCERS  HONORED 


The  17th  annual  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
High  Yield  Awards  Program  was  held  on 
Thursday,  September  28,  1972  in  New 
Iberia.  Twenty-six  of  Louisiana's  out- 
standing sugar  cane  producers  were  hon- 
ored for  high  yields  on  the  1971  crop.  The 
program  is  jointly  sponsored  each  year 
by  the  L.S.U.  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  to  recognize  the  top  cane  pro- 
ducers and  the  farming  practices  which 
make  them  succesful. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  cane  area  is  di- 
vided into  five  districts  according  to  soil 


types  and  growing  conditions,  for  the 
high  yield  program.  To  qualify  for  a 
high  yield  award,  the  farmer  must  pro- 
duce at  least  20  percent  more  tons  per 
acre  than  the  average  for  his  district.  The 
districts  and  their  average  yields  are  in- 
cluded in  Table  1. 

In  addition,  the  cane  growers  in  each 
district  are  grouped  into  six  size  categor- 
ies so  they  will  be  competing  against 
other  farms  of  a  similar  size.  The  six  size 
groups  are  5  to  49.9  acres,  50  to  99.9 
acres,  100  to  199.9  acres,  200  to  499.9 
acres,  500  to  999.9  acres  and  1000  acres 
or  more. 


DISTRICTS  FOR  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  CANE 
HIGH  YIELD  AWARDS  PROGRAM 


Average  Yield  required  to 

Yield  Qualify 

District       (Std.  tons/acre)        (Std.  tons/acre)    Parishes  included 


I 

II 
III 

19.27 
23.21 
24.24 

23.12 
27.85 
29.09 

IV 

24.20 

29.04 

V 

23.54 

28.25 

Vermilion,  Lafayette,  St.  Martin 
Iberia,  St.  Mary 
Assumption,    Lafourche,    Terre- 
bonne 

Ascension,  Iberville,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  West  Baton  Rouge, 
Avoyelles,  Pointe  Coupee,  Rap- 
ides, West  Feliciana 


YOUNG  SUGAR  FARMERS  HONORED 


On  Thursday,  September  28,  at  the 
High  Yield  Awards  Luncheon,  the  Loui- 
siana Sugar  Cane  Festival  and  Fair  As- 
sociation, honored  the  "Outstanding  Jun- 
ior Sugar  Cane  Farmers"  from  through- 
out the  sugar  belt  for  their  outstanding 
work  in  4-H  Club  and  FFA  work  for  the 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry.  Young 
men  from  each  of  12  sugar  cane  parishes 
received  special  plaques  for  their  1971  ac- 
tivities, based  on  careful  study  of  their 
records  as  Junior  Sugar  Cane  Farmers. 
The  following  young  farmers  were  hon- 
ored: 
Ascension  Parish— Meredith  N.  Ourso, 


Jr.  of  Donaldsonville,  Assumption  Par- 
ish—Carl Fernandez  of  Belle  Rose,  Iberia 
Parish— Lynn  Hebert  of  Loreauville, 
Iberville  Parish— Ramond  Paul  Callegan 
of  White  Castle,  Lafayette  Parish— Fran- 
cis J.  Landry,  Jr.  of  Lafayette,  Lafourche 
Parish— Francis  Bourgeois  of  Raceland, 
St.  James  Parish— Gerald  Zeringue  of 
Welcome,  St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish- 
Barry  Chauvin  of  Edgard,  St.  Martin 
Parish— Kelly  Boudreaux  of  St.  Martin- 
ville,  St.  Mary  Parish— David  Robichaux 
of  Franklin,  Terrebonne  Parish— Wallace 
Ellender  III  of  Bourg,  Vermilion  Parish 
—Michael  Pitre  of  Abbeville. 
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1972  SUGAR  CANE  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS  (1971  CROP) 
Group  Name  Address  Yield  Acres 

District  I 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Lyra  N.  Landry 
Allen  Laperouse 
Adam-Bernard  Laviolette 
Bernard  Brothers 
L  &  R  Farm 
None 

Broussard 

St.  Martinville 

St.  Martinville 

Cade 

St.  Martinville 

District  II 

33.80 

26.9 

30.3 

29.9 

25.4 

13.0 

73.3 

147.4 

383.2 

535.1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Nathaniel  Barnes 

Robert  J.  Judice,  Jr. 

John  R.  &  David  E.  Luke 

Merlin  Dupre 

John  Broussard 

A.  V.  Allain  &  Son.  Inc. 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Jeanerette 

Franklin 

Jeanerette 

Jeanerette 

District  III 

35.64 

35.9 

30.3 

35.42 

31.90 

29.81 

12.6 

63.6 

176.5 

362.2 

565.3 

1292.1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Woodrow  Orgeron 
Daniel  Naquin 
Camille  Naquin.  Jr. 
Aysen  Brothers 
Matherne  Brothers 
None 

Lockport 

Thibodaux 

Thibodaux 

Thibodaux 

Thibodaux 

District  IV 

42.2 

41.5 

36.03 

36.8 

37.7 

6.1 

53.0 

174.5 

320.0 

565.7 

i 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Edmond  Landry 
Zeringue  Brothers 
Eddie  Falgoust 
Falgoust  &  Smith 
Schexnayder  Farms 

White  Castle 
Hahnville 
Vacherie 
St.  James 
Edgard 

District  V 

34.0 
31.4 
39.6 
40.8 
34.3 

11.7 

81.5 

146.9 

386.7 

2026.0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Joseph  L.  Chustz 

Morris  Webre 

Carpenter  &  Jackson 

H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Inc. 

None 

None 

Marin  gouin 
Maringouin 
Lecompte 
Bunkie 

35.7 
38.6 
32.25 
30.9 

31.9 

55.4 

15.7 

473.0 

"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone  522-1225 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box  488,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Phone:  369-3431 
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Plant  cane  treated  fall  '71 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Stubble  cane  treated  fall  '71 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Want  clean  cane  next  spring? 

Apply  SINBAR  now 

*         terbacil  weed  killer 
Here's  why: 

•  Applied  this  fall  and  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second-year 
stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


SUPU 


"EG  U.S.  PAT  OFF 


Sinbar  is  distributed  by 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Schriever,  La. 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
able  to  prevent  a  tremendous  injustice 
from  being  perpertrated  upon  the  Loui- 
siana sugar  industry  last  fall.  The  Cost 
of  Living  Council  announced  raw  sugar 
ceiling  prices  for  individual  processors. 
The  ceiling  for  some  processors  was  as 
low  as  $8.10  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
League  was  able  to  get  one  ceiling  price 
of  $8.68  for  all  processors  and  then  in 
Mid-November  succeeded  in  eliminating 
the  ceiling  price  altogether.  We  calcu- 
late this  one  accomplishment  of  the 
League  increased  the  growers'  price  of 
cane  about  50  cents  a  ton  and  the  proc- 
essors' returns  by  about  30  cents  a  ton 
of  cane. 

Natural  Gas 

Twenty-one  of  our  cane  factories  were 
faced  last  fall  with  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  close  down  for  periods  of  time 
due  to  a  natural  gas  shortage.  There  is 
not  enough  natural  gas  to  allow  all  in- 
dustries to  use  all  they  want  during  the 
winter  months.  Some  industries  must 
therefore  curtail  their  usage.  The  League 
was  able  to  maintain  for  cane  processors 
their  exemption  from  curtailment.  I  has- 
ten to  add  that  the  gas  shortage  is  a 
continuing  problem  with  which  all  proc- 
essors will  probably  have  to  contend  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Indeed,  very  recently  several  sugar 
factories  in  the  Sugar  Belt  were  notified 
by  an  intra-state  natural  gas  pipeline 
company  that  at  the  expiration  of  their 
contracts  after  the  1973  season  this  com- 
pany would  not  be  able  to  supply  any 
gas  to  these  factories.  The  severe  over- 
all gas  shortage,  of  course,  is  blamed  to- 
gether with  the  thought  that  competition 
pricewise  from  interstate  gas  companies 
for  the  purchase  of  newly  discovered  gas 
prevents  our  intra-state  company  from 
acquiring  new  sources  of  gas  as  the  old 
sources  dry  up.  We  have  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  Governor  Edwards  and 
we  are  hoping  that  he  may  be  able  to 
devise  some  method  for  us  to  get  our 
fair  share  of  the  gas  our  state  produces. 
It  seems  immensely  unjust  that  our  sugar 
factories  located  in  the  heart  of  this 
great  natural  gas  producing  area,  much 
coming  from  under  lands  owned  and 
operated  by  sugar  people  for  200  years 
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cannot  obtain  enough  of  this  fuel  to 
complete  our  short  harvesting  season. 
We  plan  to  continue  our  fight  to  obtain 
our  fair  share  of  gaseous  fuel.  As  Gover- 
nor Sam  Jones  predicted  in  the  early 
1940's,  this  state  is  being  gutted  of  our 
greatest  natural  resource  and  we  are  not 
even  able  now  to  get  our  fair  share  of 
what  is  left.  Without  natural  gas,  this 
state  and  its  people  face  a  bleak  future 
indeed. 

Pollution 

The  League  has  been  working  with 
both  State  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  air  and  water  pollution.  To 
our  grower  members,  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port that  you  still  have  the  right  to  burn 
leaves  from  your  cane  in  the  heap  row. 
You  can  help  maintain  that  right  by 
using  common  sense  in  burning  cane.  Set 
fires  in  the  middle  of  the  day  so  all  burn- 
ing will  be  complete  before  night.  Do 
not  burn  a  field  when  the  wind  direction 
is  such  that  smoke  will  be  blown  into 
populated  area  or  onto  highways. 

Our  processor  members  are  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  pollution  problems 
we  have  with  the  Louisiana  Air  Control 
Commission,  the  Louisiana  Stream  Con- 
trol Commission,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  the  U.  S.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  I  believe  these  agencies  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  is  willing  to  do  everything 
that  is  economically  feasible  to  reduce 
air  and  water  pollution.  I  think  they  also 
know  that  the  amount  of  pollution  from 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  relatively 
small. 

Labor 

Our  sugar  cane  field  workers  have 
benefitted  from  the  Sugar  Act  more  than 
growers,  processors,  or  any  other  group. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  certain  self-ap- 
pointed so-called  spokesmen  for  labor 
continue  to  complain  that  the  workers 
should  have  more.  They  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  wages  we  can  pay  are  limited 
by  the  returns  we  get  from  sugar  cane. 
They  also  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.D.A.  has  increased  wage  rates  as 
fast  and  as  much  as  our  ability  to  pay 
would  allow.  It  is  important  that  our 
workers  understand  this.  Otherwise  thev 
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might  be  misled  by  promises  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  absolutely  no  way  to  ful- 
fill such  promises. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  of  grateful  appreciation  on  the  be- 
half of  the  entire  industry  to  the  people, 
black  and  white,  who  actually  perform 
the  physical  and  mental  efforts  involved 
in  the  actual  day  to  day  production  of 
our  crop.  It  is  not  an  easy  task.  Much  of 
it  is  outdoor  work— often  under  severe 
weather  conditions— and  during  harvest, 
the  hours  are  long.  However,  the  many 
thousands  of  these  people  have  never 
flinched  from  their  respective  tasks  and 
have  saved  the  crop  even  under  disas- 
trous conditions.  We  are  proud  of  them 
—and  I  would  like  to  point  to  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  industry  —  the 
black  people— who  are  honorable  and 
longtime  members  of  this  industry.  Their 
history  here  is  the  history  of  this  indus- 
try. They  certainly  have  helped  to  pro- 
duce and  nurture  it.  Perhaps  their  recog- 
nition in  it  has  been  taken  for  granted— 
but  it  is  there. 

I  would  like  to  urge  them  to  take  a 
good  look  at  their  future  in  this  indus- 
try—one which  needs  now  and  will  need 
more  skilled  workers  in  the  future.  They 
should  not  look  elsewhere  when  oppor- 
tunity is  knocking  at  their  doors.  This 
industry  pledges  its  cooperation  with 
them  in  developing  their  skills  and  pro- 
viding the  best  available  jobs.  The  in- 
dustry can  and  will  do  this  for  them. 

State  Legislature 

This  year  the  League  was  more  active 
at  the  State  Legislature  than  we  have 
been  in  past  years.  Through  the  years, 
the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  representing  the 
views  of  agriculture  during  sessions  of 
the  State  Legislature.  We  found  this 
year  that  the  League  can  be  effective  in 
working  with  and  supplementing  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  efforts 
of  other  industry  groups.  We  are  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  we  were  able  to 
defeat  the  attempt  this  year  to  require 
brakes  on  cane  wagons  and  existing  cane 
trailers.  Since  there  were  some  600  exist- 
ing cane  trailers  alone— without  brakes— 


this   resulted   in   savings    of  well   over 
$1,000,000  to  our  industry. 

Reorganization 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  note  at  this 
time  some  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  some  of  the  groups  with  which  we 
work. 

Some  of  our  old  friends  in  Congress 
will  no  longer  be  there.  We  will  cer- 
tainly miss  the  late  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  ever  had.  Also 
missed  will  be  Congressmen  Patrick  T. 
Caffery,  Speedy  O.  Long  and  Edwin  W. 
Edwards.  However,  we  are  glad  to  have 
the  Honorable  Edwin  Edwards  as  our 
Governor. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  L.S.U. 
Board  of  Supervisors  approved  a  change 
recommended  by  a  committee  headed  by 
the  League's  General  Manager.  The 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice considered  together  will  now  be 
known  as  the  Center  for  Agricultural 
Science  and  Rural  Development,  headed 
by  a  Chancellor  who  will  report  directly 
to  the  President  of  the  L.S.U.  System. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  new  President  is 
Dr.  Martin  D.  Woodin,  a  fine,  capable 
man  with  a  good  agricultural  back- 
ground. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  has  also  been  reorganized. 
Some  of  the  administrative  people  in 
Washington  have  been  moved  to  places 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  ARS 
Regional  Director  for  the  Southern  Re- 
gion is  now  located  in  New  Orleans. 
That  makes  it  handy  for  us  to  contact 
him  concerning  sugar  cane  research 
problems. 

Research 

No  report  of  a  League  President 
would  be  complete  without  some  com- 
ments on  research.  Research  is  our  life 
blood.  Without  it,  we  could  not  exist. 

The  League's  new  greenhouse  and 
crossing  facility  at  the  Houma  Experi- 
ment Station  is  now  complete.  It  will  be 
used  this  fall  to  breed  new  cane  varieties 
which  will  be  used  as  parents  for  future 
commercial  varieties. 

(Continued  on  Page  12 ) 
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STANDARD 

has  another  solution 
to  water  pollution!... 

SPRAY  COOLING  PONDS 


H< 


barometric 
'condenser 


(From 
Well  or 
Biyou) 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE  CO., 
INC.  has  pioneered  many  innovations  in 
the  sugar  industry  and  now  has  developed 
more  low  cost  water  pollution  controls. 

SPRAY  COOLING  PONDS  are  used  by  raw 
sugar  mills  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  condenser  cooling  water.  A  CLOSED 
SYSTEM  COOLING  POND  uses  the  same 
water  over  again.  Only  make-up  water  is 
added.  None  is  returned  to  a  public  body 
of  water  to  cause  thermal  or  biological 
pollution. 


A  properly  designed  spray  pond  will  use  ex- 
isting air  conditions  (temperature,  humidity, 
velocity)  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  con- 
denser cooling  water  so  that  it  can  be  effec- 
tively reused.  Give  us  the  necessary  data  and 
we  will  furnish  you  with  a  schematic  layout 
of  a  pond  to  fit  your  specific  requirements, 
together  with  a  material  list  and  quotation. 

When  you  place  your  order  with  STANDARD 
we  will  furnish  all  of  the  components;  pumps, 
pipe,  fittings,  nozzles,  etc.,  cut  to  size  and 
ready  to  be  installed  by  your  year  round  oper- 
ating personnel  before  next  grinding  season. 


For  additional  information  and  quotation  please  contact 
Mr.  Ed  Hahn  at  our  New  Orleans  Office 


./:/• 


STANDABDIZF 
STANDARD 


STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.  INC. 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

522-6641 
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(Continued  from  page  10 ) 

The  League's  efforts  to  obtain  more 
federal  money  for  the  Houma  Station 
were  successful  this  year.  At  our  request 
the  late  Senator  Ellender  was  able  to 
get  Congress  to  increase  the  Station's 
annual  appropriation  by  $125,000.  These 
funds  will  be  used  in  the  variety  devel- 
opment program. 

In  order  to  refresh  your  memory  on 
how  some  of  your  League  dues  are  be- 
ing spent,  I  would  like  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  research  the  League  is  fi- 
nancing. 

We  have  three  full  time  League  em- 
ployees who  are  agronomists  working  in 
variety  development,  testing,  and  dis- 
tribution. These  men  are  Lloyd  Lauden, 
Earl  Hicks  and  Howard  Robichaux. 

We  finance  basic  research  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Merlin  Henderson  of 
L.  S.  U.  This  research  is  aimed  at  find- 
ing answers  that  are  useful  to  the  scien- 
tists engaged  in  developing  our  new  va- 
rieties. 

The  League  hires  laborers  who  work 
at  the  Houma  and  Canal  Point  Experi- 
ment Stations.  These  workers  help  the 
scientists  in  variety  and  weed  control 
research. 

We  finance  research  by  Dr.  Ray  Ri- 
caud,  an  L.S.U.  Agronomist.  His  work 
has  already  shown  that  many  cane  grow- 
ers cultivate  cane  more  times  than  neces- 
sary. He  is  now  running  tests  on  row 
spacing  and  double-drill  planting. 

The  League  is  paying  part  of  the  cost 
of  research  on  whole-stalk  cane  cleaning. 
This  work  is  now  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Billy  J.  Cochran  and  Dr.  Darrell 
Roberts  of  the  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Department. 

This  fall  we  will  pay  for  the  cost  of 
research  at  the  Houma  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  the  L.S.U.  Audubon  Sugar  fac- 
tory on  the  deterioration  of  cane  cut  into 
short  lengths.  At  least  two,  and  maybe 
three,  of  the  Louisiana  cane  harvester 
manufacturers  will  be  experimenting  in 
Louisiana  this  fall  with  harvesters  which 
chop  cane  into  lengths.  We  must  deter- 
mine whether  the  deterioration  of 
chopped  cane  under  Louisiana  conditions 
is  small  enough  to  allow  us  to  use  a  chop- 
type  harvester. 


At  the  request  of  the  Grower-Proc- 
essor Committee  and  the  Louisiana  Farm 
Bureau,  the  League  is  helping  finance 
an  experiment  this  fall  on  core  sampling 
of  cane.  J  &  L  Engineering  Company 
and  Cinclare  Central  Factory  are  mak- 
ing major  contributions  to  this  research 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
Seip  of  the  L.S.U.  Audubon  Sugar  Fac- 
tory. 

We  are  contributing  some  money  to 
an  experiment  on  sub -surface  drainage. 
The  major  contributions  to  this  research 
are  being  made  by  Southdown  Lands, 
Inc.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  Soil  and  Water 
Research  Project  at  L.S.U. 

Conclusion 

There  are  many  other  activities  of  the 
League  I  could  discuss  and  other  people 
in  the  industry  I  could  mention,  but  may- 
be I  have  said  enough  to  let  you  know 
we  have  been  busy. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  the  League  employees,  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  committee  members, 
and  others  in  our  industry  who  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  talents  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  many  problems.  This  of 
course,  includes  Horace  Godfrey,  who 
does  an  outstanding  job  in  representing 
us  and  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League  on 
the  Washington  scene. 

I  cannot  fail,  and  would  like  especially 
to  mention  the  work  of  the  General 
Manager  of  the  League,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Durbin.  He  exhibits  his  vital  interest  in 
this  business  every  day.  He  has  an  ab- 
solute grasp  of  the  many  facets  of  this 
business  which  serves  us  in  unequalled 
proportion.  He  is  a  fine  man  recognized 
throughout  our  state  and  nationally  as 
an  agricultural  leader.  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  him  in  our  midst.  It  would  in- 
deed be  a  difficult  task  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  this  organization  without  him  at 
your  side. 

A  person  needs  to  serve  as  President 
of  the  League  in  order  to  fully  anpreci- 
ate  the  many  things  this  organization 
does  for  our  industry.  My  year's  service 
as  your  President  has  been  time  consum- 
ing but  a  real  pleasure. 

Thank  you! 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By:  R.  Charles  Hodson 


Annual  Meeting 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  held 
in  New  Iberia  on  September  28  are  in- 
cluded on  Page  2  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 
You  may  notice  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Vaccaro 
has  replaced  Mr.  Andrew  McCollam,  Jr. 
who  resigned  from  the  Board.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
Mr.  McCollam  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  the  League  and  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  during  his  tenure  on  the 
Board  of  Directors.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Vaccaro  will  also  serve  us  well. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  newly  elected 
Board  of  Directors,  which  immediately 
followed  the  annual  meeting,  the  Of- 
ficers of  the  Board  were  re-elected  to 
another  one  year  term. 

James  E.  Girard,  Jr. 
and  Randolph  H.  Parro 

Friends  of  Jim  Girard  and  Randy 
Parro  in  the  sugar  industry  may  be  in- 
terested to  learn  of  the  new  positions 
they  now  hold.  Mr.  Girard,  who  was 
the  administrative  assistant  to  the  late 
Senator  Allen  Ellender,  has  been  added 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
professional  staff.  Mr.  Girard  had  worked 
at  different  times  on  the  staffs  of  Sena- 
tor Russell  Long,  Congressman  Edwin 
E.  Willis  and  Senator  Ellender. 

Mr.  Parro,  former  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Congressman  Patrick  T.  Caf- 
fery,  has  been  named  associate  director 
of  the  Louisiana  Superport  Authority. 
He  will  work  with  the  agency's  execu- 
tive director,  P.  J.  Mills,  in  coordinat- 
ing Louisiana's  efforts  to  get  the  pro- 
posed deep  water  port. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  been 
good  friends  of  the  sugar  industry  and 
we  wish  them  well  in  the  future. 
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High  Yields  Awards  Luncheon 

In  addition  to  the  High  Yield  Awards 
(which  were  reported  in  the  October  1, 
Sugar  Bulletin),  several  other  awards 
were  presented  at  the  Luncheon.  Mr. 
Edmund  Landry,  of  White  Castle,  re- 
ceived a  special  award  as  the  grower 
delivering  cane  with  the  highest  sucrose 
content.  Mr.  Landry's  1971  crop  had 
an  average  sucrose  of  15.08  percent. 

Mrs.  Lyra  Landry  of  Broussard  re- 
ceived the  special  award  for  delivering 
cane  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  trash 
on  delivery  to  the  mill.  Her  cane  aver- 
aged a  trash  deduction  of  only  3.36  per- 
cent in  1971. 

H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Inc.,  of  Bunkie 
received  a  superior  sugar  producer 
award.  The  award  is  presented  to  farms 
that  have  won  high  yield  awards  for 
five  years. 

Francis  Bourgeois,  17-year-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nolan  J.  Bourgeois,  Sr. 
of  Raceland,  was  the  winner  in  the  an- 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


Correction:  In  the  October  1  issue  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin,  the  Caire  &  Graug- 
nard  farm  was  missing  from  the  list  of 
High  Yield  Award  winners  and  incorrect 
yield  and  acreage  were  listed  for  Schex- 
nayder  Farms.  Caire  &  Graugnard  was 
a  winner  in  Group  6  of  District  IV,  with 
a  yield  of  34.3  tons  per  acre  on  2026 
acres.  Schexnayder  Farms  was  a  winner 
in  Group  5  of  the  same  District  with  a 
yield  of  34.9  tons  per  acre  on  620  acres. 
Our  apologies  are  offered  for  this  error. 
Good  farmers  deserve  recognition  for 
their  accomplishments. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Grinding  Started 
C.  P.  65-357 


By  October  12  a  number  of  Louisiana 
sugar  factories  had  already  begun  grind- 
ing operations.  Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop., 
Inc.,  Donaldsonville,  La.,  was  the  first 
to  report,  beginning  on  October  5th. 
Other  mills  reporting  began  either  Oc- 
tober 9th  or  10th. 

According  to  Mr.  James  Thibaut,  Evan 
Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.,  the  weighted 
average  thus  far  for  sucrose  was  above 
11.6  with  normal  purity,  and  according 
to  calculations,  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
were  normal.  Juice  clarification  was 
good  and  sugar  made  also  looked  good. 
An  interesting  aspect  of  this  report  was 
that  cane  yields  appeared  better  than 
expected.  Even  L.60-25  appeared  to  be 
heavier  than  usual  in  the  area,  with  some 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  as  high  as  30  tons 
in  stubble  cane. 

Although  the  factories  which  began 
October  9  and  later  have  a  very  limited 
amount  of  data,  sucrose  in  all  instances 
was  11  and  above  with  about  normal 
purity.  Trash,  however,  was  in  most  in- 
stances above  13  percent.  This  is  high. 
Fields  have  not  been  muddy  but  leaves 
are  green  and  burns  have  not  been  good. 
Tops  in  short  cane  are  probably  account- 
ing for  some  of  the  trash.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  6  row  heaps  this  will  help 
in  getting  a  good  burn. 

On  the  subject  of  mud,  there  is  cer- 
tainly need  for  going  back  to  some  type 
of  shaker  type  piler  for  the  loader.  This 
would  help  to  reduce  trash.  The  reason 
the  shaker  type  pilers  were  discontinued 
was  the  extreme  wear  on  chain  drives 
and  sprockets.  Perhaps  hydraulic  motors 
could  be  used  to  a  better  advantage  in 
this  service.  Mud  hurts  growers  and  pro- 
cessors   alike    and    everything    possible 


should  be  done  to  minimize  it. 
C.  P.  65-357  Increase 

Growers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  unreleased  variety  C.P.  65-357  is  be- 
ing increased  to  the  limit  of  the  seed 
supply  this  year  for  possible  release  in 
1973.  The  variety  has  been  outstanding 
in  yield  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre.  It 
was  the  most  erect  cane  in  Test  Plots 
over  the  belt  in  the  1971  harvest  and  it 
harvested  well.  This  year,  however,  it 
has  lodged  in  one  large  plot  on  the 
Houma  Station  but  it  is  erect  on  most 
Test  Plots  visited  lately.  Growers  are 
warned  now,  the  variety  is  very  suscep- 
tible to  mosaic  and  all  seed  available  for 
distribution  will  have  large  amounts  of 
mosaic  disease  present  in  the  seed.  Thus 
far  the  variety  appears  to  be  able  to 
make  good  yields  in  spite  of  mosaic 
disease.  The  yield  data  taken  are  from 
many  plots  with  very  high  percentage 
mosaic  disease.  The  variety  will  prob- 
ably have  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
N.Co.  310  but  will  be  both  early  and 
high  in  sucrose  and  will  be  much  more 
erect. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,   La. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Rural  Development  Act 


The  Rural  Development  x\ct  (PL  92- 
419)  signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon 
on  August  30,  was  referred  to  by  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  Chairman  Her- 
man Talmadge  (Ga.),  as  "The  most  im- 
portant single  piece  of  legislation  for 
rural  America  that  Congress  has  ever 
considered." 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the 
legislation  to  serve  agriculture.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  given 
greater  authority  to  improve  the  amount 
and  types  of  farm  credit,  including:  In- 
creasing the  maximum  size  of  farm  op- 
eration loans  from  $35,000  to  $50,000; 
basing  long-term  real  estate  loans  more 
closely  to  the  true  market  value;  making 
farmers  and  ranchers  eligible  for  REA- 
type  cost-sharing  payments  for  agricul- 
turally related  pollution  abatement  and 
prevention  measures;  and  basing  irriga- 
tion loans  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  unit 
as  well  as  removing  present  limits  on 
the  size  of  such  loans. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  author- 
izes some  $500  million  a  year  in  federal 
loans  and  grants  for  rural  programs,  and 
this  amount  is  mostly  "new"  money.  The 
Administration's  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posed last  year  would  have  halted  exist- 
ing federal  programs,  including  REAP 
(ACP)  and  the  Great  Plains  Conserva- 
tion Program,  and  transferred  the  fund- 
ing that  had  gone  for  these  federal  pro- 
grams to  the  states  for  rural  develop- 
ment. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  contains 
numerous  new  and  expanded  programs 
designed  to  serve  rural  communities  and 
people.  Ceilings  on  FmHA  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants  have  been  in- 
creased by  $200  million  and  grant  au- 
thority for  planning  these  facilities  has 
been  increased  by  $15  million.  The  law 
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states  that  top  priority  for  rural  water 
and  sewer  loans  and  grants  be  given  to 
areas  with  populations  of  5,500  or  less 
where  inadequate  systems  exist.  The 
FmHA  is  now  authorized  to  make  loans 
for  community  firehouses  and  communi- 
ty centers.  The  federal  government  can 
share  up  to  one-half  the  cost  of  water 
storage  for  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supplies.  Guaranteed  rural  hous- 
ing loans  can  now  be  made  to  individuals 
whose  income  is  over  the  limit  for  the 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  pro- 
grams. This  provision  has  already  been 
established  for  city  housing. 

The  increased  authority  given  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  within 
the  USDA  has  helped  to  stall  at  least 
for  the  moment  the  Administration's  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  FmHA  from  USDA. 
The  Administration  has  reiterated  its  de- 
sire to  reorganize  the  USDA  and  place 
the  FmHA,  REA,  and  other  agencies 
into  a  new  Community  Development 
Department.  It  warned  that  when  (and 
if)  Congress  passes  the  Reorganization 
Act,  the  rural  development  authorities 
in  the  new  law  will  be  transferred  to  the 
newly  created  department.  That  reorgan- 
ization bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, but  has  been  stopped  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee  for  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  can  help 
substantially  to  improve  such  services  as 
water,  waste  treatment  facilities  and  fire 
protection  in  rural  areas,  and  it  can  stim- 
ulate job  opportunities  for  rural  people. 
As  Senator  Talmadge  warned  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  "The  executive 
branch  must  do  an  aggressive,  dedicated 
job  of  implementing  and  administering 
the  law  if  the  intent  of  Congress  is  to 
be  honored." 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  CENSUS  FOR  1972 

Rouby  J.  Matherne  ! 


The  acreage  planted  in  each  sugarcane 
variety  grown  in  Louisiana  changes  very 
rapidly.  Seldom  does  a  variety  remain  a 
major  variety  more  than  10  years  (3). 
Some  are  released  but  never  extensively 
planted.  Twenty-nine  varieties  were  re- 
leased to  the  industry  from  1930  to  1967 
(1).  Thirteen  of  these  varieties  were 
grown  on  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
acreage.  Only  3  of  them  (Co  290,  CP  44- 
101,  CP  52-68)  became  dominant  va- 
rieties (40  percent  or  more  of  total  acre- 
age). 

The  1972  survey  was  again  made  with 
the  assistance  of  the  County  Agents2. 
The  method  used  to  conduct  the  survey 
has  been  described  in  a  previous  pub- 
lication (2). 

Although  sugarcane  farmers  have  tra- 
ditionally used  a  multi-variety  program, 
generally  one  variety  well  adapted  to  all 
areas  emerges  to  dominate  the  acreage. 
However,  no  single  variety  dominates 
this  year  (Table  1).  L  60-25  is  the  lead- 
ing variety  in  acreage  in  8  parishes, 
while  CP  52-68  leads  in  5  other  parishes. 
CP  61-37  and  N  Co  310  lead  in  2  and  1 
parishes,  respectively.  Recommended  va- 
rieties occupy  96.7  percent  of  the  acre- 
age. The  remaining  acreage  is  planted 
primarily  to  old  varieties  no  longer  rec- 
ommended. 


Table  2  shows  the  acreage  for  each 
variety,  by  areas  and  for  the  State. 
L  60-25  is  slightly  ahead  of  CP  52-68 
and  CP  61-37  Statewide.  L  60-25,  re- 
leased in  1966,  peaked  last  year  but 
dropped  4.9  percent  since  1971.  Farmers 
have  been  disappointed  in  its  yield  and 
its  tendency  to  lodge.  CP  61-37,  released 
in  1967,  increased  in  acreage  3.5  per- 
cent. Its  susceptibility  to  lodging  has 
also  disappointed  many  farmers.  L  62- 
96,  released  in  1969,  made  the  largest 
increase  (6.5  percent)  in  acreage.  Since 
Louisiana  sugarcane  farmers  have  al- 
ways been  very  anxious  to  plant  new 
varieties,  and  a  new  variety  can  rapidly 
become  a  dominant  one,  L  62-96  will  be 
watched  closely. 

Literature  Cited 

1.  Matherne,  Rouby  J.  1968.  A  history 
of  major  Louisiana  sugarcane  varie- 
ties. Internatl.  Soc.  Sugar  Cane 
Technol.  Proc.  13:  1,056-1,061. 

2.  Matherne,  Rouby  J.  1969.  The  Lou- 
isiana  sugarcane  variety  census  for 
1969  and  suggestions  for  better  use 
of  varieties.  Sugar  Bull.  48:51-53. 

3.  Matherne,  R.  J.  1970.  The  Louisiana 
sugarcane  variety  census  for  1970. 
Sugar  Bull.  48:320-321. 


Table  2.     1972  Sugarcane  Variety  Census  of  All  Areas1  in  Louisiana. 


:     Louisiana 

:     Changes 

Variety 

:  Southeastern 

Southwestern 

:  Northern 

Total 

:     1971  -  72 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

L  60-25 

•  29.4 

:  14.8 

38.3 

•  25.2 

:  -  4.9 

CP  52-68 

15.0 

:  39.0             : 

19.3 

24.7 

-  0.9 

CP  61-37 

24.0 

:  14.1 

15.4 

19.0 

+  3.5 

L  62-96 

14.3 

7.3             : 

10.7 

11.2 

+  6.5 

N  Co  310 

2.1 

23.2             : 

2.6 

10.1 

+  1.2 

CP  48-103 

10.7 

0.3             : 

9.0 

6.5 

-  2.4 

Others  2 

4.5 

1.3             : 

4.7             : 

3.3            : 

— 

See  Table  1  for  parishes  in  area. 

Consists  primarily  of  old  varieties  no  longer  recommended. 
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Table  1.     1972  Sugarcane  Variety  Census  of  Parishes  in  Louisiana. 


Southeastern  Area 

Variety 

:  Ascension 

:  Assumption:  Lafourche    :  St.  Charles  :  St.  James 

:  St.  John 

:  Terrebonne :    Area 

Percent 

Percent     Percent     Percent     Percent 

Percent 

Percent     Percent 

L  60-25 
CP  52-68 
CP  61-37 
L  62-96 
N  Co  310 
CP  48-103 
Others  ] 


:  23.0 

34.8 

34.2 

27.7 

32.0 

16.7 

20.0      : 

:     7.0 

12.2      : 

13.4      : 

9.6 

5.0 

8.2 

42.0      : 

:  29.0 

19.1 

26.6 

23.2 

24.0 

25.1 

23.0      : 

:   15.0 

13.7 

18.1 

1.6 

15.0 

12.8 

10.0      : 

:      — 

1.9 

2.2 

6.9 

3.0 

6.6 

—      : 

:  21.0 

13.2 

3.3 

:  19.0 

•  19.0 

18.5 

:      —       ; 

:     5.0      : 

5.1      : 

2.2      : 

12.0 

2.0 

12.1 

5.0      : 

29.4 
15.0 
24.0 
14.3 

2.1 
10.7 

4.5 


Southwestern  Area 

'.  >* 

Variety 

:  Iberia 

:  Lafayette      :  St.  Mary       :  St.  Martin 

:  Vermilion 

:  Area 

Percent 

Percent           Percent           Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

L  60-25 

16.3 

7.5 

:  13.9 

18.0 

8.0 

14.8 

CP  52-68 

:  24.2 

:  61.0 

:  53.8 

28.0 

:  50.0 

.  39.0 

CP  61-37 

14.0 

8.5 

:  10.1 

24.0 

20.0 

14.1 

L  62-96          : 

6.7           : 

3.0 

7.8..         : 

8.0           : 

15.0          : 

7.3 

N  Co  310      : 

38.0           : 

20.0 

12.7v  3 

18.5 

5.0 

23.2 

CP  48-103 

0.3 

— 

■     0.3  -*■ 

— 

2.0 

0.3 

Others  : 

0.5 

— 

1.4 

4.0 

;           — 

1.3 

Northern  Area 

Variety 

:  Iberville 

:  West 
:  Pointe  Coupee  :  Baton  Rouge 

:  RapideC  A 

:  Area 

Percent 

Percent               Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

L  60-25 

28.0 

35.0 

55.3 

40.0 

38.3 

CP  52-68 

22.7 

30.0 

6.1              : 

20.0 

19.3 

CP  61-37 

24.3 

15.0 

3.1 

15.0 

15.4 

L  62-96 

:  10.6 

:  10.0 

12.5 

5.0 

10.7 

N  Co  310 

2.9 

5.0 

—               : 

5.0              : 

2.6 

CP  48-103 

"9.1 

5.0 

11.0 

15.0 

9.0 

Others  1 

2.4 

— 

12.0 

'llf 

4.7 

i 

Consists  primarily  of  old  varieties  no  longer  recommended. 


1  Research  Agronomist,  Southern  Region, 
Argicultural  Research  Service,  U. ^Department 
of  Agriculture,  Houma,  Louisiana  7Q360.  ■-.,, 

2  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  rdllovvdng 
County  Agents:  C.  J.  Arceneaux,  Arthur  Berg- 
eron, A.  J.  Brackin,  Sterling  Deville,  L.  A. 
Favaron,  David  Fontenot,  Jr.,  Conrad  Gauthier, 
Minus  Granger,  Charles  Miller,  Ben  Simpson, 
Claude  Songy,  Jr.,  Richard  Sonnier,  F.  A. 
Swann,  Jr.,  Murphy  Veillon,  and  H.  A.  Webb. 
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1971   HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 
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Francis  Bourgeois,  Raceland,  La.  "Outstanding 
Junior  Sugar  Cane  Farmer"  from  Lafourche 
Parish  and  winner  of  Annual  State  4-H  Sugar 
Cane  Production  Program. 
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Howard  Jackson  and  Stafford  Carpenter,  Le- 
compte,  La.  32.25  tons  per  acre  on  157  acres. 
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Casimir  Graugnard  and  Ellis  Roussel,  Edgard, 
La.  34.3  tons  per  acre  on  2026.0  acres. 
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Lyra  N.  Landry,  Broussard,  La.  33.8  tons  per 
acre  on  13.0  acres  and  the  lowest  percentage 
of  trash  (3.36  percent)  on  delivery  to  the  mill. 
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Plant  cane  treated  fall  '71 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Stubble  cane  treated  fall  '71 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Want  clean  cane  next  spring? 

Apply  SINBAR  now 

I        w         terbacil  weed  killer 
Here's  why: 

•  Applied  this  fall  and  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second-year 
stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully.  ' 
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Sinbar  is  distributed  by 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Schriever,  La. 


OCTOBER  15,  1972 


1971  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 
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Kerlin,  Francis,  J.  C.  and  Clarence  Matherne,  Raceland,  La.  37.7  tons  per  acre  on  565.7  acres. 
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Merlin  Dupre,  Franklin,  La.  35.42  tons  per  acre  on  565.3  acres. 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 

nual  4-H  Sugar  Cane  Production  Pro- 
gram. David  Robichaux  of  St.  Mary 
Parish  and  Aides  Boudreaux  of  St.  Mar- 
tin Parish  were  the  alternate  winners  in 
the  competition. 

The  winner  receives  an  educational 
trip  to  Florida  sponsored  by  the  L.S.U. 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  As  we 
all  know,  the  future  of  any  industry  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  the  young 
people  in  the  industry.  Let  these  young 
men  know  how  proud  we  are  of  them. 
The  future  of  our  industry  depends  upon 
young  men  like  these. 

Research  Funds  Cut 

It  appears  that  a  $146,000  increase 
Congress  granted  for  research  at  the 
U.S.D.A.  Sugar  Cane  Experiment  Station 
at  Houma  will  be  withheld  by  the  Nixon 
Administration.  In  fact  the  Station  may 
have  to  take  another  cut  of  $24,000. 
Money  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
many  other  purposes  will  also  be  with- 
held by  the  President. 

Unfortunately,  the  total  amount  of 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  all 
purposes  exceeds  the  amount  of  taxes 
being  collected.  If  all  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated were  to  be  spent,  an  increase 
in  taxes  would  be  necessary  to  avoid  a 
deficit. 

The  League  is  trying  to  convince  the 


Nixon  Administration  to  spend  the  addi- 
tional money  which  Congress  earmarked 
for  sugar  cane  research.  We  think  re- 
search should  have  a  high  priority  in 
federal  spending.  Any  necessary  cuts 
should  be  made  in  spending  for  other 
purposes. 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Sr.  Dies 

We  were  saddened  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Sr.,  a  former 
county  agent  in  St.  Mary  Parish.  He  died 
on  August  31  at  the  age  of  77.  Mr.  de- 
Gravelles, who  had  many  friends  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  had  been  a  cane 
grower  in  St.  Mary  Parish  prior  to  his 
retirement.  His  son,  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr. 
is  a  cane  grower  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 

Corporations  presently  control  7% 
of  all  commercial  farmland,  according 
to  summary  findings  of  an  extensive 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
on  this  subject.  However,  two- thirds 
of  the  corporations  were  family  opera- 
tions, only  20%  was  controlled  by 
groups  or  unrelated  individuals.  Some 
eight  states  have  bills  before  their  state 
houses  that  would  prevent  or  restrict 
corporate  incursion  into  agriculture. 
Some  even  ban  contractual  or  other 
types  of  integration  in  agriculture. 


Honesty  is  the  best  policy.    It  is  rare 
enough  today  to  make  you  conspicuous. 


Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  9.16 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96  - 104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  8.79  -  High  9.53 

New  York  Price  on  Oct.  12,  1972 9.40 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Oct.  12,  1972 9.0798 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Oct.  12,  1972 9.37 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Oct.  12,  1972 9.0498 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

(average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  9.16 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96-104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  8.79  -  High  9.53 

New  York  Price  on  Oct.  26,  1972  ____  9.20 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Oct.  26,  1972 9.0893 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Oct.  26,  1972 9.17 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Oct.  26,  1972  9.0593 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Congress  Adjourns  —  Minimum  Wage 


On  October  18, 1972,  the  ninety-second 
Congress  adjourned  sine  die.  The  ninety- 
third  Congress  is  expected  to  convene  on 
January  3,  1973.  One  of  the  major  actions 
taken  by  Congress  occurred  on  October 
3rd  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
the  second  time  in  history,  they  refused 
permission  by  a  roll  call  vote  to  go  to  con- 
ference. The  only  other  time  this  has  hap- 
pened occurred  on  August  1,  1972.  The 
refusal  to  go  to  conference  in  both  in- 
stances was  in  connection  with  HR  7130, 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1972. 

Prior  to  the  vote  on  October  3rd  many 
conferences  were  held  with  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
firm  commitments  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  from  the  subcommittee  chairman 
handling  HR  7130  as  to  what  the  House 
conferees  would  do  in  conference.  Among 
the  items  on  which  firm  commitments 
were  desired  was  how  agriculture  would 
be  affected  on  their  existing  overtime  ex- 
emptions. Congressman  Joe  Waggonner 
(Louisiana)  assumed  the  leadership  po- 
sition in  trying  to  obtain  these  firm  com- 
mitments. As  late  as  thirty  minutes  before 
the  vote  was  taken  (vote  had  been  de- 
layed for  more  than  five  hours  while  these 
conferences  were  being  held),  Congress- 
man Waggonner,  Congressman  Quie,  Mi- 
nority Leader  on  the  committee,  Con- 
gressman Erlenborn,  proponent  of  the 
House  Substitute  bill  and  other  members 
were  desperately  trying  to  get  commit- 
ments which  would  enable  House  con- 
ferees to  be  appointed  and  conference  to 
be  held. 

During  the  brief  debate  on  the  floor, 
before  the  vote  was  taken,  another  effort 
was  made  to  get  commitments  from  the 
chairman  and  subcommittee  chairman, 
such  commitments  were  not  given.  When 
the  vote  was  taken  196  members  voted 


against  going  to  conference  and  188  voted 
to  go  to  conference. 

In  my  many  years  on  the  Washington 
scene,  I  have  never  witnessed  as  much 
arm  twisting  as  was  being  done  by  Labor 
representatives  to  persuade  members  to 
vote  for  going  to  conference.  Congress- 
man Waggonner  and  Southern  agricul- 
turally oriented  members  along  with  oth- 
er members  did  not  feel  that  the  House 
position  would  be  supported  in  confer- 
ence unless  they  got  their  firm  commit- 
ments. This  vote  killed  a  Minimum  Wage 
Bill  for  1972,  a  new  start  will  have  to  be 
made  in  1973. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  statements 
made  during  the  debate,  prior  to  the  vote 
was  made  by  Subcommittee  Chairman 
Dent.  During  his  impassioned  twenty- 
eight  minute  speech  to  members  urging 
them  to  vote  to  go  to  conference,  taken 
from  the  Congressional  Record  he  stated: 
"No  person  in  my  entire  political  life  has 
ever  been  able  to  say  I  did  not  keep  my 
word.  I  will  keep  my  word  if  I  am  with 
you  and  I  will  keep  my  word  if  I  am 
against  you.  At  this  moment  I  have  mixed 
emotions  as  to  whether  I  am  for  or 
against,  but  Members  can  bet  their  lives 
that  wherever  I  stand  that  is  where  I  will 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Polaris 

Cane  growers  may  have  heard  of  a 
cane  ripener  called  polaris  which  was  re- 
cently granted  an  experimental  label  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
Louisiana,  Hawaii,  Florida  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  material  is  a  growth  regulator 
made  by  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  Al- 
though some  of  the  information  available 
states  that  improved  yields  of  sugar  have 
ranged  from  8  to  15  percent,  experiments 
conducted  at  the  USDA  Houma,  La.  Sta- 
tion over  the  last  three  years  using  this 
same  material  have  shown  no  increase 
in  sucrose  or  yield  of  sugar.  The  material 
has  shown  increases  in  sugar  in  tests  in 
Hawaii.  Work  with  this  material  will  con- 
tinue this  year  in  Louisiana. 
Cane  Yields  Good 

As  of  October  23  Louisiana  cane  grow- 
ers were  still  complaining  about  high 
trash  content  in  cane.  Average  percent- 
ages of  trash  at  many  mills  were  in  the 
middle  teens.  Very  few  mills  reported 
trash  averages  below  12  percent.  Attached 
leaf  rolls,  loose  tops,  and  leaves  in  short 
cane  appear  to  be  the  cause  for  high  trash. 
There  is  very  little  soil  on  samples  taken. 
Occassionally  there  is  some  soil  on  a  stalk 
which  was  pulled  out  of  the  ground. 

Reports  from  many  growers  indicate 
that  L.60-25  is  making  better  yields  of 
cane  this  year  than  during  the  last  two 
crops.  There  are  some  few  growers,  how- 
ever, who  have  reported  low  yields  in  the 
variety  in  what  appeared  to  be  good  cane. 
Processors,  in  general,  report  juice  vol- 
ume is  better  in  the  variety  this  year  than 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Most  reports  on  sucrose  of  L.62-96  have 
been  good  and  some  very  high.  Yields  of 
cane  per  acre  of  tall  L.62-96  have  been 
very  good  and  a  few  reports  of  the  short 
L.62-96  on  heavy  land  have  been  better 
than  expected,  although  not  exceedingly 
high. 

Many  growers  have  been  very  discour- 
aged with  sucrose  in  C.P.48-103.  Appar- 


ently the  variety  started  growing  again 
after  the  rains  in  late  September.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  variety  has  been  low 
in  sucrose  generally  in  the  Mississippi 
River  area  and  around  the  Bayou  La- 
fourche area.  Tonnage  in  the  variety  is 
good. 

Sucrose  in  C.P.  52-68  and  C.P.  61-37 
is  still  comparatively  low.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  cool  front  of  October  19  will  hasten 
maturity  in  these  two  canes  and  in  N.Co. 
310. 

The  Western  area  has  considerably 
more  lodged  cane  than  the  remainder  of 
the  cane  belt.  Much  of  the  L.60-25  is 
down  in  the  area.  There  is  also  down  cane 
in  C.P.  61-37  and  in  other  varieties  but 
not  as  badly  as  in  L.60-25. 

Front-End-Loaders 

Smithfield  Factory,  West  Baton  Rouge 
Parish,  is  the  latest  factory  to  go  the 
Front-End-Loader  route  to  place  cane 
on  the  feeder  table  following  the  col- 
lapsing of  a  boom  on  a  derrick. 
Poor  Purities 

Some  sugar  factories  are  having  purity 
problems.  In  a  few  instances  daily  grind- 
ing capacity  is  being  reduced  because  of 
the  longer  period  of  boiling  in  vacuum 
pans  with  lower  purity  syrups. 

Short  cane  with  poor  juice  quality  is 
responsible  in  a  small  part  for  this,  but 
stale  cane  is  probably  the  most  important 
reason.  Percent  trash  on  cane  has  been 
high.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  trash,  some 
growers  have  cut  cane  far  ahead  of  de- 
livery and  allowed  tops  and  leaves  to  dry 
to  get  a  better  burn.  This  has  no  doubt 
reduced  trash,  but  both  grower  and  proc- 
essor have  suffered.  The  grower  loses 
weight  in  two  ways.  Stalks  began  to  lose 
weight  immediately  after  being  cut  by 
evaporation.  Standing  cane  also  gives  off 
water,  but  roots  continue  to  absorb  water 
to  replenish  this  water  loss.  Weight  is  also 
lost  by  the  hotter  fire  burning  off  the 
dryer   trash   and   further   causing   stalk 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Plant  cane  treated  fall  '71, 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Stubble  cane  treated  fall  '71 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Want  clean  cane  next  spring? 

Apply  SINBAR  now 

11        M         terbacil  weed  killer 
Here's  why: 

•  Applied  this  fall  and  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second-year 
stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EG.  US  PAT  OFF 


Sinbar  is  distributed  by 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Schriever,  La. 
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RELATIVE  MATURITY  OF  SUGARCANE 
VARIETIES  GROWN  IN  LOUISIANA 

B.  L.  Legendre1 


Introduction 

The  short  growing  season  and  the 
danger  of  early  freezes  in  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  belt  place  a  premium  on 
varieties  with  early  and  rapid  sucrose 
storage.  Ideally,  cane  delivered  to  the 
mill  the  first  day  of  the  harvest  should 
have  at  least  standard  normal  juice 
sucrose  (12  percent)  and  purity  (76.5 
percent). 

This  ability  to  accumulate  sucrose 
early  must  be  consistent  from  year  to 
year.  In  recent  years  both  the  farmers 
and  processors  have  benefited  econom- 
ically from  the  release  of  several  high 
sucrose,  early-maturing,  high-tonnage 
varieties.  In  addition  to  having  an  early 
high-sucrose  content,  these  varieties  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  sucrose  until  they 
are  harvested  or  damaged  by  a  killing 
freeze. 

This  paper  summarizes  maturity  stud- 
ies during  the  1971  harvesting  season 
and  compares  results  with  the  previous 
5-year  averages  for  those  varieties  com- 
mon to  all  tests. 

Materials  and  Methods 

Maturity  studies  designed  to  measure 
relative  changes  in  crusher  juice  quality, 
i.e.,  brix,  sucrose,  and  purity,  are  con- 
ducted on  a  continuing  basis  at  the  U.S. 
Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La., 
on  first  stubble  (ratoon)  cane  on  Mhoon 
silt  loam.  Varieties  included  in  these 
tests  are  the  more  prominent  commer- 
cial varieties  representing  both  high  and 
medium-low  sucrose  types  and  unre- 
leased  varieties  that  are  candidates  for 
commercial  production.  Seven  commer- 
cial varieties,  CP  44-101,  CP  48-103,  CP 
52-68,  CP  61-37,  L  60-25,  L  62-96,  and 
L  65-69,  and  one  unreleased  variety, 
CP  65-357,  were  included  in  the  1971 
maturity  studies.  CP  65-357  will  be  con- 
sidered for  commercial  release  in  1973. 

Samples  of  each  variety,  consisting  of 
25  hand-cleaned  stalks  topped  at  a  point 


approximately  6  inches  below  the  termin- 
al bud,  were  collected,  weighed,  and 
milled  and  the  crusher  juice  was  an- 
alyzed for  brix  and  sucrose  content.  The 
number  of  samples  depended  upon  the 
number  of  replications,  one  sample  from 
each  replication.  Three  replications  were 
used  in  the  1971  study.  Plots  were  three 
rows  wide  and  approximately  40  feet 
long.  Samples  were  cut  every  2  weeks 
beginning  in  late  September  and  ending 
in  December.  In  1971  seven  sampling 
dates  were  used,  one  more  than  the 
usual,  to  compare  varieties  for  relative 
maturity  and  sucrose  content.  The 
seventh  sampling  date,  December  20, 
was  used  in  1971  because  of  the  unsea- 
sonably warm  fall  weather  during  the 
harvest.  Depending  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cane,  samples  were  collect- 
ed as  early  as  August  15  with  the  data 
obtained  used  for  reference  and  de- 
termination of  the  regression  coefficient 
for  sucrose  content  for  each  variety. 

Samples  were  passed  once  through  a 
3-roll,  iron-to-iron  sample  mill  set  to 
give  approximately  50-60  percent  juice 
extraction.  Brix,  apparent  sucrose,  and 
purity  were  determined  in  the  usual 
manner:  brix  by  hydrometer,  sucrose  by 
polarization,  and  purity  as  the  ratio  of 
sucrose  to  brix  (5).  Estimated  yields  of 
96  pol  (96  percent  pure  sucrose)  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  were  determined  by 
Legendre  and  Henderson's  modification 
of  Arceneaux's  procedure  (1,  2,  4). 

Results  and  Discussion 

There  were  no  freezing  temperatures 
recorded  during  the  1971  harvesting  sea- 
son. The  lowest  reported  temperature 
was  37 °F.  on  November  11.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber through  December  was  3  degrees 


1  Research  Agronomist,  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field 
Station,  Southern  Region,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Houma,  Louisiana  70360. 
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above  the  previous  68-year  average. 
Rainfall  during  the  same  4  months  to- 
taled 25.95  inches;  17.61  inches  were  re- 
corded for  the  month  of  September  at 
the  Houma  Station.  Much  of  the  rain 
was  associated  with  the  passage  of  Hur- 
ricane Edith  on  September  16.  During 
the  3  months  in  which  most  of  the  har- 
vest of  sugarcane  was  completed,  Octo- 
ber through  December,  8.34  inches  of 
rain  was  collected,  5.14  inches  below  the 
average  for  those  3  months. 

After  the  storm  of  September  16,  cane 
in  most  plots  was  badly  lodged.  Plots  of 
varieties  CP  52-68  and  CP  65-357  were 
exceptions.  With  subsequent  ideal  grow- 
ing conditions  most  cane  curved  upward 
within  a  few  days.  However,  the  cane 
became  brittle  and  in  most  cases  was 
tangled  and  crooked. 

The  rate  of  maturity  or  accumulation 
of  sucrose  as  measured  by  the  daily  gain 
in  96  pol  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  ranged 
from  a  low  of  1.02  pounds  for  L  60-25  to 
a  high  of  1.55  pounds  for  both  CP  44-101 
and  CP  48-103  (Table  1).  The  combined 
average  daily  gain  for  all  eight  varieties 
in  1971  was  1.38  pounds  96  pol  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane.  The  average  daily  gain  for 
the  same  varieties  included  in  tests  dur- 
ing the  previous  5  years  was  1.31 
pounds.  This  collaborates  earlier  reports 
for  varieties  grown  in  Louisiana  (3). 


Table  1.  Daily  Gains  in  Sugar  Per  Ton 
of  Cane  for  Eight  Sugarcane 
Varieties  Grown  at  Houma, 
La.,  During  1971. 


Variety 

Daily  gain 

96  pol  sugar 

1971  (lb) 

Average 

daily  gain 

96  pol  sugar 

1966-70  (lb)i 

CP  44-101 

1.55 

1.49 

CP  48-103 

1.55 

1.32 

CP  52-68 

1.40 

1.32 

CP  61-37 

1.36 

1.37 

CP  65-357  * 

1.52 

— 

L  60-25 

1.02 

1.06 

L  62-96 

1.31 

1.31 

L  65-69 

1.33 

— 

L.S.D. 

0.19 

0.17 

1  CP  61-37,  1968-70;  L  62-96,  1969-70;  CP  65- 
357;  and  L  65-69,  1971  only. 
*  Unreleased  variety. 

Relative  maturity,  measured  by  the 
sucrose  of  the  crusher  juice,  was  signifi- 
cantly different  between  certain  varieties 
on  each  of  the  seven  sampling  dates.  CP 
65-357,  L  60-25,  L  62-96,  and  L  65-69 
had  nearly  acceptable  levels  of  sucrose 
on  September  27  and  continued  to  ac- 
cumulate sucrose  throughout  the  sam- 
pling period.  CP  44-101,  CP  48-103,  CP 
52-68,  and  CP  61-37  had  considerably 
lower  levels  of  sucrose  at  this  early  date 
(Table  2). 


Table  2.     Crusher     Twice    Sucrose    Content   of   Eight  Sugarcane  Varieties  on    Seven 
Sampling  Dates,  Grown  and  Milled  at  Houma,  La.,  During  1971. 


Date  of        : 

VARIETIES 

sampling 

CP  44-101 

:CP  48-103 

CP  52-68 

CP  61-37     : 

CP  65-357* 

:L  60-25 

:L  62-96       : 

L  65-69 

Sept.  27 

8.61     : 

10.59 

10.36 

11.09 

12.37 

13.01 

:    12.12 

11.86 

Oct.   12 

9.66 

12.63 

11.90 

12.24 

14.23 

13.71 

:   13.98 

13.25 

Oct.  26 

12.26 

14.45 

13.35 

14.23 

16.06 

15.90 

:   15.96 

:  16.05 

Nov.  8 

13.84 

16.01 

15.23 

15.69 

17.84 

:  16.87 

:   17.02 

:  16.36 

Nov.  22 

14.97 

16.73 

16.15 

16.34 

17.80 

17.23 

:   17.67 

17.22 

Dec.  6 

15.04 

17.84 

16.59 

17.02 

:   18.64 

:   17.50 

:   18.14 

:   18.04 

Dec.  20 

16.28 

18.07 

17.33 

17.69 

19.96 

18.07 

:   18.65 

:   18.50 

Unreleased  varietv. 

LSD  between: 

.05 

:         .01 

Varieties  as  an  average  of  all  dates 

0.42 

0.56 

Dates  as  an  average  of  all  varieties 

0.39 

0.52 

Varieties,   anv  date 

1.12 

1.48 
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L  60-25  was  not  significantly  higher 
in  sucrose  content  than  CP  65-357  or 
L  62-96  on  September  27,  but  was  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  other  five  va- 
rieties. CP  65-357  replaced  L  60-25  as  the 
variety  with  the  highest  sucrose  content 
on  the  other  sampling  dates  but  only 
on  the  last  sampling  date,  December  20, 
was  the  difference  significant.  CP  65- 
357,  L  60-25,  L  62-96,  and  L  65-69  were 
early  maturing  and  essentially  equal  in 
sucrose  content  on  the  seven  sampling 
dates.  CP  48-103  was  not  as  early  to  ma- 
ture as  CP  65-357,  L  60-25,  L  62-96,  and 
L  65-69  but  matured  rapidly  between 
September  27  and  November  22.  After 
the  November  22  sampling  date,  CP  48- 
103  was  essentially  equal  in  sucrose  to 
the  four  previously  mentioned  high-suc- 
rose varieties. 


CP  52-68  and  CP  61-37  were  not  sig- 
nificantly different  in  sucrose  on  any 
sampling  date.  However,  both  were  sig- 
nificantly lower  in  sucrose  than  the  high- 
sucrose  varieties  on  most  of  the  sampling 
dates.  CP  44-101  was  significantly  lower 
than  all  varieties  on  each  sampling  date. 

Purity,  or  the  ratio  of  sucrose  to  brix, 
was  good  during  the  1971  season  (Table 
3 ) .  The  purity  of  L  65-69  was  somewhat 
lower  than  might  be  expected  for  a  va- 
riety with  its  high  sucrose.  L  65-69  has 
been  included  in  the  maturity  studies 
only  1  year;  further  observations  on  pur- 
ity will  be  necessary. 

Sucrose  levels  in  1971  were  generally 
higher  than  the  previous  5-vear  average 
(Table  4).  Only  in  CP  48-103  were  the 
sucrose  levels  numerically  lower  in  1971 


Table  3.     Purity  of  Eight  Sugarcane  Varieties  on  Seven  Sampling  Dates,  Grown  and 
Milled  at  Houma,  La.,  during  1971. 


Date  of 
sampling 


:CP  44-101 


CP  48-103  :CP  52-68 


VARIETIES 
:CP  61-37     :CP  65-357*  :L  60-25 


L  62-96       :L  65-69 


Sept.  27 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  26 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  22 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  20 


67.19 
70.95 
77.11 
80.75 
83.40 
84.78 
87.81 


73.29 
80.78 
87.86 
87.04 
87.14 
89.53 
90.83 


:   73.81 

74.84 

78.69     : 

:  78.34 

78.41 

83.10     : 

:  79.44 

83.85 

85.90     : 

:  84.52 

88.53 

87.37     : 

:  86.50 

88.80 

88.87     : 

:  88.32 

90.15 

90.93     : 

:  89.39 

91.80 

:  92.32     : 

82.43 
82.39 
87.41 
90.60 
89.97 
90.36 
92.34 


78.63 
83.24 
86.27 
88.89 
89.60 
91.17 
91.54 


76.34 
79.61 
84.94 
86.09 
88.13 
89.55 
90.84 


Unreleased  variety. 

LSD  between: 

Varieties    as    an    average  of    all  dates 
Dates  as  an  average  of  all  varieties 
Varieties,  any  date 


.05 

.01 

1.07 

1.42 

1.00 

1.33 

2.84 

3.76 

Table  4.     Average  Crusher  Juice  Sucrose  Percentage  for  Six  Sugarcane  Varieties  on 
Six  Samplilng  Dates,  1966-70,  Grown  at  Houma,  La.   l 


Date  of              : 

Varieties 

sampling 

:  CP  44-101 

:  CP  48-103 

i  CP  52-68 

:  L  60-25 

:  L  62-96 

:  CP  61-37 

Sept.  27          : 

7.71         : 

11:25 

9.21 

:    10.11 

12.02 

:   11.26 

Oct.   12 

.     9.13 

:   12.86 

10.82 

:    11.79 

13.50 

:   13.63 

Oct.  26 

:   10.31 

:   13.83 

12.17 

:   12.58 

14.91 

:   14.92 

Nov.  8 

:   12.34 

:   15.63 

13.86 

:   14.58 

16.11 

:   16.40 

Nov.  22 

:   12.94 

:   16.4-1 

14.18 

:   15.35 

16.23 

:   15.88 

Dec. 

:   13.78 

:   16.61 

:   14.76 

:   15.46 

16.38 

:   16.32 

CP  61-37,  1968-70  average;  L  62-96,  1969-70  average. 
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than  for  the  previous  5-year  averages  for 
the  first  two  sampling  dates. 

The  data  for  1971  and  for  the  previous 
5  years  indicate  that  L  60-25  is  both  a 
high-sucrose  and  an  early-maturing  va- 
riety with  excellent  purity.  However,  the 
data  for  the  last  6  years  show  that  L  60- 
25  reaches  a  plateau  in  its  maturity  curve 
by  early  November.  Further  accumula- 
tion of  sucrose  is  negligible.  This  same 
trend  is  seen  for  L  62-96  with  3  years' 
data.  However  the  other  six  varieties  con- 
tinued to  accumulate  sucrose  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  throughout  the 
sampling  period. 

The  eight  varieties  included  in  the 
1971  study  can  be  separated  into  three 
groups  based  upon  their  relative  sucrose 
content  (Table  5).  Group  1,  High-CP 
65-357,  L  60-25,  L  62-96,  and  L  65-69; 
Group  2,  Medium-high-CP  48-103,  CP 
52-68,  and  CP  61-37;  and  Group  3,  Low 
CP  44-101.  These  same  three  groups 
would  represent  the  maturity  classifica- 
tions of  early,  midseason,  and  late,  re- 
spectively. 

All  four  varieties  in  Group  1  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  merchantable  product 
with  a  normal  juice  sucrose  approaching 
or  exceeding  12  percent  and  purity  ap- 
proaching 76.5  percent  at  the  usual  mid- 
October  start  of  the  harvest.  In  Group  2, 
CP  48-103  might  be  used  as  an  early  ma- 
turing variety  where  it  is  adapted.  Both 
CP  52-68  and  CP  61-37  should  be  kept 
until  midseason  to  allow  for  adequate 
sucrose  accumulation  and  maturity. 

CP  44-101  is  no  longer  grown  as  a  com- 
mercial variety  because  of  its  low  sucrose 
and  late  maturity. 

There  are  now  a  record  350,000  acres 
planted  in  sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  plus 
an  increased  marketing  quota.  This  in- 
creases the  need  for  a  longer  harvesting 
season.  The  newer  varieties  selected  for 
Louisiana  are  capable  of  providing  a 
high  level  of  sucrose  early  in  October. 
These  early-maturing  and  high-sucrose 
varieties  permit  harvesting  operations  to 
begin  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than  the 
usual  mid-October  starting  date.  These 
varieties  continue  to  accumulate  sucrose 
until  harvested  or  damaged  by  a  freeze. 
Also,  their  rate  of  maturity  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  dependent  upon  the  weather  as 
were  the  rates  of  older  varieties.  Daily 


Table  5.  Classification  of  Eight  Sugar- 
cane Varieties  Included  in  1971 
Maturity  Study  at  Houma,  La. 


Relative 

Group  No. 

sucrose                Maturity 

and  variety 

content               classification 

Group  1 

Early            High 

CP  65-357 

L  60-25 

L  62-96 

L-65-69 

Group  2 

Mid-season  Medium-high 

CP  48-103 

CP  52-68 

CP  61-37 

Group  3 

Late            Low 

CP  44-101 

gains  of  recoverable  96  pol  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  of  1.0-1.5  pounds  are  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  varieties  included  in  this  test 
or  previous  tests,  but  the  early-maturing 
varieties  have  the  distinct  advantage  of 
being  high  in  sucrose  at  the  start  of  the 
harvest.  Both  CP  44-101  and  CP  65-357 
had  about  the  same  daily  gain  in  recov- 
erable 96  pol  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  in 
1971.  However,  CP  44-101  had  an  8.61 
percent  crusher  juice  sucrose  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  whereas  CP  65-357  had  a  12.37 
percent.  It  is  the  goal  of  today's  plant 
breeders  to  produce  varieties  like  CP  65- 
357,  L  60-25,  L  62-96,  and  L  62-69  that 
are  early  maturing  and  high  in  sucrose 
each  year,  whether  the  season  is  wet  or 
dry,  hot  or  cold. 
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(Continued  on  page  12) 
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1971   HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Charles  Laperouse,  Lazart  Romero,  Freddie  Laperouse  (L.  &  R.  Farms),  St. 
Martin ville,  Louisiana  25.4  tons  per  acre  on  535.1  acres. 
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Edgar  Schexnayder  and  Dan  Fontenot  (County  Agent),  Welcome,  La.  34.9  tons 

per  acre  on  620.0  acres. 
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STANDARD 


has  another  solution 
to  water  pollution ! . . . 

SPRAY  COOLING  PONDS 


H< 


BAROMETRIC 
"CONDENSER 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE  CO., 
INC.  has  pioneered  many  innovations  in 
the  sugar  industry  and  now  has  developed 
more  low  cost  water  pollution  controls. 

SPRAY  COOLING  PONDS  are  used  by  raw 
sugar  mills  to  reduce  the  temperature  of 
the  condenser  cooling  water.  A  CLOSED 
SYSTEM  COOLING  POND  uses  the  same 
water  over  again.  Only  make-up  water  is 
added.  None  is  returned  to  a  public  body 
of  water  to  cause  thermal  or  biological 
pollution. 


A  properly  designed  spray  pond  will  use  ex- 
isting air  conditions  (temperature,  humidity, 
velocity)  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  con- 
denser cooling  water  so  that  it  can  be  effec- 
tively reused.  Give  us  the  necessary  data  and 
we  will  furnish  you  with  a  schematic  layout 
of  a  pond  to  fit  your  specific  requirements, 
together  with  a  material  list  and  quotation. 

When  you  place  your  order  with  STANDARD 
we  will  furnish  all  of  the  components;  pumps, 
pipe,  fittings,  nozzles,  etc.,  cut  to  size  and 
ready  to  be  installed  by  your  year  round  oper- 
ating personnel  before  next  grinding  season. 


llfiiPf 
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For  additional  information  and  quotation  please  contact 
Mr.  Ed  Hahn  at  our  New  Orleans  Office 
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STANDARDIZE 

ON 

STANDARD 


STANDARD  SUPPLY 

&  HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

822  TCHOUPITOULAS  ST. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130 

522-6641 
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Clet  Segura  (overseer  for  Bernard  Brothers),  Cade,  Louisiana  29.9  tons  per  acre  on 

383.2  acres. 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 
evaporation.  The  other  loss  is  the  lower- 
ing of  purity.  This  reduces  the  price  the 
grower  receives  for  cane. 

Net  cane  was  about  the  same  although 
percent  trash  was  less.  Mill  owners  lose 
because  poor  purities  causes  fabrication 
problems  and  lowers  sugar  recoveries.  Ev- 
erybody loses  something.  Fresh  cane,  al- 
though it  contains  a  higher  percentage  of 
trash  is  better  for  all  concerned.  Think 
this  over. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone  522-1225 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Yields  of  Cane  Better— Trash  Higher- 
Sucrose  Lower 


The  harvest  of  the  1972  cane  crop  is 
about  one-third  completed  and  the  crop 
appears  to  be  better  than  earlier  predic- 
tions indicated.  Reports  from  many  grow- 
ers show  fields  are  yielding  more  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  than  was  earlier  expected. 
In  general,  L.  60-25  produced  more  cane 
per  acre  this  year  than  it  did  in  the  1970 
and  1971  crops  and  it  also  harvested 
much  better.  With  few  exceptions  L.62- 
96  has  made  very  good  yields  of  cane 
per  acre.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
L.68-96  did  not  produce  very  high  yields 
wherre  Stunting  Disease  was  a  problem 
and  where  drought  occurred  on  heavy 
soils. 

An  earlier  prediction  by  the  writer  of 
25  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre  for  the  aver- 
age for  the  crop  has  been  increased  by 
one  ton  per  acre. 

Trash  and  mud  on  cane  has  been  a 
problem.  A  number  of  mills  show  a  to- 
date  trash  figure  of  above  13  percent.  A 
few  individual  samples  have  been  as  high 
as  40  percent. 

Sucrose  in  L.60-25  and  L.62-96  has 
generally  been  good  but  there  have  been 
some  exceptions.  Sucrose  in  L.62-96  has 
been  good  all  over  the  belt  both  in  stub- 
ble and  in  plant  cane.  The  variety  C.P. 
48-103  did  not  mature  as  early  this  year 
as  usual  and  it  has  been  low  in  sugar  in 
several  areas.  C.P.  52-68,  C.P.  55-30, 
N.Co.  210,  and  C.P.  61-37  have  been 
very  low  in  sucrose  content  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  cool  weather  beginning 
November  8  will  hasten  the  ripening  of 
these  varieties.  Many  growers  have  al- 
ready completed  harvesting  all  of  the 
L.60-25  and  most  of  L.62-96  and  by  No- 
vember 15  all  that  will  remain  are  the 


later  maturing  varieties  with  lower  than 
normal  sucrose  and  purity. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
lodged  cane  around  the  belt.  The  Teche 
area  has  more  down  and  lodged  cane 
than  other  areas  and  in  that  area  even 
C.P.  52-68  is  lodged.  Although  lodged 
and  down  cane  is  always  more  costly  to 
handle  and  more  cane  is  left  in  the  field 
as  scrap,  this  type  cane  is  harvesting  bet- 
ter this  year  than  during  the  last  two 
years.  There  is  more  cane  getting  to  the 
heap  row  in  lodged  fields  this  year  than 
during  the  last  two  years.  Fields  look 
better  following  this  harvest  than  follow- 
ing the  harvest  of  the  last  two  years. 
Many  growers  report  cane  is  not  brittle. 
Some  say  additional  equipment  or  better 
equipment  has  been  purchased  and 
speed  is  not  as  necessary  and  a  better 
job  can  be  done.  Nevertheless,  lodged 
cane  is  always  somewhat  lower  in  sugar 
content  and  this  is  another  loss  caused 
by  lodged  cane. 

Because  the  later  maturing  canes  are 
still  low  in  sugar  content  and  because 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  lodged 
cane  with  lower  juice  qualities  left  to 
be  harvested,  the  writer  has  reduced  by 
5  pounds  an  earlier  estimate  of  180 
pounds  of  sugar  per  net  ton  for  the  State 
average.  However,  this  will  have  little 
affect  on  an  earlier  estimate  made  by  the 
writer  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be 
produced  by  the  State.  The  higher  cane 
yields  now  predicted  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  lower  sugar  per  net 
ton  now  predicted.  It  now  appears  that 
Louisiana  will  produce  about  26  net  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  with  about  175  pounds 
of  sugar  per  net  ton  and  have  a  total 
sugar  production  of  about  740,000  tons 
of  sugar,  raw  value  for  the  State. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


CONDITIONAL  PAYMENTS 
IN  DANGER 


Sometime  ago  the  firm  of  Hogan  and 
Hartson,  Attorneys  at  Law,  assisted  by 
Peter  H.  Schuck  (known  to  Louisiana 
sugar  people  as  the  author  of  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Review  concerning  Loui- 
siana sugar  cane  workers  and  known 
around  Washington  as  a  member  of 
Nader's  group),  entered  suit  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  associates.  The  complaint  filed 
by  them  asked  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion against  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  attacking  the  Wage 
Determination  issued  by  USDA,  which 
became  effective  on  January  10,  1972. 
The  plaintiffs  listed  in  the  suit  were  Huey 
Freeman  of  Napoleonville,  and  the  Plan- 
tation Adult  Basic  Education  Advisory 
Committee  of  Thibodaux.  They  sought 
to  enjoin  the  making  of  conditional  pay- 
ments to  Louisiana  producers  unless  and 
until  the  Wage  Determination,  which  be- 
came effective  on  January  10,  1972,  was 
amended  to  make  it  retroactive  to  apply 
to  all  harvesting  work  performed  on  the 
1971  crop  and  amended  to  establish  wage 
rates  without  regard  to  the  President's 
stabilization  program.  This  would  mean, 
if  they  won  their  case,  that  conditional 
payments  for  1972  could  not  be  made 
until  each  grower  had  proven  that  he 
had  paid  the  revised  wages  for  all  work 
in  connection  with  the  harvesting  of  last 
year's  crop. 

The  case  was  assigned  to  U.S.  District 


Judge  Pratt  and  was  handled  before  him 
by  Michael  Katz,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 
On  Wednesday,  October  11th,  Mr.  John 
Ferren  and  Mr.  Philip  Larson,  attorneys 
for  the  plaintiffs,  appeared  before  Judge 
Pratt  along  with  Mr.  Katz.  Judge  Pratt 
granted  the  temporary  injunction  and  his 
order  making  it  effective  was  signed  on 
October  27th.  The  order  would  require 
the  U.S.D.A.  to  issue  an  amended  wage 
determination  effective  October  1,  1971 
with  wage  rates  based  solely  on  factors 
prescribed  by  the  Sugar  Act  with  no  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  wage  stabili- 
zation program.  The  order  would  also 
prevent  the  U.S.D.A.  from  making  any 
more  Sugar  iVct  payments  until  this  court 
case  has  been  finally  decided  on  the  basis 
of  its  merits. 

As  of  this  writing,  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  expected  to  ask  for  a  stay  of 
the  injunction  while  an  appeal  is  filed. 
If  the  court's  decision  should  stand,  it 
could  require  not  only  payments  of  addi- 
tional wages  to  workers  for  the  harvest 
of  1971  crop,  but  could  have  long  term 
effects  in  that  it  would  mean  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  not  be  final  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  other 
farm  programs. 

Final  settlement  of  this  court  case  mav 
require  several  years.  Equity  demands 
that  some  way  be  found  to  continue  the 
making  of  Sugar  Act  payments,  pending 
final  disposition  of  the  case. 
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IN   FURLOW-LAUGHLIN   COUNTRY... 

WE'VE   COMBINED   THE  BIG  DIESEL  POWER  OF  ALLIS-CHALMERS' 


745    WHEEL    LOADERS    WITH    THE    BIG    GRABBING    ABILITY    OF 


ROCKLAND'S    CANE    GRAPPLES    -   THE    SWEETEST   TEAM    EVER! 


THE  NEW  METHOD 
OF  USING  WHEEL- 
LOADERS  IN  PLACE 
OF  YARD  DERRICKS 
HAS  PROVEN  TO  BE 
THE  BEST  PROFIT 
MAKING,  COST  SAV- 
ING IDEA  TO  HIT 
THE  SUGAR  INDUS- 
TRY IN  YEARS* 


•ONE-HALF  TO  ONE-THIRD  AS  EXPENSIVE 
AS  DERRICKS. 

•ECONOMICAL  STACKING  -  SHORT  CYCLE 
TIME. 

•HANDLE    UP    TO    5,000   TONS   PER    DAY. 


•SWEEPS  SLAB  CLEAN   AUTOMATICALLY. 


•MANY  OTHER  ADVANTAGES. 


SEE  US  FOR  ALL  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS 

ALLIS-CHALMERS   MOTOR   GRADERS 

KOEHRING  CRANES  WITH  GRAPPLES 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  LAND  CLEARING  TRACTORS 


NEW  AND  USED 
EQUIPMENT  •   PARTS 
SERVICE  •   RENTALS 

CONSTRUCTION,  INDUSTRIAL 
AND  ROADBUILDING  EQUIPMENT 

FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 

EQUIPMENT  INC. 

BATON  ROUGE  348  6721  /  NEW  ORLEANS  888  4840 
LAFAYETTE  2351334  /  LAKE  CHARLES  4330571 
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WAYS  TO  REDUCE  LABOR  COSTS 


•  \ 


By  R.  Charles  Hodson 

Higher  wage  rates  and  a  shortage  of  qualified  workers  are  two  problems 
Louisiana  sugarcane  farmers  must  consider  in  planning  their  future  operations. 
We  are  listing  below  several  steps  growers  can  take  to  control  their  labor  require- 
ments and  costs.  Some  of  them  are  obvious  steps  which  common  sense  suggests. 
Others  are  merely  suggestions  which  merit  consideration  under  the  present  labor 
situation. 

The  steps  are: 

1.  Increase  the  use  of  mechanical  planters. 

2.  Perform  fewer  cultivations.  Scientists  have  shown  that  many  Louisiana 
growers  carry  out  more  cultivations  than  are  necessary. 

3.  Increase  the  use  of  multi-row  and  higher  capacity  equipment. 

4.  Make  more  use  of  airplanes  for  chemical  applications.  Some  growers  will 
disagree  with  this  because  they  say  ground  applications  are  more  effective  and 
require  less  chemicals. 

5.  Reduce  the  waiting  time  of  hauling  vehicles  at  the  factory.  The  factory 
management  can  accomplish  this  with  the  cooperation  of  shippers. 

6.  Growers  and  processors  should  work  together  to  reduce  cross-hauling  of 
cane. 

7.  For  some  growers,  the  hiring  of  custom  work  for  some  jobs  may  be  more 
economical  than  providing  their  own  labor  and  equipment.  Equipment  cost  is  the 
more  important  factor  here. 

8.  Eliminate  "make  work"  jobs  during  the  off-season.  The  luxury  of  extra 
year-round  labor  is  no  longer  practical. 

9.  Employ  only  those  workers  who  are  productive. 

10.  In  some  situations,  two  or  more  growers  may  be  able  to  pool  laborers 
and  equipment  for  certain  jobs. 

11.  Maintain  a  good  working  relationship  with  your  employees.  A  man  who 
likes  his  work  is  usually  more  productive. 


SUGAR  PRICE 


By  Gilbert  J.  Durbin 


The  Sugar  Act's  current  price  objec- 
tives for  raw  sugar  is  $9.20  a  hundred 
pounds.  If  the  simple  average  of  market 
prices  for  seven  consecutive  market  days 
is  8.92  (97%  of  9.20)  or  less,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  be  required  by  law  to 
reduce  his  "determination  of  sugar  re- 
quirements" (total  amount  of  sugar  al- 
lowed to  be  marketed).  Otherwise,  the 
Secretary  is  prohibited  by  law  from  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  sugar  allowed  to 
be  marketed. 

Any  reduction  the  Secretary  makes  in 
November  must  be  made  in  the  1972  de- 


termination of  requirements  (presently 
11,800,000  tons).  Any  reduction  in  De- 
cember must  be  made  in  the  1973  de- 
termination of  requirements. 

On  October  3,  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced he  was  considering  a  determi- 
nation of  sugar  requirements  for  1973  at 
a  level  of  11,800,000  tons.  The  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  strongly  objected 
and  recommended  that  the  figure  be 
11,500,000  tons.  On  October  31,  the  Sec- 
retary officially  announced  that  11,700,- 
000  tons  would  be  permitted  to  be  mar- 
keted in  1973. 
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SUGARCANE  VARIETY  OUTFIELD 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  1971 


Hugh  P.  Fanguy  1 


Introduction 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  outfield 
variety  testing  program  is  to  determine 
the  yield  prospects  of  experimental  varie- 
ties of  sugarcane  after  they  have  been 
selected  and  tested  in  the  seedling  and 
infield  stages  of  Houma  and  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  (1)  (5). 

Yield  data  were  obtained  from  repli- 
cated outfield  experiments  at  10  light  and 
3  heavy  soil  locations.  Plant  cane,  first 
stubble  and  second  stubble  experiments 
are  generally  harvested  at  each  location. 

All  phases  of  the  outfield  variety  test- 
ing program  were  conducted  on  a  coop- 
erative basis  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  The  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  American 
Sugarcane  League. 

Seasonal  Conditions 

The  1971  growing  season  was  general- 
ly favorable  for  sugarcane  growth.  The 
growing  season  was  more  than  220  days 
long.  Sugarcane  growth  was  normal  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  except  for  some 
locations  in  the  western  part  of  the  sugar- 
cane area. 

The  most  damaging  weather  during 
1971  was  when  Hurricane  Edith  entered 
the  coast  in  the  western  part  of  the  Lou- 
isiana sugarcane  area.2  Edith  entered  the 
coast  between  Grand  Chenier  and  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  at  approxi- 
mately 8:00  AM  on  September  16.  Sus- 
tained winds  estimated  at  75-80  mph  with 
gusts  of  85-95  mph  were  experienced 
where  Edith  moved  inland.  Tides  ranged 
from  5-8  ft.  above  normal  in  Vermilion 
and  Cote  Blanche  Bays  in  advance  of  the 
hurricane. 

The  high  winds  from  Edith  combined 
with  water-saturated  soils  caused  most  of 
the  sugarcane  to  lodge.  The  high  winds 
also  caused  extensive  breakage  in  the  va- 
rieties L  65-96,  CP  61-37  and  L  60-25  as 
it  moved  inland. 


1  Research  Agronomist,  Southern  Region, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Houma,  Louisiana  70360.  Based 
on  results  obtained  cooperatively  with  M.  J. 
Giamalva,  Professor,  Louisiana  State  University, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  70803. 

2  Climatological  data  for  Louisiana,  Septem- 
ber, 1971,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Ash- 
ville,  N.  C. 


Heavy  September  rains  delayed  plant- 
ing operations  until  October.  Relatively 
dry  weather  during  October  enabled  the 
sugarcane  farmers  to  plant  most  of  their 
acreage,  although  the  tangled  brittle  cane 
slowed  planting  operations. 

Experimental  Techniques 

The  outfield  variety  experiments  are 
planted  in  a  randomized  complete  block 
design.  Each  variety  is  replicated  3-4 
times.  Each  plot  measures  6.6  meters 
(18  ft.)  wide  and  13.1  meters  (36  ft.) 
long.  The  experiments  are  cut  by  me- 
chanical harvesters  from  October  15  to 
December  15.  Plots  are  piled  and  weighed 
with  a  tractor-mounted  hydraulic  grab 
and  scale.  A  random  20-stalk  sample  is 
taken  from  each  plot  for  sucrose  analysis. 
Tons  of  cane  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre  are  calculated 
for  each  plot.  An  analysis  of  varience  is 
conducted  on  each  experiment.  The  ex- 
periments are  grouped  according  to  soil 
types,  crops  and  locations,  and  a  com- 
bined analysis  is  conducted.  A  more  de- 
tailed description  of  procedures  used  in 
the  outfield  variety  testing  program  in 
Louisiana  can  be  found  elsewhere  ( 2 ) . 

Results 
Plant  Cane— Light  Soil 

The  varieties  L  66-97  and  CP  66-376 
were  high  yielding  (Table  1),  but  were 
very  badly  lodged  and  required  consid- 
erable hand  scrapping  before  they  could 
be  weighed.  These  varieties  were  unac- 
ceptable from  a  mechanical  harvesting 
standpoint.  CP  66-315  was  the  most  erect 
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Plant  cane  treated  fall  '71. 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Stubble  cane  treated  fall  '71. 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 
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Table  1.     Combined  Analysis  of  Sug 

arcane  Variety  Experiments  at  8  Plant  Cane 

LSU  and  USDA  Outfield  Locations  on 

Light  Soil  During  1971.1 

t 

Tons  of  cane 

Sugar  per  ton 

:     Sugar  per 

Variety 

per  acre 

of  cane 

acre 

6283  a 

CP  66-315 

:  27.45      b 

228.9      b  c 

L  66-97 

:  27.24      b  c 

229.9      b  c 

6262  a 

CP  66-376 

:  26.34      bed 

235.0  a  b 

6190  a 

L  60-25 

25.47              d 

237.3  a 

6044  a  b 

CP  61-37 

28.87  a 

208.6 

e 

6022  a  b 

L  62-96 

25.01              d  e 

238.9  a 

5975  a  b 

L  65-69 

25.99          c  d 

224.6          c 

5837      b 

L  66-48 

27.50      b 

210.1 

d  e 

5778      b 

CP  48-103 

23.90                  e 

225.5          c 

5389          c 

CP  52-68       : 

24.13                  e 

215.6 

d 

5202          c 

1    Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  : 

not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  prob- 

ability  according  to  the  Duncan  multiple 

;  range  test. 

experimental  variety  in  the  plant  cane 
experiments.  CP  61-37  was  the  highest 
yielding  variety  in  the  plant  cane  experi- 
ments but  it  also  required  considerable 
hand  scrapping. 

L  65-69  produced  tonnage  equal  to  that 
of  L  60-25  and  higher  than  CP  52-68.  It 
was  equal  to  CP  48-103  and  higher  than 
CP  52-68  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
First  Stubble-Light  Soil 

CP  65-357  and  L  62-96  yielded  with 
the  leading  varieties  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre,  and  were  the  highest  in  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  (Table  2) . 

L  65-69  was  equal  to  L  60-25  in  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  and  equal  to  CP  48-103 
in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  L  65-69  was 
lower  than  L  62-96  in  sugar  per  acre  but 
equal  to  L  60-25,  CP  61-37  and  CP  48- 
103. 


CP  61-37  was  in  the  highest  group  in 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  in  the  lowest 
group  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
Second  Stubble— Light  Soil 

L  62-96  was  the  highest  yielding  va- 
riety in  the  second  stubble  experiments 
in  sugar  per  acre  ( Table  3 ) .  It  was  equal 
to  CP  61-37  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and 
equal  to  L  60-25  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
Plant  Cane— Heavy  Soil 

CP  66-315  was  the  highest  yielding  va- 
riety in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  the  heavy 
soil  plant  cane  experiments  ( Table  4 ) .  It 
was  also  in  the  top  group  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 

L  65-69  was  equal  to  L  62-96  in  tons 
of  cane  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
and  sugar  per  acre. 

L  60-25  was  in  the  lowest  group  in  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  and  sugar  per  acre  and 


Table  2.     Combined  Analysis  of  Sugarcane  Variety  Experiments  at  9  First  Stubble 
LSU  and  USDA  Outfield  Locations  on  Light  Soil  During;  1971.1 


• 
• 

Tons  of  cane               :     Sugar  per  ton              i 

Sugar  per 

Variety          : 

per  acre                    :           of  cane 

acre 

CP  65-357 

28.98  a                         :  253.2  a 

7338  a 

L  62-96         : 

28.50  a 

247.4  a  b 

7051  a 

L  60-25 

25.15      b  c 

242.5      b 

6099      b 

CP  61-37 

29.58  a 

203.6 

e 

6022      b  c 

L  65-69 

25.45      b 

232.2          c 

5909      b  c 

CP  48-103 

25.31      b 

227.4          c 

d 

5755          c 

CP  52-68 

:  24.07          c 

223.3           1 

d 

5375              d 

1    Means  follo"\ 

ved  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly 

different  at 

the  5%  level  of  prob- 

ability  accoi 

ding  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 
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Table  3.     Combined  Analysis  of  Sugarcane  Variety  Experiments  at  5  Second 
Stubble  LSU  and  USDA  Outfield  Locations  on  Light  Soil  During  1971.1 


Variety 


Tons  of  cane 
per  acre 


Sugar  per  ton 
of  cane 


Sugar  per 
acre 


L  62-96 

:  25.17  a 

231.9  a 

5837  a 

CP  61-37 

:  24.43  a 

189.2          c 

4622      b 

L  60-25 

:  18.95      b 

224.7  a 

4258      b  c 

CP  48-103 

:  19.85       b 

208.6      b 

4141      b  c 

CP  52-68       : 

19.94      b 

202.6      b 

4040      b  c 

CP  55-30 

:  20.91       b 

185.2          c 

3873          c 

1    Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  prob- 
ability according  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 


Table  4.     Combined  Analysis  of  Sugarcane  Variety  Experiment  at  2  Plant  Cane 
LSU  and  USDA  Outfield  Locations  on  Heavy  Soil  During  1971.1 


• 

Tons 

of  cane               : 

Sugar  per  ton              j 

Sugar 

per 

Variety          : 

per 

acre 

:           of  cane                    : 

:         acre 

i 

CP  66-315 

31.04 

a 

209.6  a  b 

6506  a 

L  62-96         : 

28.58 

b 

218.1  a 

6234  a 

L  65-69         : 

26.87 

b  c 

224.3  a 

6027  a 

b 

L  66-48 

28.20 

b 

198.6      b  c 

5601 

b  c 

CP  66-376 

24.85 

c 

d 

222.8  a 

5537 

bed 

L  66-97 

27.16 

b  c 

200.1      b 

5435 

bed 

CP  61-37 

27.09 

b  c 

194.8      b  c 

5277 

c  d 

CP  52-68 

27.24 

b 

184.0          c 

5012 

c  d 

L  60-25 

23.00 

d 

215.2  a 

4950 

d 

Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  prob- 
ability according  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 


Table  5.     Combined  Analysis  of  Sugarcane  Variety  Experiments  at  3  First  Stubble 
LSU  and  USDA  Outfield  Locations  on  Heaxy  Soil  During  1971.1 


• 
• 

Tons  of  cane               : 

Sugar  per  ton                : 

Sugar  per 

Variety          : 

per  acre                   : 

:           of  cane                      : 

acre 

CP  65-357 

30.53  a 

■  245.7  a 

7501  a 

L  62-96 

29.28  a  b 

233.7  a 

6843  a 

L  60-25 

26.56      b  c                   : 

241.9  a 

:  6425      b 

L  65-69 

25.21           c                  : 

234.1  a                              : 

5902      b  c 

CP  61-37 

28.30  a  b 

204.2      b 

5779      b  c 

CP  52-68 

27.43      b  c 

199.5      b                         : 

5472          c 

1    Means  followed  by  the  same  letter  are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5%  level  of  prob- 
ability according  to  the  Duncan  multiple  range  test. 
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(Continuedd^rom  page  10) 
in  the  highest  grotip  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane. 

First  Stubble— Heavy  Soil 

The  two  best  varieties  in  the  first 
stubble-heavy  soil  experiments  were  CP 
65-357  and  L  62-96  ( Table  5 ) .  They  were 
in  the  top  group  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre, 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  sugar  per  aere. 

L  65-69  was  equal  to  L  60-25  and  CP 
52-68  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  <equal 
to  L  62-96  and  L  60-25  in  sugar  per  toft 
of  cane. 

Summary  of  Prominent  New  Varieties 

The  newly  released  variety  L  65-69  has 
been  in  the  outfield  testing  program  for 
3  years.  The  major  advantage  of  L  65-69 
is  its  high  degree  of  mosaic  resistance  ( 3 ) . 
L  65-69  did  not  suffer  extensive  break- 
age from  the  winds  of  Edith.  However, 
L  65-69  lodged  as  a  result  of  the  hurri- 
cane and  was  difficult  to  machine  harvest 
on  the  secondary  increase  stations  and  in 
the  outfield  plots. 

CP  65-357  was  introduced  to  the  sec- 
ondary increase  stations  during  1971. 
This  variety,  although  susceptible  to 
mosaic,  was  increased  primarily  because 
of  its  erectness  and  high  yields  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  and  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
CP  65-357  was  in  the  first  stubble  experi- 
ments and  did  not  suffer  extensive  break- 
age from  Hurricane  Edith.  CP  65-357  was 
the  best  harvesting  experimental  variety 
in  the  first  stubble  experiments  during 
the  1971  harvest. 

Variety  cold  tolerance  data  (4)  indi- 
cate CP  65-357  will  be  more  tolerant  to 
cold  than  L  65-69. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By:  R.  Charles  Hodson 


Gilbert  J.  Durbin  Honored 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Manager  of 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  was 
recently  honored  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  agriculture.  The  Louisiana 
State  University  chapter  of  a  national 
honor  society  of  agriculture,  Gamma 
Sigma  Delta,  presented  him  with  the 
Alumni  Award  of  Merit  for  the  academic 
year  1971-72.  Congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Durbin  for  this  well-de- 
served honor. 

Employment  of  Minors 

Since  there  are  several  inquiries  each 
year  by  members  of  the  sugar  industry 
regarding  the  regulations  governing  the 
employment  of  minors,  I  will  briefly  sum- 
marize them  here. 

The  Louisiana  laws  which  regulate  the 
employment  of  minors  do  not  apply  to 
minors  employed  in  agriculture.  Two 
Federal  laws  which  regulate  such  em- 
ployment are  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act,  no  child  below 
the  age  of  14  can  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  in  the  production,  cultiva- 
tion or  harvest  of  sugar  cane,  and  a  child 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  cannot  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  do  such  work 
for  a  period  longer  than  8  hours  in  any 
one  day.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply, 
however,  if  a  member  of  the  child's  im- 
mediate family  is  the  legal  owner  of  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  sugar  cane  crop 
at  the  time  the  work  is  performed. 

The  Sugar  Act  provides  for  a  penalty 
of  $10.00  for  each  child  for  each  day,  or 
portion  of  a  day,  during  which  the  child 
was  employed  or  permitted  to  work.  The 
penalty  is  deducted  from  the  producer's 
conditional  payment. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  includes 
these  additional  restrictions  on  the  em- 


ployment of  minors.  A  child  under  16 
years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  in 
agriculture  during  school  hours.  He  also 
may  not  work  in  agriculture  in  occupa- 
tions found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
be  hazardous  ( some  of  which  are  tractor, 
automobile  or  bus  driving,  handling  of 
agricultural  chemicals  and  handling  or 
applying  anhydrous  ammonia )  unless  he 
is  employed  by  his  parent  on  a  farm 
owned  or  operated  by  his  parent. 

Workers  in  sugar  mills  are  not  classi- 
fied as  agricultural  workers.  No  minor 
under  the  age  of  16  may  be  employed  in 
a  sugar  mill  or  other  processing  or  manu- 
facturing occupation.  No  minor  under  the 
age  of  18  may  be  employed  in  a  sugar 
mill  in  an  occupation  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly hazardous  (some  of  which  are 
motor  vehicle  driver  and  helper  and  op- 
erator of  a  power  driven  hoisting  ap- 
paratus ) . 

Thus,  the  following  restrictions  must 
be  obeyed  to  be  in  compliance  with  both 
the  Sugar  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  for  these  age  groups: 

Below  14  years  —  The  child  cannot  be 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  sugar- 
cane fields  unless  a  member  of  his  im- 
mediate family  owns  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  sugar  cane  crop.  The  child  cannot 
be  employed  in  a  sugar  mill. 

14  to  16  years  —  (a)  The  child  cannot 
work  in  sugarcane  fields  more  than  8 
hours  per  day  unless  a  member  of  his 
immediate  family  owns  40  percent  of  the 
sugar  cane  crop. 

(b)  The  child  cannot  perform  a  haz- 
ardous job  unless  he  is  employed  by 
his  parent  who  owns  or  operates  the 
farm  he  is  employed  on. 

(c)  The  child  cannot  be  employed 
during  school  hours. 

(continued  on  page  15) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


League  Greenhouse  on  Houma  Station 


Above  this  article  and  on  the  follow- 
ing page  are  pictures  of  the  League's 
newly  completed  greenhouse  on  the 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station.  Other  support- 
ing facilities  such  as  photoperiod  nouses 
which  are  used  to  control  the  length  of 
light  period  to  help  make  some  canes 
flower  have  not  yet  been  constructed 
but  plans  are  underway.  In  spite  of  this, 
basic  sugar  cane  breeding  and  the  cross- 
ing of  new  wild  canes  of  the  world  is  in 
operation  for  the  first  time  this  year  at 
the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sugar  Station.  This 
work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pres- 
ton H.  Dunckelman  of  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion. This  type  work  is  not  at  all  new  to 
Mr.  Dunckelman  who  worked  with  the 
cane  breeding  program  at  L.S.U.,  Grand 
Isle,  and  for  many  years  was  the  Sugar 


Cane  Breeder  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Canal 
Point,  Florida  Station.  He  is  eminently 
qualified  to  do  this  type  cane  breeding, 
having  broad  knowledge  of  the  wild 
canes  of  the  world.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Dunckelman  has  an  abundance  of  en- 
thusiasm for  this  work. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  in- 
troduce new  beneficial  characteristics  in- 
to our  commercial  varieties  by  crossing 
some  of  the  wild  canes  having  some  of 
these  features  with  our  present  cane 
breeding  canes.  Some  of  the  character- 
istics which  the  wild  canes  have  which 
would  be  helpful  in  a  commercial  variety 
are  more  stalks  per  stool  and  per  acre, 
borer  resistance,  more  years  of  stubble, 
erectness,  cold  resistance,  and  resistance 
(continued  on  page  15) 
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Views  of  the  League  Greenhouse 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


New  Sweetener 


life  recent  report  by  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce indicates  a  technical  breakthrough 
of  major  proportions  in  the  cord  process- 
ing industry.  This  breakthrough,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  could  have  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  market  for  industrial 
sweeteners  by  converting  dextrose  to 
fructose.  This  development  could  have 
profound  impact  on  sugar  and  corn. 

The  report  states,  "A  new  product,  a 
liquid  combination  of  dextrose  and  fruc- 
tose, is  comparable  with  sucrose  (cane  or 
beet  sugar)  in  its  sweetening  properties, 
and  can  be  utilized  in  place  of  liquid  su- 
crose in  such  first  line  food  sweetener 
using  food  products  as  soft  drinks,  pre- 
serves and  jellies,  catsup,  pickles,  top- 
pings, ice  cream,  sweet  dough  bakery 
products,  confectionery,  and  wines.  The 
item  is  said  to  possess  no  unique  taste  of 
its  own,  and  will  not  impart  any  more 
color  to  the  end  product  than  is  the  case 
with  sugar. 

Of  prime  import  to  industrial  sweetener 
users,  who  have  been  complaining  in  re- 
cent years  about  the  seemingly  inexorably 
advancing  prices  of  sugar,  is  that  starch 
based  sweeteners  are  priced  below  quota- 
tions for  liquid  cane  and  beet  sugar,  with 
the  amount  of  the  differential  depending 
upon  the  location  of  the  user.  Nationwide, 
the  average  cost  of  the  new  products  is 


reported  roughly  about  10  per  cent  below 
that  of  sugar. 

Reliable  industry  sources  estimate  cur- 
rent production  of  the  new  starch  based 
category  of  sweeteners  at  about  500  mil- 
lion pounds  liquid  basis  annually,  which, 
when  translated  into  dry  sugar  equiva- 
lent, amounts  to  about  175,000  tons,  a  re- 
spectable quantity  for  a  relatively  new 
product  when  compared  with  the  initial 
1973  U.  S.  sugar  quota  of  11,700,000  tons. 

A  substantial  increase  in  output  of 
starch  based  sweeteners  is  anticipated  as 
soon  as  additional  refinements  are  made. 
Many  observers  predict  eventually  a  con- 
siderable substitution  of  these  products 
for  sugar  by  cost  conscious  food  proc- 
essors. In  turn,  a  corresponding  impact 
upon  the  present  machinery  of  the  U.  S. 
sugar  quota  system  is  expected,  as  the 
new  sweeteners  are  not  now  covered  un- 
der the  strictures  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

While  strictly  corn  processing  firms  are 
currently  the  only  factors  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  class  of  sweeten- 
ers, it  is  expected  by  some  sources  that 
sugar  refiners  may  ultimately  get  into  the 
act  in  order  to  preserve  their  total  market 
for  sweeteners. 

The  implications  for  corn  are  regarded 
as  substantial  by  grain  men,  who  envisage 
an  important  new  outlet  for  the  yellow 
grain  in  the  expansion  of  its  usage  in  the 
sweetener  industry." 
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IN   FURLOW-LAUGHLIN   COUNTRY... 


WE'VE   COMBINED   THE   BIG  DIESEL  POWER  OF  ALLIS-CHALMERS' 


745    WHEEL    LOADERS    WITH    THE    BIG    GRABBING    ABILITY    OF 

>k. 


ROCKLAND'S    CANE    GRAPPLES    -   THE    SWEETEST   TEAM    EVER! 


THE  NEW  METHOD 
OF  USING  WHEEL- 
LOADERS  IN  PLACE 
OF  YARD  DERRICKS 
HAS  PROVEN  TO  BE 
THE  BEST  PROFIT 
MAKING,  COST  SAV- 
ING IDEA  TO  HIT 
THE  SUGAR  INDUS- 
TRY IN  YEARS* 


•ONE-HALF  TO  ONE-THIRD  AS  EXPENSIVE 
AS  DERRICKS. 

•ECONOMICAL  STACKING  -  SHORT  CYCLE 
TIME. 

•HANDLE    UP    TO    5,000   TONS   PER    DAY. 

•SWEEPS  SLAB  CLEAN   AUTOMATICALLY. 

•MANY  OTHER  ADVANTAGES. 


SEE  US  FOR  ALL  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS 

ALLIS-CHALMERS   MOTOR   GRADERS 

KOEHRING  CRANES  WITH  GRAPPLES 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  LAND  CLEARING  TRACTORS 


NEW  AND  USED 
EQUIPMENT  .   PARTS 
SERVICE  •   RENTALS 

CONSTRUCTION,  INDUSTRIAL 
AND  ROADBUILDING  EQUIPMENT 

FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 

EQUIPMENT  INC. 

BATON  ROUGE  348  6721  /  NEW  ORLEANS  888  4840 
LAFAYETTE  235  1334  /  LAKE  CHARLES  433-0571 
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HIGHER  POPULATIONS 
HIGHER  SUGARCANE  YIELDS  THROUGH 


By  R.  J.  Matherne1 


Introduction 

High  plant  populations  (stands)  are 
essential  to  good  yields.  With  sugarcane 
the  initial  stand  is  especially  important 
because  it  affects  yields  for  several  years. 
Maximum  stands  are  seldom  obtained  in 
Louisiana.  Many  cultural  practices  have 
improved  stands  and  increased  yields. 
These  include  land  preparation  to  im- 
prove drainage,  precision  grading  and 
pre-planting  cultivations,  agronomic 
practices  including  planting  dates,  plant- 
ing rates,  and  planting  depth  (1,  3,  5,  7, 
8).  Substantial  increases  in  plant  popula- 
tions and  yields  have  been  made  on  some 
farms. 

Recent  studies  show  that  stalk  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  stalk  length,  weight,  and 
diameter,  are  associated  with  yields.  Le- 
gendre  (6)  found  a  close  association  be- 
tween stalk  population,  length,  and 
weight;  stalk  diameter  was  not  as  sig- 
nificant as  a  contributor  to  yield.  R.  D. 


Breaux  (unpublished)  obtained  similar 
results  from  another  study;  the  associa- 
tion between  stalk  population  and  yield 
was  very  close  in  both  plant  and  stubble 
cane. 

Populations  near  30,000  mature  stalks 
per  acre  seem  to  be  the  maximum  under 
present  practices.  The  assumption  that 
more  seedpieces  placed  in  the  ground 
would  increase  yields  is  not  well  found- 
ed. Heavier  planting  rates  often  give 
higher  early  stands,  but  competition 
eliminates  most  of  the  added  shoots  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  Experiments 
with  increased  planting  rates  on  conven- 
tional rows  have  given  either  slight  in- 
creases or  no  significant  increases  in 
yield  (unpublished  data). 

If  more  stalks  cannot  easily  be  ob- 
tained on  a  conventional  row,  perhaps 
populations   could  be   improved   if  the 

1  Research  Agronomist,  U.S.  Sugarcane  Field 
Station,  Plant  Science  Research  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Houma,  Louisiana. 


Table  1.     Yields  of  cane  per  acre  for  plant  cane  using  2  varieties,  2  methods  of 
cutting  seed,  and  3  planting  rates  during  1971  (Experiment  A). 


i 


: 

L  62-96 

: 

: 

CP  61-37 

Planting 

:     Hand    : 
:     Cut 

Machine  : 
Cut       : 

tons       : 

Mean    : 
tons       : 

:     Hand 
:     Cut       : 

Machine 
Cut 

tons 

Mean 

rate 

:     tons 

:     tons       : 

tons 

2  stalks  +  lap 

3  stalks  +  lap 

4  stalks  +  laP 
Mean 

:     32.78     : 
:     34.32     : 
:     35.25 
:     34.12 

29.79     : 

30.78     : 

:     26.85     : 

:     29.14     : 

31.28     : 
32.55     : 
31.05     : 
31.63     : 

:     38.98     : 
:     35.98     : 
:     35.12 
:     36.69 

30.92 
31.45     . 
:     31.58 
31.32 

34.95 

33.71 

:     33.35 

:     34.00 

LSD  .05     Differences  between  planting  rates  as  an  average  of  2  methods  of 
cutting  not  significant. 

Differences  between  method  of  cutting  as  an  average  of  3  planting 
rates  —  2.84  tons. 
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rows  were  spaced  more  closely.  Row 
spacing  experiments  with  sugarcane 
have  been  conducted  by  several  inves- 
tigators (2,  4,  9,  10).  The  present  Lou- 
isiana system  is  based  on  a  row  6  feet 
wide.  This  system  permits  sunlight  to  fall 
on  bare  ground  rather  than  sugarcane 
plants  for  about  75  percent  of  our  short 
growing  season. 

Higher  yield  potential  of  modern  va- 
rieties, high  fertilization  rates,  improved 
drainage  and  pest  control  have  allowed 
many  Louisiana  farmers  to  triple  the  av- 
erage sugarcane  yield  over  that  obtained 
by  their  fathers  or  grandfathers.  Further 
yield  increases  may  be  obtained  by  im- 
proved cultural  practices  and  new  vari- 
eties but  a  significant  increase  may  also 
be  obtained  by  simply  planting  two 
rows  of  cane  where  one  grew  before. 
This  paper  reports  on  research  that  in- 
vestigated the  effects  of  row  widths  and 
rates  of  planting  on  6  foot  rows,  on  yields. 

Table  2.  Plant  populations  (mature  stalks) 
for  plant  cane  of  CP  52-68 
using  3  row  types  during  1971 
(Experiment  B). 


Row  type 


Stalks  per  acre 


36"  rows 

40,890 

72"  rows 

-  2  drills 

33,930 

72"  rows 

-  1  drill 

20,807 

LSD  .05 

1,732 

Experimental  Procedure 

Four  experiments  were  conducted  on 
a  mhoon  silt  loam  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  higher  populations  on  yields.  All 
experiments  utilized  150  pounds  of  am- 
monium nitrate  per  acre.  Experiment  A, 
started  in  1970,  was  a  rate  of  planting 
experiment  utilizing  a  2x2x3  factorial  de- 
sign and  4  replications.  All  rows  were 
72  inches  apart  on  a  single  drill.  Two 
varieties,  CP  61-37  (normally  with  ade- 
quate populations)  and  L  62-96  (normal- 
ly with  low  populations)  were  used. 
There  were  2  "seed"  cutting  methods: 
machine  cut  and  hand  cut.  Planting 
rates  were:  2  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap, 
3  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap,  and  4  stalks 
plus  10  percent  lap. 

Experiment  B,  also  started  in  1970,  was 
planted  in  a  simple  randomized  block 


Table  3.  Yields  of  cane  per  acre  for  plant 
cane  of  CP  52-68  using  3  row 
types  during  1971  (Experiment 
B). 


Row  Type 


Tons 


36"  rows 

47.86 

72"  rows 

-  2  drills 

36.85 

72"  rows 

-  1  drill 

33.38 

LSD  .05 

:       5.19 

design  with  4  replications.  There  were 
3  treatments:  36  inch  rows,  single  drill; 
72  inch  rows,  single  drill;  and  72  inch 
rows,  double  drill  15  inches  apart.  The 
variety  was  CP  52-68  using  2  stalks  plus 
a  10  percent  lap  for  each  drill. 

Experiment  C,  beginning  in  1967,  was 
planted  using  a  split-split  plot  design. 
Three  row  widths  were  used  as  the  main 
plots:  36  inches,  42  inches,  and  72  inches. 
Main  plots  were  divided  into  sub -plots 
using  2  varieties:  CP  61-37  (high  vigor- 
average  sucrose)  and  CP  48-103  (low 
vigor-high  sucrose).  Sub-plots  were  di- 
vided using  2  planting  rates:  Vh.  stalks 
plus  a  10  percent  lap  (below  standard 
rate),  and  2  stalks  plus  a  10  percent  lap 
(standard  rate).  Treatments  had  5  rep- 
lications. Plant  cane,  first  stubble,  and 
second  stubble  data  were  obtained. 

Experiment  D,  started  in  1969,  was 
planted  to  the  same  design  and  row 
widths  as  Experiment  C.  Variety  CP  61- 
37  was  used  again  but  L  60-25  (average 
vigor-high  sucrose)  was  subtituted  for 
CP  48-103.  Planting  rates  were:  three 
stalks  plus  a  10  percent  lap  and  the  stand- 
ard rate  of  2  stalks  plus  a  10  percent  lap. 
Treatments  had  4  replications.  Plant  cane 
and  first  stubble  data  were  obtained. 

Data  obtained  (September)  included 
mature  stalk  population  counts,  stalk 
height,  stalk  size,  and  stalk  weight.  Ex- 
periments were  harvested  during  the 
normal  harvesting  period  for  the  plant 
cane  and  stubble  crops.  Plots  were 
weighed  to  determine  cane  per  acre 
yields,  and  samples  obtained  for  juice 
analysis  to  determine  sugar-per-ton  and 
sugar-per-acre  yields. 

Results 

In  expirement  A  "seed"  cut  by  hand 
vielded  5.17  tons  more  than  "seed"  cut 
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by  machine  (Table  1).  Planting  rates  of 
3  stalks  and  4  stalks  on  72  inch  rows  re- 
sulted in  no  significant  increases  in  yields 
of  cane  per  acre  compared  with  2  stalks 
(standard  rate). 

Experiment  B  showed  highly  signifi- 
cant increases  of  mature  stalk  popula- 
tions and  yields  of  36  inch  rows  over  72 
inch  rows  (Tables  2  and  3).  Two  drills 
on  72  inch  rows,  however,  resulted  in  a 
significant  increase  of  population  over 
the  standard  72  inch  rows  but  yield  was 
not  significantly  increased.  Sucrose  con- 


tent was  not  affected  by  the  different 
treatments. 

In  experiment  C,  plant  populations 
(mature  stalk  counts)  from  each  rate  of 
planting  also  increased  considerably  on 
reduced  row  widths  (Table  4).  Rows  36 
inches  apart  had  slightly  higher  popula- 
tions than  the  42  inch  rows,  and  much 
higher  than  the  72  inch  rows..  The  stand- 
ard planting  rate  significantly  increased 
populations  over  the  lower  planting  rate. 
Stalks  weighed  slightly  less  and  were 
shorter  in  the  narrow  rows   (data  not 


Table  4.     Plant  populations  (mature  stalk  count)  as  influenced  by  row  width  x 
variety  x  rate  during  1968-70  (Experiment  C). 


k ._„ 

CP  48-103                  : 

: 

CP  61-37 

:     Below 

:     Below 

Row  width 

:  Standard 

:  Standard 

:  Standard 

Standard 

and 

:     Rate1 

Rate2 
:  per  acre 

:     Mean      : 

:     Rate 
:  per  acre 

:     Rate 

:     Mean 

crop 

:  per  acre 

:  per  acre   : 

:  per  acre 

:  per  acre 

Plant  Cane 

36" 

:     30,908 

:     34,468 

:     32,688     : 

:     36,284 

:     45,022 

:     40,653 

42" 

.     27,190 

:     32,883 

:     30,036     : 

:     34,709 

:     40,514 

:     37,611 

72" 

:     20,167 

:     22,683 

:     21,425     : 

:     24,900 

:     26,946 

:     25,923 

Mean 

26,088 

:     30,011 

:     28,050     : 

:     31,964 

:     37,494 

:     34,729 

First  Stubbl 

le- 

36" 

39,978 

:     40,995 

:     40,486     : 

:     45,883 

:     47,335 

:     46,609 

42" 

36,798 

38,831 

:     37,814     : 

:     40,739 

:     42,267 

:     41,503 

72"         : 

24,273 

25,555 

24,914     : 

:     28,653 

27,806 

28,229 

Mean           : 

33,683 

35,127 

34,405     : 

:     38,425 

39,136 

38,780 

Second  Stul 

)ble 

36"         : 

29,178 

32,088 

30,633     : 

:     43,262 

42,059 

42,660 

42"         : 

25,630     : 

31,072     : 

28,351     : 

:     36,254     : 

36,918 

36,586 

72"          : 

24,336 

26,484 

25,410     : 

:     28,808 

29,717 

29,262 

Mean           : 

26,381     : 

29,881     : 

28,131     : 

:     36,108     : 

36,231     : 

36,169 

3  Crops 

36"         : 

33,355 

35,850    . 

34,602     : 

:     41,810     : 

44,805     : 

43,307 

42"         : 

29,873 

34,262 

32,087     : 

:     37,234 

39,900 

38,567 

72"         : 

22,924 

24,907     : 

23,915     : 

:     27,454     : 

28,156     : 

27,805 

Mean           : 

28,717     : 

31,673     : 

30,195     : 

:     35,499     : 

37,620     : 

36.560 

1  IV2  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap. 

2  2  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap. 

LSD  .05    Differences  between  row  widths  as  an  average  of  2  planting  rates  for 
3  crops  —  3,376  stalks. 

Differences  between  planting  rates  as  an  average  of  3  row  widths  for 
3  crops  —  1,836  stalks. 
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shown).  Stalk  diameter  measurements 
were  too  variable  to  be  conclusive  (data 
not  shown).  Stalk  diameter,  stalk  height 
or  stalk  weight  were  not  significantly 
correlated  with  yield  in  the  experiment. 
Yields  of  cane  per  acre  on  narrow 
rows  increased  significantly  over  the  72 
inch  rows  (Table  5).  The  yields  of  36 
inch  and  42  inch  rows  were  not  signifi- 
cantly different  but  each  yielded  signifi- 
cantly more  than  the  72  inch  rows.  In 
plant  cane  CP  61-37  yielded  50.65  tons 
using  the  standard  rate  of  planting  on  36 


inch  rows  compared  to  32.47  tons  on  72 
inch  rows.  Large  differences  were  also 
obtained  with  CP  48-103. 

Yields  from  the  2  planting  rates  dif- 
fered significantly:  the  standard  plant- 
ing rate  yielded  more  than  the  lower 
planting  rate. 

There  was  a  significant  interaction  of 
row  widths  and  varieties.  CP  61-37  re- 
sponded better  to  the  narrow  rows  than 
CP  48-103  for  the  3  crop  average. 

In  expirement  D,  the  narrow  rows  also 
significantly  increased  plant  populations 


Table  5.     Yields  of  cane  per  acre  for  Plant  Cane,  First  and  Second  Stubble  crops 
(row  width  x  variety  x  rate  during  1968-70)  (Experiment  C). 


: 

CP  48-103 

'• 

• 

CP  61-37 

■ 

:     Below     : 

: 

Below 

Row  width 

:  Standard 

:  Standard 

i                   '. 

:  Standard 

Standard 

and 

:     Rate1 

:     Rate2 
:     tons 

:     Mean      : 

:     Rate 

Rate 
tons 

:     Mean 

crop 

tons 

:     tons         : 

:     tons         : 

:     tons 

Plant  Cane 

36' 

30.29 

:     34.64 

:     32.46       : 

:     40.82 

:     50.65 

45.73 

42" 

:     27.19 

:     33.87 

:     30.53       : 

:     38.70 

:     44.16 

:     41.43 

72" 

:     20.57 

:     23.25 

:     21.91       : 

:     28.51 

:     32.47 

:     30.49 

Mean 

26.02 

:     30.59 

:     28.30       : 

:     36.01 

:     42.43 

:     39.22 

First  Stubble 

i 

36" 

35.09 

32.60 

.     33.84       : 

:     39.86 

:     43.71 

:     41.78 

42" 

33.31 

33.73 

33.52       : 

36.87 

35.94 

•     36.40 

72" 

26.96 

26.16 

26.56       : 

28.82 

28.22 

28.52 

Mean 

31.79 

30.83 

31.31       : 

■     35.18 

•     35.96 

:     35.57 

Second  Stubl 

3le 

36" 

25.80 

26.21 

26.00       : 

44.33 

43.70 

44.01 

42"           : 

25.78 

29.86       : 

27.82     :  : 

40.46       : 

40.67       : 

40.56 

72"            : 

24.44 

28.02       : 

26.23       :   : 

36.04       : 

36.11       : 

36.07 

Mean             : 

25.34 

28.03 

26.68       :   : 

40.28       : 

40.16       : 

40.21 

3  Crops 

36"           : 

30.39       : 

31.15       : 

30.77       :   : 

41.67       : 

46.02       : 

43.84 

42"           : 

28.76       : 

32.49       : 

30.62       :   : 

38.68       : 

40.26       : 

39.47 

72"            : 

23.99       : 

25.81       : 

24.90       :   : 

31.12       : 

32.27      : 

31.69 

Mean             : 

27.71 

29.82       : 

28.76       :   : 

37.16       : 

39.52       : 

38.34 

1  1V2  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap. 

2  2  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap. 

LSD  .05    Differences  between  row  widths  as  an  average  of  2  planting  rates  for 
3  crops  —  4.08  tons. 

Differences  between  planting  rates  as  an  average  of  3  row  widths  for 
3  crops  —  1.67  tons. 
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Table  6.     Plant  populations  (mature  stalk  count)  for  plant  cane  as  influenced  by 
row  width  x  variety  x  rate  during  1970  (Experiment  D). 


: 

L  60-25 

• 

• 

CP-61-37 

Row 

:  Standard 
:     Rate1 

:     Above 
:  Standard 
:     Rate2 

:  per  acre 

:     Mean      : 

:  Standard 
:       Rate 

:     Above 
:  Standard 
:     Rate 

:     Mean 

width 

:  per  acre 

:  per  acre    : 

:  per  acre 

:  per  acre 

:  per  acre 

36" 
42" 
72" 
Mean 

:     33,756     : 
:     30,004 
:     18,731     : 
:     27,497     : 

37,878     : 
30,121 
21,344     : 
29,781     : 

35,817     : 
30,062     : 
20,037     : 
28,639     : 

:     37,102     : 
:     31,000     : 

:     22,457     : 
:     30,186     : 

36,326     : 
32,287     : 
23,353     : 
30,655     : 

36,714 
31,643 
22,905 
30,421 

1  2  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap. 

2  3  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap. 

LSD  .05    Difference  between  row  widths  as  an  average  of  2  planting  rates  — 
3,495  stalks. 

Differences  between  planting  rates  as  an  average  of  3  row  widths  — 
N.S. 


(Table  6).  Large  and  significant  differ- 
ences in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  were 
again  obtained  with  narrow  rows  com- 
pared to  the  standard  row  width  (Table 
7).  L  60-25  averaged  42.00  tons  and  41.63 
tons  for  the  36  inch  and  42  inch  rows 
compared  to  29.57  tons  for  the  72  inch 
rows  (2  crops).  CP  61-37  averaged  46.36 
and  48.08  tons  for  the  36  inch  and  42 
inch  rows  compared  to  32.30  tons  for  the 
72  inch  rows  (2  crops).  Some  36  inch 
rows  were  damaged  with  heavy  equip- 
ment causing  slightly  lower  yields  than 
42  inch  rows  in  a  few  plots  (first  stubble 
crop). 

There  were  no  significant  differences 
in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  on  the  differing 
row  widths  or  different  planting  rates  for 
all  experiments  (data  not  shown). 
Discussion 

Sugarcane  population  and  yield 
creases  were  attempted  through 
creased  planting  rate  on  standard 
inch  rows,  2  drills  on  72  inch  rows,  and 
closer  row  spacing.  Heavier  planting 
rates  on  6  foot  rows  resulted  in  larger 
spring  populations  (data  not  shown)  but 
did  not  increase  yields.  Competition  be- 
tween plants  on  the  same  row  reduced 
the  final  stalk  population  to  about  30,000 
per  acre  which  was  usually  obtained  with 


m- 
in- 

72 


the  normal  planting  rate. 

Using  2  drills  on  a  6  foot  row  increased 
and  maintained  a  larger  population,  but 
the  yield  increase  compared  to  6  foot 
single  drill  rows  was  not  significant.  The 
increased  stalk  population  was  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
stalk  weight.  Further  testing  will  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  consistency  of 
this  result  and  the  reasons  for  the  ac- 
companying reduction  in  stalk  weight. 

However,  population  increases  through 
decreased  row  width  increased  yields.  In 
these  experiments,  involving  6  crop 
years,  there  were  consistent  large  yield 
increases  on  row  widths  closer  than  the 
6  foot  standard.  Increases  of  up  to  15  to 
20  tons  per  acre  were  obtained  with  3- 
3V2  foot  rows. 

Louisiana  has  a  much  shorter  growing 
season  than  more  tropical  cane  produc- 
ing areas;  consequently,  there  is  an  in- 
complete crop  cover  and  relatively  in- 
efficient light  utilization  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  total  growing  season. 
Larger  positive  yield  responses  to  nar- 
row rows  might  be  experienced  under 
Louisiana  conditions.  Narrow  rows 
should  be  considered  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing yields  in  Louisiana. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Plant  cane  treated  fall  '71. 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Stubble  cane  treated  fall  '71, 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Want  clean  cane  next  spring? 

Apply  SINBAR  now 

w         terbacil  weed  killer 
Here's  why: 

•  Applied  this  fall  and  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second-year 
stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


*EG  U.S.  PAT  OFF 


Sinbar  is  distributed  by 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co..  Inc. 

Schriever,  La. 
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Table  7.     Yields  of  cane  per  acre  for  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  crops  (row 
width  x  variety  x  rate  during  1970-71)  Experiment  D). 


L  60-25 


Standard 
Rate1 


tons 


Above 
Standard 
Rate2 

tons 


Mean 
tons 


CP  61-37 


:     Above 
Standard  :  Standard 
tons         :     Rate 


Rate 


tons 


Mean 
tons 


Plant  Cane 

36" 

38.99 

43.56 

41.27 

42" 

34.95 

38.55 

36.75 

72" 

:     24.82 

:     28.60 

:     26.71 

Mean 

32.92 

36.90 

34.91 

First  Stubble 

* 

36" 

37.92 

47.55 

42.73 

42" 

:     50.55 

42.48 

46.51 

72" 

30.69 

34.19 

32.44 

Mean 

39.72 

41.41 

40.56 

2  Crops 

36" 

38.45 

45.55 

42.00 

42" 

42.75 

40.51 

41.63 

72" 

27.75 

31.39 

29.57 

Mean             : 

36.32       . 

39.15       : 

37.73 

46.01 

41.77 

43.89 

36.11 

41.33 

38.72 

28.41 

29.89 

29.15 

36.84 

37.66 

37.25 

48.99 

48.67 

48.83 

61.08 

53.82 

57.45 

34.98 

35.96 

35.47 

48.35 

46.15 

47.25 

47.50 

45.22 

46.36 

48.59 

47.57 

48.08 

31.69 

32.92 

32.30 

42.59 

41.90 

42.25 

1  2  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap. 

2  3  stalks  plus  10  percent  lap. 

LSD  .05    Differences  between  row  width  as  an  average  of  2  planting  rates  for 
2  crops  —  6.35  tons. 

Differences  between  planting  rates  as  an  average  of  3  row  widths  for 
2  crops  —  N.S. 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 
to  many  diseases. 

Wild  canes  of  the  world  and  estab- 
lished breeding  varieties  have  been  care- 
Fully  screened  for  the  genetic  factors 
which  should  help  in  the  cane  breeding 
Drogram  for  the  special  requirements  of 
Louisiana. 

Wild  canes  now  beginning  to  flower 
in  the  greenhouse  include  several  from 
[ndia,  Indonesia  and  Thailand.  These  are 
/ery  vigorous  canes  with  great  stubbling 
ability.  They  appear  immune  to  Mosaic, 
"airly  high  in  brix  value,  cold  tolerant 
md  borer  resistant.  Most  are  erect  but 
ire  high  in  fibre.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
*ood  features  of  these  and  others  can  be 
rransmitted  to  commercial  cane  in  the 
:ommercial  cane  breeding  programs  car- 
ried on  at  Canal  Point,  Florida  and  at 
L.S.U. 

This  crossing  program  is  just  getting 
rnderway  and  Mr.  Dunckelman  will  re- 
port on  the  work  from  time  to  time. 

In  addition  to  building  this  greenhouse 
md  other  facilities  for  this  project  this 
/ear,  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
was  successful  in  getting  through  the 
U.S.  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $146,- 
)00  for  supporting  funds  for  this  work 
md  other  work  at  the  Houma  Station. 


Although  the  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated these  are  being  withheld  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
League  is  now  attempting  to  have  these 
funds  released. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  that  the 
President  is  withholding  many  other  ap- 
propriations for  budgeting  reasons. 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

(d)  The  child  cannot  be  employed  in 

a  sugar  mill. 

16  to  18  years  —  He  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  a  particularly  hazardous  occu- 
pation in  the  sugar  mill. 

If  after  reading  the  above,  a  producer 
or  processor  has  a  question  about  the 
employment  of  a  specific  individual,  he 
should  consult  his  attorney. 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


CORRECTION:  In  the  November  1  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  the  headings 

in  Table  4  of  an  article  entitled  "Relative  Maturity  of  Sugar- 
cane Varieties  Grown  in  Louisiana"  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Legendre, 
were  in  error.  The  corrected  table  is  presented  below. 


Table  4.     Average  Crusher  Juice  Sucrose  Percentage  For  Six  Sugarcane  Varieties 
On  Six  Sampling  Dates,  1966-70,  Grown  at  Houma,  La.  ' 


Date  of     : 

Varieties 

sampling   : 

CP  44-101 

:  CP  48-103 

:  CP  52-68 

:  CP  61-37 

L  60-25 

:  L  62-96 

Sept.  27 

7.71 

11.25 

9.21 

10.11 

12.02 

11.26 

Oct.  12 

9.13 

12.86 

10.82 

11.79 

13.50 

13.63 

Oct.  26 

10.31 

13.83 

12.17 

12.58 

14.91 

14.92 

Nov.  8 

12.34 

15.63 

13.86 

14.58 

16.11 

16.40 

Nov.  22 

12.94 

16.41 

14.18 

15.35 

16.23 

15.88 

Dec.  6 

13.78 

16.61 

14.76 

15.46 

16.38 

16.32 

1     CP  61-37,  1968-70  average;  L  62-96,  1969-70  average. 
DECEMBER  1,  1972 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box  488,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Phone:  369-3431 


HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 

126  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Bellwood  Drive 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY 
CENTRAL  REGION 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Harvest  Outlook 


Unless  there  are  drastic  weather 
changes,  the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of 
the  harvest  is  in  no  way  bright.  Mud  is 
everywhere.  Trash  on  cane  is  high.  Su- 
crose in  many  areas  has  dropped.  Purity 
is  fair  in  some  areas,  poor  in  others,  and 
fairly  good  in  most  areas.  Worst  of  all, 
however,  is  the  condition  of  headlands. 
Tractors  pulling  single  wagons  are  bog- 
ging down  on  what  was  considered  good 
hard  headlands.  Many  growers  report 
that  cane  can  be  hauled  out  of  the  cut,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  move  on  the  headlands, 
even  with  a  single  wagon  on  much  of  the 
heavy  lands. 

Another  area  of  dark  outlook  is  the  fact 
that  a  great  amount  of  the  cane  that  re- 
mains to  be  harvested  is  in  the  back  heavy 
lands.  Without  a  doubt,  harvest  in  these 
type  fields  will  be  at  a  rate  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  front  lands.  There  is  also 
a  possibility  that  if  the  weather  does  not 
improve,  some  of  this  type  cane  will  not 
be  harvested  until  after  January  15,  1973. 

If  harvesting  rates  are  reduced  to  a 
point  where  many  mills  are  receiving  in- 
sufficient cane  for  economical  operation, 
perhaps  these  mills  may  wish  to  get  to- 
gether to  decide  who  will  continue  to 
grind  and  who  will  close.  Some  type  ar- 
rangement such  as  this,  could  possibly 
prevent  some  cane  loss.  This  is  nothing 
new,  it  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

On  the  brighter  side,  the  reports  from 
growers  still  come  in  that  cane  yields  are 
considerably  higher  than  previously  es- 
timated. One  of  the  Matherne  brothers 
(Francis)  of  Raceland,  La.  while  griping 
about  mud,  trash,  and  sucrose  said  "some 
of  our  C.P.  48-103  has  yielded  over  50 


tons  per  acre."  Herman  (Pete)  Louviere 
of  Jeanerette,  La.,  reports  that  his  crop  is 
much  heavier  than  he  had  earlier  antici- 
pated, and  this  is  true  of  many  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  While  on  the  Jean- 
erette subject,  perhaps  the  man  with  the 
longest  face  is  my  good  friend  "Big  John" 
Broussard.  He  is  making  good  yields  of 
cane  per  acre,  but  his  sucrose  content  has 
been  very  low.  John  has  a  considerable 
acreage  of  N.Co.310  and  C.P.  52-68.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  his  neighbors  with 
the  same  varieties  are  doing  much  better 
with  sucrose.  Again  this  year,  the  growers 
in  St.  John  and  St.  James  Parishes  are 
making  high  cane  yields  with  fairly  good 
sucrose. 

To  look  on  the  even  brighter  side,  stiff 
north  breezes,  creating  lower  humidity 
with  bright  sunny  days  could  totally 
change  this  grim  picture.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  with  the  pres- 
ent conditions  it  will  take  more  than  one 
week  of  good  weather  to  materially  im- 
prove field  conditions.  There  is  a  lot  of 
good  cane  to  be  harvested,  and  the  writer 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  estimate  of  grow- 
ers and  processors  of  the  cane  remaining 
to  be  ground  is  low.  Cane  continued  to 
grow  throughout  the  month  of  October, 
and  there  must  have  been  some  growth 
during  November.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that 
much  of  what  remains  is  down  and  more 
scrap  will  be  left  in  the  fields  in  these 
areas. 

It  is  certainly  hoped  that  the  breaks 
will  be  with  the  industry,  and  we  can  end 
the  harvest  in  dry  condition  and  with 
some  profit. 

It  is  time  to  make  a  little  money! 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Applications  for  New  Beet  Factory  Quotas 


The  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
passed  in  1971  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary could  allocate  during  the  years  1972, 
1973  and  1974,  the  acreage  required  to 
yield  not  more  than  a  total  of  100,000 
short  tons  of  sugar  for  localities  to  be 
served  by  new  or  substantially  enlarged 
sugar  beet  processing  facilities.  Alloca- 
tions would  be  for  a  period  of  three  years 
and  limited  for  any  one  processing  facil- 
ity to  the  acreage  required  to  yield  a 
maximum  of  50,000  tons  and  a  minimum 
of  25,000  tons  of  sugar.  Recently,  the 
US  DA  conducted  hearings  to  receive  ap- 
plications for  allocations  under  this  pro- 
vision. During  the  course  of  the  hearings 
applications  were  filed  in  behalf  of  five 
groups. 

The  first  application  was  by  the  Red 
River  Valley  Cooperative,  Inc.,  seeking  a 
commitment  of  50,000  acres  to  produce 
78,000  tons,  which  would  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  permitting  50,000  tons 
maximum  plus  a  normal  carry-over.  The 
plant  site  is  near  Hillsboro,  North  Da- 
kota, and  the  factory  would  have  a  daily 
slicing  capacity  of  5,000  tons.  Two  hun- 
dred eighty-five  growers  have  made  a 
commitment  to  produce  the  sugar  beets. 
The  group  testified  that  they  had  ade- 
quate financing  and  that  ground  break- 
ing had  already  taken  place  with  con- 
struction on  the  reservoir,  roads  and  oth- 
er service  facilities. 

The  second  applicant  was  the  Utah- 
Idaho  Sugar  Company,  seeking  set-aside 
of  7,911  acres  to  produce  25,000  tons  of 
sugar  for  its  Moses  Lake,  and  Toppinish, 
Washington  factories. 

The  third  applicant  represented  Ap- 
pleton,   Minnesota.  The  representatives 


for  this  group  stated  that  growers  whom 
they  represented  would  be  willing  to 
take  less  money  for  their  beets  if  it  would 
result  in  the  construction  of  a  processing 
facility  in  the  Appleton  area. 

The  fourth  applicant  was  Min-Dak 
Farmers  Cooperative  which  proposed 
to  build  a  plant  at  Wahpeton,  North  Da- 
kota. They  requested  a  set-aside  of  50,000 
acres  and  indicated  that  financing  ar- 
rangements had  been  completed  similar 
to  those  of  the  Hillsboro  group.  Approxi- 
mately 300  growers  had  signed  subscrip- 
tion agreements  promising  to  produce 
the  beets  and  to  purchase  one  share  of 
preferred  stock  at  the  cost  of  $250.00. 

Final  applicant  was  Southern  Minne- 
sota Cooperative.  They  applied  for  27,- 
763  acres  for  a  plant  to  be  built  which 
would  slice  6,500  tons  per  day.  Proposed 
site  for  their  factory  would  be  Renville, 
Minnesota.  Financial  arrangements  had 
not  been  completed. 

The  hearing  record  was  held  open  un- 
til November  15th  to  receive  briefs.  After 
the  record  was  closed  USD  A  is  required 
to  file  an  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment on  the  proposed  sites  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  By  law 
these  Impact  Statements  must  be  on  the 
desk  for  review  by  interested  parties  for 
ninety  days.  It  is  therefore  expected  that 
no  determination  will  be  made  by  USDA 
prior  to  February  15,  1973. 

#     #     # 

THE  STAFF  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 

OFFICE  WISH  YOU  A 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

AND  A  MOST  PROSPEROUS 

NEW  YEAR 
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IN   FURLOW-LAUGHLIN   COUNTRY... 

WE'VE   COMBINED   THE   BIG  DIESEL  POWER  OF  ALLIS-CHALMERS' 


745    WHEEL    LOADERS    WITH    THE    BIG    GRABBING    ABILITY    OF 


ROCKLAND'S    CANE    GRAPPLES    -   THE    SWEETEST   TEAM    EVER! 


THE  NEW  METHOD 
OF  USING  WHEEL- 
LOADERS  IN  PLACE 
OF  YARD  DERRICKS 
HAS  PROVEN  TO  BE 
THE  BEST  PROFIT 
MAKING,  COST  SAV- 
ING IDEA  TO  HIT 
THE  SUGAR  INDUS- 
TRY IN  YEARS* 


ONE-HALF  TO  ONE-THIRD  AS  EXPENSIVE 
AS  DERRICKS. 

•ECONOMICAL  STACKING  -  SHORT  CYCLE 
TIME. 

•HANDLE    UP    TO   5,000   TONS   PER    DAY. 


•SWEEPS  SLAB  CLEAN   AUTOMATICALLY. 


MANY  OTHER  ADVANTAGES. 


SEE  US  FOR  ALL  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS 

ALLIS-CHALMERS   MOTOR   GRADERS 

KOEHRING  CRANES  WITH  GRAPPLES 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  LAND  CLEARING  TRACTORS 


NEW  AND  USED 
EQUIPMENT  .   PARTS 
SERVICE  •   RENTALS 

CONSTRUCTION,  INDUSTRIAL 
AND  ROADBUILDING  EQUIPMENT 

FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 

EQUIPMENT  INC. 

BATON  ROUGE  348  6721  /  NEW  ORLEANS  888  4840 
LAFAYETTE  235  1334  /  LAKE  CHARLES  4330571 
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RESIDUE  BUILDS  CANE  SOILS 


By:  Dolan  Kleinpeter 


Cane  farmers  in  the  Iberia- Vermilion 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District,  and 
other  parishes  in  the  state,  are  beginning 
to  see  the  importance  of  crop  residue  as 
a  soil  builder.  Henry  Pesson  and  his  son, 
Carl,  who  farm  270  acres  of  cane  in  Iberia 
Parish  said  recently  that  when  crop  resi- 
due is  managed  properly  poor  soil  condi- 
tion is  improved  and  erosion  is  reduced 
during  the  rainy  season. 

When  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
assists  cane  and  other  farmers  develop 
conservation  plans  crop  residue  manage- 
ment usually  finds  its  way  into  the  prac- 
tices to  be  done. 

Cropland  soils  in  Iberia  Parish  are  al- 
luvial and  thick  loess  deposits  which  are 
productive  if  properly  used  and  managed. 
Records  show  the  early  Utopian  condi- 
tions of  the  area  did  not  last  long  as  the 
use  and  care  of  the  soil  did  little  to  build 
the  land.  It  was  during  the  beginning  of 
this  century  that  a  large  number  of  agri- 
culturists recognized  the  danger  of  soil 
depletion  and  made  efforts  to  do  some- 
thing to  correct  it. 

The  Pessons  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
value  of  cover  crops  and  residues  that 
they  plant  soybeans  on  several  hundred 
acres  each  summer  and  turn  them  back 
to  the  land.  When  the  beans  reach  ma- 
turity in  late  summer  they  are  shredded. 
Later,  the  fields  are  plowed  and  planted 
to  cane.  Pesson  also  leaves  cane  tops  to 
decompose  and  says  the  soil  is  not  only 
richer  it  plows  better  when  residues  are 
managed. 

Sugarcane  is  the  main  cash  crop  in 
Iberia  Parish.  Caring  and  treating  the 
sugarcane  residue  is  a  job  that  the  cane 


farmers  have  solved  with  modern  tech- 
nology and  conservation  education.  The 
production  of  30— j—  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
may  have  five  or  more  tons  of  cane  tops 
and  leaves  that  remain  on  the  land  after 
harvest.  Beside  organic  matter  sugarcane 
residue  is  rich  in  nutrients  such  as  nitro- 
gen, phosphate,  potassium,  calcium,  mag- 
nesium and  sulphur  that  are  readily  avail- 
able for  plant  use.  After  the  cane  is  har- 
vested in  October  to  December,  the  tops 
and  leaves  that  are  placed  in  each  row 
are  allowed  to  stay  on  the  land  until  late 
February  or  March.  The  early  spring  disc- 
ing of  the  cane  rows  break  up  the  cane 
residue  into  small  particles  that  are  mixed 
into  the  soil.  Soil  microbes  get  their  food 
from  this  rich  organic  residue  through  the 
process  of  decay  and  the  fertility  is  re- 
turned to  the  soil  for  plant  growth. 

"Keeping  our  soil  well  covered  and 
supplied  with  organic  matter  is  an  im- 
portant and  continuing  job  that  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  sugar- 
cane refuse  and  summer  legumes,"  says 
Carl  Pesson. 


1  Mr.  Kleinpeter  is  district  conservationist  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana. 
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1971   HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Camile   Naquin,   Thibodaux,   Louisiana 
36.03  tons  per  acre  on  174.5  acres. 


John   Broussard,    Jeanerette,   Louisiana 
31.9  tons  per  acre  on  565.3  acres. 


Morris    Webre,    Maringouin,   Louisiana 
38.6  tons  per  acre  on  55.4  acres. 


Woodrow  Orgeron,  Lockport,  Louisiana 
41.5  tons  per  acre  on  53.0  acres. 
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1971   HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Howard  and  Robert  Aysen, 

Thibodaux,  La. 

36.8  tons  per  acre  on  320  acres. 


■    ■•    '         ILL  1      t  >  -    i 
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Tills   y~m 


Daniel  Naquin,  Thibodaux,  La. 
41.5  tons  per  acre  on  53  acres. 


hhwm 


Allen  Laperouse,  St.  Martinville,  La. 
26.9  tons  per  acre  on  73.3  acres. 


Nathaniel  Barnes,  Franklin,  La. 
35.64  tons  per  acre  on  12.6  acres. 
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Plant  cane  treated  fall  '71 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Stubble  cane  treated  fall  71 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Want  clean  cane  next  spring? 

Apply  SINBAR  now 

w         terbacil  weed  killer 
Here's  why: 

•  Applied  this  fall  and  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second-year 
stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF 


Sinbar  is  distributed  by 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Schriever,  La. 
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Greatest  Advance  Since  the 
Typewriter  was  Invented! 
Ho  More  Smeary  Erasing— 
Covers  Mistakes  Instantly, 
Permanently! 


SELP-CORRECTING 
TYPEWRITER  RIBBON! 


Most  exciting,  needed  advance  since  the  typewriter  was  invented!  As 
of  this  moment,  every  messy,  smudgy,  smeary  typewriter  eraser  in  the 
world  hits  the  scrap  heap  for  good.  No  more  erasing— ever!  Bottom 
half  of  miracle  ribbon  is  like  a  magic  wand  that  makes  errors  disappear 
before  your  eyes.  To  make  corrections,  just  back  space,  shift  ribbon 
selector  and  retype  error.  Presto!  White  ink  makes  error  completely 
invisible.  Order  extra  ribbons  for  friends.  This  is  one  gift  they'll  love 
you  for!  No  CODs. 


MAIL  ORDER  MART,  Dept.  14 
2701  Sterlington  Road,  Suite  132 
Monroe,  Louisiana  71201 

Please  send  me  the  quantity  of  ribbons  checked  below.  If  not  satisfied, 

I  will  return  ribbons  within  10  days  for  full  refund. 

D   1  ribbon  $3.50  Q  2  ribbons  $6.00 


Brand  Name  of  Typewriter— Check  Model  Below 
O    Standard               □    Electric              Q   Portable 

Addres* 

r,ty                                                                                      StatP 

Zip 
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1971   HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 


Bryan  and  Robert  Allain  (A.  V.  Allain  & 

Sons,  Inc.),  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  29.81 

tons  per  acre  on  1292.12  acres. 


m 


Paul  and  Leonard  Zeringue,  Hahnville, 
Louisiana  31.4  tons  per  acre  on  85.5  acres. 


Grady  Bubenzer 

(H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Inc.)  Bunkie,  La. 

30.9  tons  per  acre  on  473  acres. 


Eddie  Falgoust  and  Dan  Fontenct 

(County  Agent),  Vacherie,  La. 
39.6  tons  per  acre  on  146.9  acres. 


DECEMBER  15,  1972 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Bellwood  Drive 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone  522-1225 


Sugar  Bulletin 


Want  Ads 


Get 


RESULTS 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY 
CENTRAL  REGION 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Bulletin 


FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 
,  (average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  9.26 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(97%  - 103%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  8.98  -  High  9.56 

New  York  on  Dec.  27,  1972 9.30 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Dec.  27,  1972 9.0920 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Dec.  27,  1972 9.27 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Dec.  27,  1972 9.0620 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Closing  The  Crop 


Many  more  Louisiana  sugar  factories 
interrupted  grinding  operations  for  the 
Christmastime  this  year  than  ever  in  the 
past.  There  are  probably  more  than  two 
reasons  for  this,  but  certainly  adverse 
cane  harvesting  conditions  immediately 
preceding  Christmas  causing  reduced 
cane  deliveries  to  factories  and  the  hope 
for  the  drying  of  fields  for  a  couple  of 
days  to  help  harvesting  conditions  were 
considerations.  There  was  also  the  de- 
sire of  workers  not  to  work  on  the  Holi- 
day. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  fac- 
tories, all  other  Louisiana  sugar  mills  are 
still  grinding  as  of  December  26, 1972.  At 
this  writing,  December  26,  some  mills  in 
the  areas  where  temperatures  were  low- 
est during  the  freezes  of  December  16, 
17,  18  are  checking  acidity  of  cane  de- 
liveries before  cane  is  accepted.  Some 
cane  burned  4  or  5  days  before  Christmas 
showing  3.5  to  4.0  c.c.  of  acidity  is  being 
rejected  by  at  least  one  factory. 

Field  conditions  are  still  bad.  Headland 
conditions  are  worse.  It  will  take  several 
more  days  of  good  dry  weather  and  bright 
sun  before  field  conditions  are  materially 
improved.  It  is  hoped  that  growers  will 
not  try  to  deliver  freeze  damaged  cane 
burned  too  far  in  advance  of  delivery  to 
the  factories.  Several  slugs  of  old  burned 
cane  which  was  badly  freeze  damaged 
will  foul  and  delay  fabrication  and  create 
more  old  cane  by  causing  a  reduction  in 
grinding  rates.  This  can  cause  a  mill  to 
close  when  there  is  good  cane  left  stand- 
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ing  in  the  field. 

For  the  record,  the  Meeker-Bunkie 
area  was  more  severely  damaged  by  the 
December  16,  17,  18  freezes  with  both 
22  °F  and  23  °F  reported  in  two  places  in 
that  area.  The  low  recorded  elsewhere 
in  the  cane  belt  was  25°F  at  White  Castle. 
Several  mills  on  middle  Bayou  Lafourche 
reported  26  °F  as  a  low  with  a  10  to  12 
hour  duration  of  below  32° F.  Low  su- 
crose varieties,  C.P.  52-68  and  C.P.  55-30, 
appeared  to  be  worse  damaged.  C.P.  61- 
37  and  N.Co.  310  both  have  cold  resist- 
ance and  were  least  affected.  The  West- 
ern or  Teche  area,  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  cane  not  yet  harvested,  was 
fortunate  in  that  temperatures  were  high- 
er and  only  slight  damage  was  done  to 
cane  in  the  area. 

Many  mills  still  have  plenty  of  cane  to 
grind.  Several  will  still  be  grinding  after 
January  15, 1973.  It  is  hoped  that  growers 
will  be  able  to  get  all  of  the  cane  har- 
vested. At  this  time  there  is  some  question 
concerning  some  acreage  in  one  area. 
However,  with  a  ton  of  cane  worth  about 
$11.00,  or  put  another  way,  an  acre  of  30 
ton  cane  worth  more  than  $300,  most 
growers  will  do  everything  possible  to  get 
all  of  the  cane  out  of  the  fields. 

Growers  are  reminded  that  only  cane 
left  standing  qualifies  for  abandonment 
payment.  Cane  in  the  heap  row  does  not 
qualify. 

Cold  dry  days  and  bright  sun  make  for 
a  bright  outlook.  More  rain  and  mud  can 
cause  some  cane  to  be  lost. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


1973 


The  1973  Congress  will  contain  many 
new  faces.  In  the  recent  elections,  three 
newcomers  won  Senate  seats  and  seven- 
ty-two newcomers  won  House  seats.  The 
newcomers  will  affect  the  make-up  of 
many  committees  having  an  interest  in 
Agriculture  and  Sugar  legislation. 

In  the  Senate  Ag  Committee  there  will 
be  two  Democratic  vacancies  and  one 
Republican  vacancy.  On  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  (which  handles  sugar 
legislation)  there  will  be  two  Democratic 
vacancies  and  two  Republican  vacancies. 
On  the  House  Ag  Committee  there  will 
be  six  Democratic  vacancies  and  two  Re- 
publican vacancies.  Chairman  Poage  of 
the  House  Ag  Committee  has  indicated 
a  desire  to  reduce  the  size  of  his  commit- 
tee so  therefore,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
all  vacancies  will  not  be  filled.  Congress- 
man Stubblefield  of  Kentucky  is  in  line 
for  Vice-Chairmanship  of  the  Ag  Com- 
mittee and  either  Congressman  Teague 
of  California  or  Congressman  Wampler 
of  Virginia  is  in  line  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  There  are  also  vacancies 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  as  well  as  vacan- 
cies on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  the  House. 

Predictions  around  Washington  are 
for  major  changes  in  Agriculture  and 
Farm  Policy.  During  the  next  several 
years  these  changes  will  involve  more 
than  the  laws  pertaining  to  farm  pro- 
grams and  will  probably  involve  legisla- 
tion on  Farmer  Bargaining  Power,  Mini- 
mum Wages,  unionization  of  farm  labor, 
additional  pesticide  legislation,  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  possibly 


expanded  coverage  of  farm  labor  under 
Workmen's  Compensation  and  Unem- 
ployment Insurance.  Any  legislation  in- 
volving tax  reform  will  almost  certainly 
mean  higher  taxes  for  farmers. 

One  of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation 
to  affect  farm  programs  will  be  top  pri- 
ority in  the  first  session  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. The  1970  Farm  Act  covering  farm 
programs  for  cotton,  feed  grains,  wool 
and  wheat  will  expire  December  31,  1973 
and  new  legislation  must  be  passed  prior 
to  that  time.  No  decision  has  been 
reached  by  the  Administration  as  to 
whether  they  will  ask  for  a  simple  re- 
newal of  existing  legislation  or  complete 
revision.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation which  will  certainly  receive  con- 
siderable debate  will  be  the  $55,000  pay- 
ment limitation.  The  Administration  is 
earnestly  seeking  ways  to  reduce  cost  of 
programs  covered  by  the  1970  Farm  Act 
and  has  already  announced  1973  pro- 
grams for  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains 
that  will  reduce  payments  to  farmers. 

There  is  expected  to  be  a  major  effort 
to  pass  a  Consumer  Protection  Act  which 
passed  the  House  during  the  last  session, 
but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. 
This  act  would  create  a  super  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  and  if  the  Act  gives 
the  new  agency  power  to  intervene  as  a 
full  partner  on  decisions  made  by  a  gov- 
ernment official  then  agricultural  pro- 
grams will  be  vitally  affected.  However, 
if  the  Act  restricts  the  functions  of  the 
new  Agency  to  a  "friend  of  the  Court" 
role  there  should  not  be  many  problems 
created  for  Agriculture. 
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Bagasse  to  Be  Used  in  New  Plant,  New 
Process  for  Dried  Molasses  Concentrate 


A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  111., 
has  announced  plans  for  a  new  plant  at 
Lockport,  La.,  to  produce  an  improved 
molasses  concentrate  for  livestock  feed 
by  a  new  process  utilizing  bagasse  pith, 
a  product  from  sugar  cane. 

The  plant  will  be  constructed  on  a  15- 
acre  site  adjacent  to  Valentine  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  which  produces  printing  and 
converting  papers  from  bagasse.  Valen- 
tine will  provide  pith,  a  highly  absorb- 
ent fraction  from  bagasse,  for  use  in  the 
new  Staley  process. 

According  to  a  Staley  spokesman,  use 
of  bagasse  pith  in  place  of  soybean  hulls 


will  result  in  a  dried  molasses  concen- 
trate with  a  significantly  increased  sugar 
content  and  energy  value. 

Construction  of  the  new  Staley  fa- 
cility, located  some  55  miles  southwest 
of  New  Orleans,  will  begin  this  month. 
The  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  operation 
by  August,  1973.  Design  and  construc- 
tion contracts  have  been  awarded  to 
MEC  Corp.,  Neodesha,  Kansas. 

Initial  employment  will  be  approxi- 
mately 15  people.  The  plant  anticipates 
operating  on  an  around-the-clock,  six- 
day  work  week,  according  to  the  spokes- 
man. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Planned  Dried  Molasses  Concentrate  Plant. 
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SOUTHERN  FARM  FORUM 


A  very  interesting  program  has  been  planned  for  the  26th  Annual  Southern 
Farm  Forum  which  is  being  held  at  the  Fontainebleau  Motor  Hotel  in  New  Or- 
leans on  January  18  and  19.  The  general  meeting  theme  for  this  year  is  "Con- 
sumerism —  Its  Impact  on  Southern  Agriculture."  Everyone  interested  in  any 
phase  of  agriculture  is  invited  to  attend  this  free  meeting.  The  Forum  is  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Agribusiness  Committee  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana  and  Memphis,  Tennessee  to  provide  a  medium  for  discussion 
of  important  agricultural  problems  affecting  the  South. 

The  program  this  year  features  several  very  interesting  people  such  as  William 
J.  Kuhfuss,  President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Noburiko 
Ushiba,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.  Fred  Sikes,  Vice-President  of  United 
States  Sugar  Corporation  at  Clewiston,  Florida  and  a  friend  of  many  people  in  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  will  participate  in  a  panel  discussion  on  Farm  Legisla- 
tion Controls.  The  entire  two-day  program  appears  both  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. 


Program  for  26th  Annual  Southern  Farm  Foruni 


January  18 


8:30  A.  M.— Registration  —  Magnolia  Room,  Fontainebleau  Motor  Hotel.  No 
Registration  Fee. 

9:15  A.  M— Pelican  Room 

Opening  of  Forum  by  J.  K.  Nicholson,  Chairman,  New  Orleans  Farm 
Forum  Committee. 

Introductions  by  the  Chairman. 

Queen  —  Miss  Marie  Hymel,  Vacherie,  Louisiana, 

Presiding  Officer  —  Derek  Rooke,  Member,  Memphis  Farm  Forum 
Committee,  and  Sales  Representative,  WMC  Stations,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

PANEL -"FOOD  PRICES"  ] 

CONSUMER  —  Miss  Jane  Ottenhouse,  Consumer  Marketing  Spe- 
cialist, L.S.U.  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana. 

MIDDLEMAN— J.  B.  Coincon,  Executive  Vice-President,  Delight 
Distributing  and  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

PRODUCER-George  C.  Cortright,  Cotton  Farmer.  Rolling  Fork, 
Mississippi. 

Questions  from  the  Audience. 
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12:15  P.  M.— Luncheon  —  Pelican  Room  —  Fontainebleau  Motor  Hotel 

Presiding  —  Dr.  Louis  N.  Wise,  Chairman,  Southwide  Farm  Forum 
Advisory  Committee,  Vice-President,  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Di- 
vision, Mississippi  State  University. 

Introduction  of  Speaker  —  Robert  L.  Manard,  President,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  New  Orleans  Area. 

Speaker  —  His  Excellency  Noburiko  Ushiba,  Ambassador  of  Japan 
To  The  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2:00  P.  M.— Pelican  Room  —  Fontainebleau  Motor  Hotel 

Call  to  Order  —  John  H.  Hembree,  Chairman,  Memphis  Farm  Forum 
Committee,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Presiding  Officer  —  Dr.  John  E.  Hutchison,  Director,  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Texas  A  &  M  University,  College  Station,  Texas. 

PANEL  -  'FARM  LEGISLATION  CONTROLS" 

SAFETY  —  Leon  Urben,  Manager,  Farm  Dept,  National  Safety 
Council,  Chicago,  111. 

POLLUTION  —  James  Mason,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Admin- 
istration, Arkansas  Rice  Growers  Association,  Stuttgart,  Arkansas. 

FARM  LABOR  LEGISLATION  -  Fred  Sikes,  President,  National 
Council  of  Agricultural  Employers,  and  Vice-President  of  United 
States  Sugar  Corporation,  Clewiston,  Florida. 

Questions  from  the  audience. 


January  19 

9:15  A.  M.— Pelican  Room  —  Fontainebleau  Motor  Hotel 

Call  to  Order  —  Olin  B.  Quinn,  Vice-Chairman,  New  Orleans  Farm 
Forum  Committee,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Presiding  Officer  —  John  A.  Cox,  Director,  L.S.U.  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

PANEL  —  "Ecology  and  Land  Use  —  Case  Study  of  Atchafalaya 
Basin". 

RECREATION  -  Dr.  Gerald  J.  McLindon,  Dean,  School  of  En- 
vironmental Design,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 

FARM  PRODUCTION  -  Earl  H.  Willis,  Member  President,  Atcha- 
falaya Basin  Commission  and  Land  and  Royalty  Owners  of  Louisi- 
ana, St.  Martin ville,  Louisiana. 

Questions  from  the  audience. 

(Continued  on  next  page)    '■'":, 
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12:15  P.  M.— Luncheon  —  Grand  Ballroom  —  Fontainebleau  Motor  Hotel. 

Presiding  —  J.  K.  Nicholson,  Chairman,  New  Orleans  Farm  Forum 
Committee. 

Introduction  of  Speaker  —  James  Graugnard,  President,  Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Address  —  Wm.  J.  Kuhfuss,  President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 

Courtesy  —  Co-Sponsors  of  Southern  Farm  Forum. 

Closing  of  the  Forum. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

Dried  molasses  concentrate  produced 
at  the  plant  will  be  manufactured  com- 
pletely from  cane  molasses  and  bagasse 
pith.  The  bagasse  pith  will  be  utilized  as 
the  carrier  for  high  levels  of  molasses  in 
new  cattle  feed  products  for  range  and 
feedlot. 

New  processing  techniques  permit  the 
use  of  the  bagasse  pith,  said  the  spokes- 
man, and  result  in  a  free-flowing,  non- 
caking  dried  molasses.  The  product  is 
described  as  having  economic  advan- 
tages with  a  50  per  cent  sugar  content 
that  is  19  per  cent  higher  than  the  in- 
dustry standard  for  dried  molasses  used 
in  livestock  feeding.  (Sugar  along  with 
minerals  and  vitamins  is  a  main  ingredi- 
ent of  value  in  dried  molasses  —  provid- 
ing energy  and  other  desirable  nutrients 
needed  for  livestock  to  effectively  con- 
vert feed  into  meat  and  milk.)  The  new 
dried  molasses  product  will  be  equival- 
ent to  104  per  cent  liquid  cane  molasses, 
emphasized  the  spokesman. 

Dried  molasses  concentrate  manufac- 
tured at  the  new  plant  will  be  sold  na- 
tionally as  "Sweetone  100"  dried  mo- 
lasse  concentrate.  The  Staley  Company 
has  marketed  its  dried  molasses  concen- 
trate under  the  Sweetone  trade  name  for 
12  years.  The  added  nomenclature  re- 
flects the  product's  change  to  more  than 
100  per  cent  cane  molasses  equivalent, 
according  to  the   company  spokesman. 
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NOTE:  An  article  in  the  December 
1,  1972  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
entitled  Higher  Sugarcane  Yields 
Through  Higher  Populations,  by  R.  J. 
Matherne,  had  been  presented  on 
February  3,  1972  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  Division,  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Sugarcane  Technolo- 
gists. We  take  this  opportunity  to  give 
proper  credit  to  the  A.S.S.C.T.  and 
thank  them  for  allowing  us  to  publish 
the  article. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds.. 


try  SINBAR 

w        terbacil  weed  killer 


® 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•Apply  Sinbar  as  a  preemergence  herbicide  in 
the  fall  or  winter  and  eliminate  weed  and  grass 
worries  when  spring  work  is  delayed  by  wet 
weather. 

•A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


BOW 


"EG.  US.  PAT  OFF. 


Sinbar  is  distributed  by 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Schriever.  La. 


JANUARY  1,  1973 


1971  HIGH  YIELD  AWARD  WINNERS 
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Joseph  L.  Chustz,  Maringouin,  La. 
35.7  tons  per  acre  on  31.9  acres. 


Bernard  and  Adam  Laviolette, 

St.  Martinville,  La. 

30.3  tons  per  acre  on  147.4  acres. 
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John  and  David  Luke,  Jeanerette,  La. 
30.3  tons  per  acre  on  176.5  acres. 
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Robert  J.  Judice,  Jr.,  Franklin,  La. 
35.90  tons  per  acre  on  63.6  acres. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A..  INC. 


FOR  LEASE:  Sugar  cane  farm  having  460.6 
acres  of  cane  in  1972  and  additional  land  acre- 
age for  expansion  of  planting,  located  on  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Advise:  P.O.  Box 
264,  Laplace,  La.  Phone:  652-9552. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Bellwood  Drive 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Reserve,  La.  70084 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone  522-1225 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY 
CENTRAL  REGION 


P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South   Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 


JANUARY  1,  1973 
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Winterize  your 
cane  fields  with 

FEN  AC  pM 


TM 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 


1    -&m 


As  soon  as  your  cane  is  in  this  fall,  be  sure 
you  give  it  the  protection  it  needs  from  the 
competition  of  winter  weeds  and  grasses. 
All  it  takes  is  a  single  application  of  easy-to- 
mix,  emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  sugar  cane  her- 
bicide. A  30-  to  36-inch  band  over  the  rows 
will  keep  your  cane  clean  till  spring.  You'll 
save  time  and  labor  costs  by  eliminating 
costly  mechanical  cultivations.  Come  spring, 
your  cane  gets  off  to  a  faster,  better  start.  A 
start  that  will  turn  into  a  more  profitable  stand 
when  you  go  around  again  with  Fenac  Plus. 
This  is  the  weed  controllerthat  is  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  on  all  varieties  of  cane 
...plant and  stubble. 


mm 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 
Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 
Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 
Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE 

Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 

Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT 

Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


JVf.-V. 
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Bulletin 

FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 


New  Service  for  League  Members 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  will  provide  a  new  service  for  members  of  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Effective  February  15,  a  "Free  Classified  Ads" 
section  will  begin.  Thanks  are  due  Mr.  M.  C.  Durand  of  New  Iberia  for  this 
fine  idea.  He  pointed  out  that  since  the  "Louisiana  Weekly  Market  Bulletin" 
is  no  longer  being  published,  a  similar  service  could  be  offered  to  League 
members  through  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

The  following  guidelines  will  be  used  in  publishing  advertisements  in 
the  "Free  Classified  Ads"  section  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin: 

1.  The  service  is  free  only  to  grower  and  processor  members  of  the 
League. 

2.  Only  classified  ads  for  Used  Farm  and  Mill  Equipment,  Help  Want- 
ed, Situations  Wanted,  and  Farm  Land  Leasing  will  be  published. 

3.  Your  address  and  phone  number  should  be  included  to  insure  prompt 
response  to  your  ad. 

4.  Ads  will  be  printed  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  We  reserve 
the  right  to  refuse  to  run  ads  due  to  space  limitations  or  improper 
subject  matter. 

5.  Any  one  ad  will  be  run  in  only  one  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  unless 
a  second  request  is  made  at  a  later  date. 

6.  Ads  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  reword 
ads. 

7.  Ads  should  be  submitted  at  least  10  days  before  the  publication  dates 
( 1st  and  15th  of  each  month )  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By:  R.  Charles  Hodson 


Warner  Joins  League  Staff 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Manager  of 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  has 
announced  the  addition  of  Thomas  M. 
Warner  to  the  League  staff.  He  will  serve 
as  Information  Director.  Tom  replaces 
Alvin  Parsons,  who  left  the  League  early 
last  year. 

A  recent  graduate  in  Agribusiness  from 
L.S.U.,  Tom  was  reared  on  a  farm  near 
Lecompte,  Louisiana.  He  is  22  years  old 
and  is  currently  single. 

In  a  few  months,  Tom  will  take  over 
my  responsibilities  as  Managing  Editor 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  This  will  allow  me 
to  spend  more  of  my  time  both  in  the 
field  and  office,  doing  economic  studies 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

Tom's  background  in  agriculture  and 
his  record  at  L.S.U.  show  him  to  be  a  fine 
young  man.  I  am  sure  he  will  prove  to  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  League's  staff. 


ASSCT  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Division  of  the  American  Society  of  Su- 
gar Cane  Technologists  will  be  held  on 
February  1  at  the  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel 
in  Baton  Rouge.  The  Agricultural  Section 
is  scheduled  for  the  morning,  while  the 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  the  Manu- 
facturing Section.  The  new  officers  will 
be  installed  at  the  6:30  p.m.  banquet. 

Gas  Cut  Off  to  Sugar  Cane  Factories 

On  January  10,  United  Gas  Pipeline 
Co.  cut  off  the  gas  supply  to  at  least 
twelve  (12)  factories  which  have  not  yet 
completed  grinding.  This  gas  cut-off 
could  be  disastrous,  since  the  unharvest- 
ed  cane  will  deteriorate,  possibly  causing 
losses  of  millions  of  dollars  to  cane  farm- 
ers and  processors. 

Upon  receiving  word  of  this  gas  cut- 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  9.35 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(97  - 103%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.07  -  High  9.63 

New  York  Price  on  Jan.  12,  1973  9.40 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Jan.  12,  1973 9.3833 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Jan.  12,  1973 9.37 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Jan.  12,  1973 , 9.3533 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Louisiana  Cane  Fields  Still  Muddy 


The  time  of  this  writing  is  January  9th 
and  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount 
of  cane  left  to  be  harvested  in  Louisiana. 
There  is  also  still  plenty  of  mud  and  the 
prediction  is  rain  for  January  10. 

The  Teche  or  Western  area  has  much 
more  cane  than  elsewhere  yet  to  be 
harvested.  If  cane  does  not  deteriorate  at 
least  two  mills  in  the  Western  area  will 
be  grinding  until  January  25.  In  that  area, 
as  of  January  7th,  only  the  Breaux  Bridge 
Sugar  Coop,  has  completed  grinding  op- 
erations. At  this  time,  January  8th,  there 
are  only  about  7  mills  operating  in  other 
areas  of  the  belt. 

There  will  be  some  cane  loss  from  the 
1972  crop.  It  is  difficult  now  to  say  how 
much,  but  in  general,  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  abandoned  is  because  of  ad- 
verse field  and  headland  conditions  and 
not  directly  from  freeze  damage.  Because 
of  the  muddy  fields  and  badly  cut  head- 
lands and  field  roads,  many  growers  de- 
cided it  was  not  worth  further  damage 
to  equipment  to  get  a  few  more  acres  out 
of  the  field.  In  general,  cane  alreadv 
abandoned  is  cane  which  was  badly 
lodged,  low  in  sucrose,  and  located  in 
heavy  land  when  the  freeze  occurred. 
Neither  sucrose  nor  field  conditions  im- 
proved enough  since  the  freeze  for  this 
cane  to  be  satisfactorily  harvested. 

Without  a  doubt  the  1972  crop  was 
more  difficult  to  harvest  than  anv  other 


crop  in  the  past  in  the  memory  of  most 
Louisiana  growers.  An  occasional  old 
timer  will  recall  1929  being  somewhat 
similar  from  a  weather  conditions  stand- 
point, but  in  1929  Louisiana  produced 
only  204,000  tons  of  sugar  which  is  con- 
siderably less  than  one-third  of  the  1972  | 
crop  estimate.  At  that  time  there  were 
hand  cutters;  cane  was  loaded  by  hand; 
and  wagons  were  mule  drawn.  The  1929 
weather  could  not  have  possibly  caused 
as  much  misery  as  the  weather  during  the 
harvest  of  the  1972  cane  crop.  Certainly 
there  were  no  breakdowns  of  harvesters, 
loaders  and  other  mechanical  equipment. 

The  acreage  left  in  the  fields  after  all 
mills  close  will  only  partially  reflect  the 
damages  caused  by  weather  adversities. 
Muddy  fields  caused  much  more  cane  to 
be  left  in  the  field  as  scrap.  The  freeze 
created  the  necessity  of  speed  which 
causes  more  scrap  and  more  equipment 
damage. 

Without  the  weather  adversities  dur- 
ing harvest  which  caused  both  a  reduc- 
tion in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  sugar 
per  ton  Louisiana  could  have  almost 
equalled  the  record  breaking  crop  of 
1963.  Louisiana  had  a  28  ton  per  acre 
crop  in  the  field.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  this  crop  will  finally  pro- 
duce, but  certainly  considerably  less 
than  estimated  earlier  in  this  column.  A 
wild  guess  on  sugar  for  the  1972  crop  is 
675,000  tons,  raw  value,  for  the  State. 
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Plant  cane  treated  fall  '71. 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Stubble  cane  treated  fall  71, 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Want  clean  cane  next  spring? 

Apply  SINBAR  now 

m         terbacil  weed  killer 
Here's  why: 

•  Applied  this  fall  and  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second-year 
stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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Sinbar  is  distributed  by 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Schriever,  La. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


USDA  Changes 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz,  re- 
cently announced  some  reorganization 
plans  and  personnel  assignments.  The  an- 
nounced reorganization  plans  provide  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  who  will 

head  Rural  Development.  Agencies  re- 
porting to  this  Assistant  Secretary,  who 
if  confirmed  by  the  Senate  will  be  Wil- 
liam Erwin,  will  be  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration and  Rural  Development 
Services.  The  office  of  the  Director  of 
Science  and  Education  will  be  abolished 
and  agencies  formerly  reporting  to  the 
Director  will  now  report  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Conservation,  Research  and 
Education.  The  Assistant  Secretary  to 
head  these  agencies  has  not  been  named. 
Under  this  set-up  will  be  the  following 
agencies:  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Extension  Service,  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service,  Forest  Service,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Library.  The  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Service  will  report  to  the  Director  of 
Agricultural  Economics  under  the  new 
set-up. 

No  change  in  agency  reporting  lines 
was  made  for  Assistant  Secretary  Brunt- 
haver's  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs  nor  in  the  agencies  re- 
porting to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services.  Clay- 
ton Yeutter  has  been  recommended  for 
this  Assistant  Secretary  position.  As- 
sistant Secretary  Lyng  who  formerly 
headed  these  agencies  is  considering 
another  position  in  government,  but  will 
definitely  not  stay  in  agriculture.  Secre- 
tary  Butz  announced  further  reassign- 


ments  involving  his  current  Executive 
Assistant,  Fritz  Behrens  who  will  switch 
to  a  responsible  position  in  the  office  of 
Budget  and  Finance;  Don  Brock  from 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
position  of  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  Vernon  Highley  from  the  in- 
formation division  of  ASCS  to  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary.  He  also  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Wayne 
Swegle,  formerly  managing  editor  of  Suc- 
cessful Farming  magazine  to  the  post  of 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  reas- 
signment of  William  Galbraith  from  Di- 
rector of  Congressional  Relations  to  Di- 
rector of  USDA's  regional  office  at  Kan- 
sas City.  An  announcement  has  not  yet 
been  made  of  Mr.  Galbraith's  replace- 
ment. Mr.  James  V.  Smith,  Administrator 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
returning  to  his  native  state  of  Oklahoma 
and  a  replacement  will  be  named. 

Following  the  announcements  on  re- 
organization and  reassignments,  Secre- 
tary Butz  held  a  press  conference  in 
which  he  strongly  defended  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  Administration  and  USDA  in 
terminating  the  ACP  —  REAP  cost-shar- 
ing conservation  programs;  the  cancella- 
tion of  low  interest  rate  loans  to  farmers 
who  have  suffered  crop  losses  because  of 
disasters;  and,  cancellation  of  low  interest 
rate  loans  to  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives. 
Many  members  of  Congress  have  issued 
strong;  statements  since  Congress  con- 
vened opposing  these  actions.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  maior  fights  dur- 
ing the  coming  months  and  a  part  of  the 
overall  argument  of  whether  Congress  or 
the  President  will  ultimately  control  the 
purse  strings. 
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off,  the  League  asked  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  allow  emergency  gas  ser- 
vice to  cane  factories  to  permit  comple- 
tion of  cane  harvest.  Attorney  General 
Guste,  Governor  Edwards  and  our  Con- 
gressional Delegation  were  contacted  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  It  is 
hoped  that  gas  service  will  be  reinstated 
shortly. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 

tougher  than  the  World 

<■  ^      War  II  Quonset 

Jjf^  and  costs  less  than 

/p 0|  a  good  pole  barn. 

I  *%, r  *?f     Write  us  for  details. 
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MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,   Louisiana  70788 
Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 

Authorized  Quonset  Dealer 
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RIGHT  NOW 

your  Land  Bank  Association 

can  give  you  new  opportunities 

to  grow  and  prosper 


Farmers  and  residents  of  rural  areas  now  have 
new  benefits  created  by  the  new  Farm  Credit 
Act.  Now  the  farmer-owned  Land  Banks  have 
added  authority  in  several  areas,  so  they  can 
offer  new  and  broader  services  to  farmers 
than  ever  before. 

Loan  limitations  have  been  changed,  so 
that  a  farmer  can  borrow  on  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  appraised  value  of  his  farm. 

For  the  first  time,  non-farm  rural  homes 
can  be  financed  by  Land  Banks. 

As  always,  while  the  Land  Bank  will  make 
loans  based  on  first  mortgage  security,  addi- 
tional security  of  different  category  can  be 
used  when  needed. 

Loans  can  be  made  for  the  following  purposes: 

■  Buy  more  land 

■  Clear  and  develop  cropland 

■  Build  or  improve  residences 

■  Construct  other  buildings 

■  Expand  livestock  facilities 

■  Refinance  indebtedness 

■  Develop  timber  lands 

■  Provide  storage 
facilities 

■  Educate  children 


LAND BANK 


FEDERAL 

LAND  BANK  -     ^ 

OF  NEW  ORLEANS      (=f 

P.O.  Box  50590  •   New  Orleans,  La.  70150 
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Winterize  your 
cane  fields  with 
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Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 


As  soon  as  your  cane  is  in  this  fall,  be  sure 
you  give  it  the  protection  it  needs  from  the 
competition  of  winter  weeds  and  grasses. 
All  it  takes  is  a  single  application  of  easy-to- 
mix,  emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  sugar  cane  her- 
bicide. A  30-  to  36-inch  band  over  the  rows 
will  keep  your  cane  clean  till  spring.  You'll 
save  time  and  labor  costs  by  eliminating 
costly  mechanical  cultivations.  Come  spring, 
your  cane  gets  off  to  a  faster,  better  start.  A 
start  that  will  turn  into  a  more  profitable  stand 
when  you  go  around  again  with  Fenac  Plus. 
This  is  the  weed  controllerthat  is  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  on  all  varieties  of  cane 
. .  .plant  and  stubble. 
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First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 
Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 
Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 
Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 
CHENEYVILLE 
Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 
DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 
Teche  Farm  Supply 
LOCKPORT 
Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 
NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

(average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 
•  data  are  available)  9.35 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(97%  - 103%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.07  -  High  9.63 

New  York  on  Jan.  26,  1973 9.35 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Jan.  26,  1973 9.3816 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Jan.  26,  1973 9.32 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Jan.  26,  1973 9.3516 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By:  R.  Charles  Hodson 


Ivan  M.  Wilbert  Dies 

We  sadly  report  the  recent  death  of 
Mr.  Ivan  M.  Wilbert  of  Plaquemine.  Mr. 
Wilbert  served  as  a  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  (Board  of  Directors)  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  from 
1955  through  1967.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  the  League's 
Employee  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  Wilbert  was  vice  president  of  A. 
Wilbert's  Sons  Lumber  &  Shingle  Com- 
pany and  superintendent  of  the  compa- 
ny's agricultural  department.  He  had 
been  quite  active  in  community  affairs, 
as  a  member  of  the  Elks,  Lions,  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Alhambra  and  the  Execu- 
tive Club. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
in  his  community  and  the  sugar  industry. 
Free  Ads 

Grower  and  Processor  members  of  the 
League  should  take  advantage  of  the 
new  "Free  Classified  Ads"  section  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin  which  we  will  feature 
starting  February  15. 

The  following  guidelines  will  be  used 
in  publishing  ads  in  the  new  section  of 
The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

1.  The  service  is  free  only  to  grower  and 
processor  members  of  the  League. 

2.  Only  classified  ads  for  Used  Farm 
and  Mill  Equipment,  Help  Wanted, 
Situations  Wanted,  and  Farm  Land 
Leasing  will  be  published. 

3.  Your  address  and  phone  number 
should  be  included  to  insure  prompt 
response  to  your  ad. 

4.  Ads  will  be  printed  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis.  We  reserve  the 
right  to  refuse  to  run  ads  due  to 
space  limitations  or  improper  subject 
matter. 

5.  Any  one  ad  will  be  run  in  only  one 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  unless  a 


second  request  is  made  at  a  later  date. 

6.  Ads  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and 
we  reserve  the  right  to  reword  ads. 

7.  Ads  should  be  submitted  at  least  10 
days  before  the  publication  dates  (1st 
and  15th  of  each  month)  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin. 

Ads  should  be  sent  to  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin, 416  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La.  70130.  Make  use  of  this  free  ad  space. 
We  are  hoping  to  provide  a  useful  service 
for  League  members. 

Dr.  Norman  James  Named 
Research  Director  at  Canal  Point 

We  were  recently  notified  that  Dr. 
Norman  I.  James  has  been  designated 
Research  Leader  of  the  research  program 
conducted  on  sugar  cane  at  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  James  will  direct  the  research  of  five 
professional  scientists  including  two 
agronomists,  a  plant  pathologist,  a  geneti- 
cist and  an  entomologist.  The  station 
staff  includes  eleven  technicians  and  sup- 
port personnel.  The  Canal  Point  station 
has  made  notable  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  varieties  of  sugar 
cane.  The  station  is  one  of  16  research 
locations  of  the  Florida-Antilles  Area, 
Southern  Region,  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

Dr.  James  was  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  as  Research  Agronom- 
ist with  the  sugar  cane  variety  develop- 
ment program  at  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Ricb 
from  1961  to  1963.  After  two  years  as  As- 
sistant Extension  Specialist  —  Grain 
Crops,  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  he  transferred  to  the 
U.S.  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Canal 
Point,  Florida.  There  he  was  responsible 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


FEBRUARY  1,  1973 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Agricultural  Legislative  Hearings 
Scheduled 


Action  by  the  first  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress  on  many  pieces  of  legislation 
having  an  effect  on  farmers  and  the  farm 
economy  may  give  some  insight  into 
how  Sugar  Act  legislation  will  be  han- 
dled in  the  second  session  of  the  93rd 
Congress. 

Sen.  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Ag  Committee,  on  Jan- 
uary 17  called  upon  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Earl  Butz,  to  submit  proposals 
immediately  so  that  hearings  could  be- 
gin after  February  1st  on  many  pieces 
of  legislation  immediately.  In  his  letter 
to  Secretary  Butz  he  stated,  "As  you 
know,  important  acreage  limitation  and 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  are  in  their  last  year  of 
operation,  and  Titles  I  and  II  of  Public 
Law  480  expire  on  December  31,  1973. 
In  addition,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  expires 
on  June  30  of  this  year  if  not  renewed. 
In  the  absence  of  new  legislation,  cer- 
tain commodity  programs  will  revert  to 
those  previously  in  effect,  which  by  and 
large  are  outmoded  and  would  not  ef- 
fectively operate  under  existing  condi- 
tions although  they  could  serve  under 
certain  circumstances.  Since  the  Con- 
gress sometimes  finds  it  desirable  to  in- 
clude consumer  protection,  food  pro- 
grams, export  policy  legislation  and  rural 
development  measures  along  with  the 
farm  commodities  in  a  balanced  defin- 
itive manner,  we  shall  appreciate  your 
suggestions  and  recommendations  in  re- 
gard to  these.  Preparation  of  your  rec- 
ommendations on  these  points  should 
not,  however,  be  permitted  to  delay  your 
recommendations    on    commodity    pro- 


grams. 

"We  would  appreciate  having  your 
recommendations  together  with  suggest- 
ed legislative  language  in  bill  form  be- 
fore our  hearings  begin  so  that  we  may 
schedule  you  as  our  first  witness.  To 
properly  consider  your  recommenda- 
tions, we  must  have  the  legislative  lan- 
gauge  by  February  1,  1973. 

At  the  same  time  as  he  wrote  the  Sec- 
retary he  held  an  organization  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  In  his  statement  to  members  of 
the  Committee  he  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  action  on  bills  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. He  also  stated  that,  "I  hope  that 
today  we  can  set  the  earliest  time  for 
hearings  on  recent  terminations  and  cut- 
backs of  farm  and  rural  programs.  Nat- 
urally, I  would  expect  Secretary  Butz  to 
appear  as  the  first  witness. 

"Since  we  were  unable  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  November  or  December  on  the 
Russian  grain  sale,  these  hearings  will  be 
combined  with  our  hearings  on  renewal 
of  the  basic  farm  legislation.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Committee  to  learn  whether 
American  capitalists  were  out-bargained 
in  a  business  deal  by  a  socialist  nation, 
and  whether  we  ought  to  include  some 
new  language  in  the  upcoming  farm  bill 
which  will  improve  the  way  this  country 
now  conducts  its  agricultural  export  busi- 
ness/' 

In  addition  to  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
Sen.  Talmadge  is  the  ranking  majority 
man  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance which  will  consider  Sugar  Legis- 
lation in  1974. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Keep  Records  on  the  New  Crop 
Check  With  A.S.C.S.  on  Abandoned  Cane 


The  '72  crop  is  over  and  it  will  be  long 
remembered,  but  if  the  1973  crop  is  to 
be  good,  the  future  must  be  planned. 
Planning  can  be  done  in  many  ways,  but 
one  good  method  is  to  put  a  few  facts 
and  figures  down  on  paper.  A  few  facts 
and  figures  are  mentioned  so  that  this 
will  not  be  confused  with  an  elaborate 
record  keeping  and  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  reasons  for  more  grow- 
ers not  making  budgets  and  keeping  rec- 
ords is  the  fact  that  growers  in  some  way 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  if  records 
are  to  be  helpful  they  must  be  accurate 
to  the  penny  and  must  be  in  great  detail. 
This  is  not  true.  Every  cane  grower 
should  make  a  short,  easy  to  understand, 
rather  broad  break  down  type  work  budg- 
et to  cover  what  must  be  done  before  any 
money  will  come  in  from  the  1973  crop. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  determine  what 
yields  can  be  expected  from  that  crop  and 
what  will  it  be  worth.  Having  a  work 
budget  on  paper,  broken  down  in  rather 
broad  items  for  each  cultivation,  plant- 
ing, and  harvesting,  and  having  an  esti- 
mate of  returns  will  materially  help  guide 
a  grower  toward  greater  profits.  It  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  in  making  a 
budget  a  grower  must  be  realistic  in  both 
cost  and  return  items.  It  is  good  to  put 
in  a  little  more  in  costs  for  the  unexpected 
and  a  little  less  in  returns  because  of  con- 
ditions beyond  control.  Don't  be  too  dark 
in  the  outlook  for  the  future  for  this  will 
prevent  progress  but  certainly  don't  be 
overlv  optimistic  for  this  can  lead  to 
BANKRUPTCY. 


Check  With  A.S.C.S.  On  Abandoned 
Cane 

Growers  who  have  standing  cane  left 
in  the  field  after  the  mills  have  closed 
should  first  check  with  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
office  before  cutting  down  this  cane.  Only 
cane  left  standing  is  eligible  for  abandon- 
ment payments.  Cane  in  the  heap  row 
does  not  qualify  for  payment. 

In  past  years  a  number  of  cane  grow- 
ers have  harvested  abandoned  cane  with 
a  Bush-Hog  type  mower  rather  than  in 
the  conventional  manner.  This  has  been 
an  economical  method  and  it  has  not 
caused  any  serious  cultivation  problems. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  do  in  heavy  fields 
but  it  can  be  satisfactorily  done.  In  most 
cases  the  cane  was  left  standing  until  mid- 
dle February  or  until  the  land  dried  be- 
fore the  operation  was  started.  In  some 
cases  cane  was  burned  standing.  This  is 
not  always  possible,  but  when  cane  is 
heavy  in  tonnage  it  is  easier  to  burn  it 
standing  and  this  helps  the  Bush-Hog 
mower  do  a  better  job  of  shredding.  This 
leaves  all  the  cane  in  the  field  and  it  does 
not  make  the  best  looking  operation. 
However,  after  two  cultivations  the  field 
looks  about  normal.  From  observation, 
this  operation  has  not  harmed  cane  yields. 
Jn  fact,  in  past  years,  cane  left  standing 
a^d  either  cut  conventionally  or  Bush- 
Hog  mowed  in  late  January  or  in  Febru- 
ary has  given  excellent  stands  in  stubble. 
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Some  Problems  of  Farmers 


(Talk  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League,  Before  the 
Franklin  Rotary  Club  January  16,  197 S) 


I  believe  you,  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  Franklin,  understand 
the  importance  of  agriculture.  Most  peo- 
ple do  not  understand.  I  want  to  talk 
about  this  for  a  few  minutes. 

Farmers  of  the  United  States  are  in  a 
bad  mood.  They  are  irritated,  frustrated, 
angry,  and  discouraged. 

The  bad  weather  which  has  prevailed 
over  much  of  the  nation  for  several 
months  is  partially  to  blame  for  this.  But 
I  think  farmers  are  irritated  primarily  by 
the  wide-spread  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  agriculture  and  its 
problems. 

Farmers  believe  that  consumers  take 
for  granted  the  abundant  food  supply  in 
the  United  States.  I  think  it's  true,  and  I 
believe  most  of  you  agree,  that  most  city 
folks'  thoughts  about  food  go  no  further 
than  the  super  market.  The  reason  for 
this  is  because  there  has  never  been  a 
shortage  of  food  in  the  United  States. 

Food  Prices 

Consumers  complain  about  food 
prices.  Actually,  food  sells  at  bargain 
prices.  Let's  take  the  example  of  milk, 
which  has  been  very  much  in  the  news 
recently.  The  fact  is  that  you  can  buy  a 
half  gallon  of  milk  for  less  than  you 
would  pay  for  a  cocktail  at  most  bars.  A 
half  gallon  of  milk  sells  for  less  than  70 
cents,  and  the  same  amount  of  whiskey 
sells  for  $8  to  $10. 

U.  S.  consumers  spend  only  about  16% 
of  their  "after  tax"  income  for  food.  I 
don't  think  there  is  another  country  in 
the  world  where  people  spend  such  a 
small  percentage  of  their  income  for 
food. 

Relations  With  Russia 

Food  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Probably   very   few   people   understand 


that  the  improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  have  been 
made  possible  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States.  Why  do  you  think  Russia 
is  now  more  friendly  toward  us?  Russia 
has  no  alternative!  She  must  have  our 
wheat  and  other  grains  to  prevent  mass 
starvation  and  unrest  among  her  people. 

Standard  of  Living 

Why  do  you  think  the  United  States 
has  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world?  The  main  reason  is  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  farmer.  We  use  a  rel- 
atively small  number  of  people  to  pro- 
duce our  food  and  fiber  needs.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  percentage  of  Rus- 
sia's population  is  located  on  farms,  and 
even  so  Russia  needs  our  surpluses  to 
keep  from  starving.  In  underdeveloped 
countries,  practically  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  farming. 

For  any  country  to  have  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  it  must  first  have  an  effi- 
cient agriculture.  If  most  of  the  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  producing  food  and 
fiber,  there  will  not  be  enough  people 
available  to  produce  all  of  the  other 
goods  and  services  we  associate  with  a 
high  standard  of  living. 

Harassment 

American  farmers  are  upset  by  harass- 
ment from  many  sources.  One  source  is 
government.  As  you  know,  farmers  have 
long  been  subjected  to  many  types  of 
controls  related  to  government  farm  pro- 
grams. They  have  become  accustomed  to 
these.  Now,  farmers  must  learn  to  live 
with  new  safety  rules,  and  environmental 
regulations.  On  top  of  that,  recent  an- 
nouncements of  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures for  farm  programs  rubbed  salt  in 
the  wounds  of  farmers. 

The  shortage  of  natural  gas  has  be- 
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come  a  major  headache  for  some  farm- 
ers, including  Louisiana  cane  growers. 
The  method  used  to  allocate  short  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  is  cockeyed. 

The  allocation  plan  gives  first  priority 
to  "domestic  consumers",  such  as  homes, 
schools,  and  hospitals.  This  makes  sense. 
Such  users  should  be  the  last  ones  to 
have  their  gas  shut  off. 

Second  priority  is  given  to  industrial 
users  who  use  gas  as  a  raw  material  to 
make  a  product,  such  as  carbon  black. 

Third  priority  goes  to  electric  gener- 
ating stations. 

The  fourth  and  final  category  includes 
all  other  users.  Sugar  cane  factories  are 
in  this  last  category,  and  that  does  not 
make  sense. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
been  trying  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  con- 
vince the  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  processors  of  perishable  food  crops 
must  be  assigned  a  high  priority  in  the 
allocation  of  natural  gas.  We  think  such 
processors  should  be  second  in  line,  right 
after  the  category  which  includes  homes, 
schools,  and  hospitals.  We  believe  our 
recommendation  will  eventually  be  ap- 
proved. This  nation  must  not  be  foolish 
enough  to  allow  food  crops  to  rot  in  the 
field  because  gas  is  not  available  for  their 
processing. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  for  many 
groups  of  farmers,  including  Louisiana 
sugar  cane  growers,  is  labor  agitators.  I'll 
give  you  some  examples  of  agitators  with 
whom  we  in  the  sugar  industry  are  hav- 
ing to  contend. 

The  May  6,  1972,  issue  of  Saturday  Re- 
view carried  an  articlt  by  Peter  Schuck, 
one  of  Ralph  Nader's  henchmen.  This 
article  gave  a  false  impression  of  the 
wages  and  the  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  Louisiana  sugar  cane  field  work- 
ers. 

The  November  13,  1972,  issue  of  Time 
Magazine,  also  carried  an  article  with 
completely  false  statements  concerning 
Louisiana  cane  workers.  This  article 
quoted  Sister  Anne  Catherine  of  the 
Southern  Mutual  Help  Association. 

On  November  26,  1972,  The  Times- 
Picayune  and  several  other  papers  print- 
ed an  Associated  Press  Article  by  Guy 
Coates.  You  probably  remember  this  ar- 


ticle because  Mr.  Coates  defamed  your 
fine  town  of  Franklin.  He  also  lied  about 
the  wages  paid  cane  workers. 
Cane  Worker  Wages 
Now,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
facts  about  wages  paid  to  cane  workers: 

(1)  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture establishes  minimum  wage  rates  for 
cane  workers. 

(2)  Current  minimums  are  $1.80  per 
hour  for  unskilled  workers  and  $1.95  for 
harvester  operators. 

(3)  These  minimums  which  sugar  cane 
farmers  must  pay  are  considerably  high- 
er than  $1.30  per  hour  which  other  farm- 
ers are  required  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act  to  pay.  They  are  also  higher 
than  the  $1.60  minimum  which  applies  to 
industrial  and  commercial  workers. 

(4)  Wages  paid  Louisiana  cane  work- 
ers have  been  increasing  for  many  years 
and  will  probably  continue  to  increase. 
They  have  increased  much  faster  than 
the  price  of  sugar  and  the  cost  of  living. 
Since  1967,  wage  rates  have  risen  80%. 
The  price  of  sugar  rose  only  29%  and  the 
cost-of-living  went  up  27%. 

Housing 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
houses  furnished  to  cane  field  workers. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

(1)  Cane  growers  are  not  required  to 
furnish  houses  to  their  workers. 

(2)  Most  of  the  regular  workers  are 
furnished  houses. 

(3)  The  houses  are  furnished  rent-free. 

(4)  Some  houses  are  poor  and  some  are 
good. 

(5)  Cane  growers  are  improving  the 
houses  for  their  workers.  There  are  many 
factors  which  govern  the  rate  of  this  im- 
provement, the  main  one  being  the  in- 
come farmers  receive  from  their  cane. 

Unions 

There  is  much  being  said  and  written 
about  unionization  of  farm  workers.  If 
farmers  were  required  to  recognize  and 
bargain  with  unions  it  would  be  disas- 
trous for  farmers,  the  workers,  and  the 
economy  of  many  communities. 

There  are  various  operations  on  a  farm, 
particularly  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting,  which  because  of  seasonal  re- 
quirements must  be  performed  within  a 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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particular  time  of  the  year,  or  not  at  all. 
Therefore,  a  strike  of  farm  workers  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  an  entire  year's  pro- 
duction. In  this  respect,  agriculture  is 
completely  different  from  other  industry, 
because  Mother  Nature  sets  the  time 
schedule  for  agricultural  production  and 
she  does  not  wait  on  the  whims  of  man. 

The  loss  of  an  entire  year's  production 
would  be  disastrous  for  many  reasons,  in- 
cluding: (1)  the  essential  product,  in 
most  instances  food,  would  be  lost  to  the 
consumers;  (2)  the  farmers  could,  and 
many  would,  be  ruined  financially  and 
put  out  of  business;  (3)  the  processors  of 
the  farm  commodities  would  suffer  irre- 
parable loss  and  some  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness; (4)  the  workers  would  face  perma- 
nent loss  of  their  jobs  resulting  from  the 
farmer  and/or  processor  being  forced  out 
of  business;  and  (5)  the  economy  of  many 
areas  which  are  dependent  to  a  substan- 
tial extent  on  agriculture  would  be  seri- 
ously affected. 

Most  farmers  are  dependent  on  loans, 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  crop  proceeds,  for 
the  production  and  harvest  of  their  crops. 
With  the  effect  of  a  strike  in  agriculture 
being  so  significant,  lending  agencies 
would  be  most  reluctant  to  extend  such 
credit-  and  in  many  instances  would  re- 
fuse to  do  so. 

Food  is  the  only  thing  or  commodity, 
other  than  water  and  air,  that  the  human 
cannot  exist  without  for  any  extended 
period  of  time.  The  fact  that  we  must 
have  uninterrupted  production  of  food  is 
the  reason  that  unions  of  farm  workers 
cannot  be  accented  on  the  same  basis  as 
uP7'ors  of  other  workers. 

I  appreciate  this  onoortunity  to  ex- 
press some  of  my  thoughts  about  agricul- 
ture and  apologize  for  the  nessimistic 
tone  of  my  remarks.  When  spring  comes, 
the  farmers  and  I  will  become  more  op- 
timistic. 


- 


With  inflation  as  it  is,  about  the  only 
item  one  can  cut  down  on  is  his  savings 
account. 


NOTE:  The  mailing  list  for  the 
Sugar  Bulletin  is  being  revised.  If  in 
the  future,  you  fail  to  receive  your 
Bulletin,  please  notify  us. 
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QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 
tougher  than  the  World 
«i  ^      War  II  Quonset 
and  costs  less  than 
*  a  good  pole  barn. 
§H     Write  us  for  details. 


MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,   Louisiana  70788 

Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 
Authorized  Quonset  Dealer 
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BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


(Continued  from  page  3) 
for  producing  seed  from  crosses  for  all 
USDA  sugar  cane  variety  development 
programs  in  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi. Dr.  James  has  served  as  head  of 
the  plant  breeding  section  at  the  Canal 
Point  station  since  1968.  He  is  author  of 
more  than  30  research  papers,  serves  as 
Editor  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sugarcane  Technologists  Sugarcane 
Breeders'  Newsletter,  and  is  a  member 
of  several  professional  societies. 

Dr.  James'  work  in  sugar  cane  breed- 
ing has  provided  many  crosses  for  use  in 
the  variety  development  program  for 
Louisiana. 
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Plant  cane  treated  fall  '71 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Stubble  cane  treated  fall  '71, 
Photo  taken  spring  '72. 


Want  clean  cane  next  spring? 

Apply  SINBAR  now 

11        w         terbacil  weed  killer 
Here's  why: 

•  Applied  this  fall  and  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second-year 
stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EG  U  S  PAT  OFF 


Sinbar  is  distributed  by 

Bel  Chemical  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Schriever,  La. 
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Factories  Praise  Supple  System 


By:  R.  Charles  Hodson 


Mr.  Ed  Supple  of  Catherine  Sugar 
Factory  was  the  first  to  use  a  front  end 
loader  for  handling  cane  on  a  mill  yard. 
This  was  in  1968.  Since  that  time,  ten 
other  mills  have  switched  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  "Supple  System".  Many 
other  mills  are  thinking  about  switching 
to  the  "Supple  System"  when  the  der- 
ricks they  now  use  finally  give  out. 

These  mills  used  the  "Supple  System" 
during  the  1972  grinding  season:  St. 
James,  Columbia  (Caffery),  Columbia 
(Caire  &  Graugnard),  Catherine,  Cora- 
Texas,  Myrtle  Grove,  San  Francisco, 
Smithfield,   Enterprise,   Duhe   &  Bour- 


geois, and  Glenwood. 

The  League  recently  ran  a  short  sur- 
vey to  find  out  what  these  mills  think  of 
"Supple  System".  The  responses  were 
overwhelmingly  favorable  with  each  fac- 
tory reporting  satisfaction  with  their  unit. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  front- 
end  loader  which  they  listed  were: 

1.  Ease  of  operation 

2.  Less  personnel  on  the  yard 

3.  Usable  during  the  off-season 

4.  Capacity— moves  cane  faster 

5.  Versatility  and  maneuverability 

6.  Low  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance (although  one  mill  $id  re- 


Front-End  Loader  at  Columbia  (Caffery) 
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Table  1:  Front-end  loader  Units  Used  by  Louisiana  Milh 


Factory 


Number  of 
Units 


Make  and  Model 
of  Prime  Mover 


Make  of 
Grab 


Capacity  of 
Grab  (Tons) 


Columbia  (Caffery) 

2 

Hough  HA-80 

Cameco 

6 

Cora-Texas 

1 

Allis-Chalmers  745 

Rockland  Forks 

4-5 

Columbia  (Caire  &: 
Graugnard 

2 

Caterpillar  966C 
&  950 

Cameco 

6  and  41: 
5-6 

Glenwood 

1 

Caterpillar  966C 

Cameco 

4 

*   !■ 

Catherine 

2 

Hough  90 

Cameco 

5 

! 

St.  James 

2 

Caterpillar  966C 

Cameco 

3-12 

Smithfield 

1 

Caterpillar  966C 

Cameco 

8               ■ 

Enterprise 

1 

Caterpillar  966C 

Cameco 

5-6 

Myrtle  Grove 

1 

Allis-Chalmers  745 

Rockland  Forks 

6 

San  Francisco 

1 

Caterpillar  966C 

Cameco 

4-7 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois 

1 

Caterpillar  966C 

Cameco 

6            : 

7. 


8. 


port  high  maintenance  costs  on  its 
unit) 

Low  initial  investment  and  avail- 
ability of  long  term  financing 
Resale  value. 
Three  makes  of  prime  movers  are  be- 
ing used— Caterpillar,  Hough  and  Allis- 
Chalmers.  Two  makes  of  grabs  (Cameco 
and  Rockland  Forks)  are  in  use.  Table  1 
shows  that  the  grab  capacity  of  these 
loaders  ranges  from  3  to  12  tons  with 
most  of  them  in  the  5  to  6  ton  range. 

The  "Supple  System"  appears  to  be 
here  to  stay.  For  anyone  interested  in  the 
economics  involved  in  the  system,  Glenn 
R.  Timmons  (formerly  the  League's 
Economist),  presented  an  extensive  eco- 
nomic study  of  it  in  the  February  15, 
1970  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Other 
articles  on  the  "Supple  System"  can  be 
ber  15, 1970  and  December  1,  1971  issues 
found  in  the  November  15,  1969,  Novem- 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 


On  an  average,  each  of  us  consumes 
about  1  00  lbs.  of  sugar  annually — al- 
most three  quarters  in  the  form  of  pro- 
cessed foods  and  beverages,  and  the 
remainder  as  sugar  purchased  for 
kitchen  and  table  use. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box  488,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Phone:  369-3431 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,   La. 


Telephone  522-1225 
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Winterize  your 
cane  fields  with 


FEN  AC  m 


TM 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 


As  soon  as  your  cane  is  in  this  fall,  be  sure 
you  give  it  the  protection  it  needs  from  the 
competition  of  winter  weeds  and  grasses. 
All  it  takes  is  a  single  application  of  easy-to- 
mix,  emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  sugar  cane  her- 
bicide. A  30-  to  36-inch  band  over  the  rows 
will  keep  your  cane  clean  till  spring.  You'll 
save  time  and  labor  costs  by  eliminating 
costly  mechanical  cultivations.  Come  spring, 
your  cane  gets  off  to  a  faster,  better  start.  A 
start  that  will  turn  into  a  more  profitable  stand 
when  you  go  around  again  with  Fenac  Plus. 
This  is  the  weed  controller  that  is  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  on  all  varieties  of  cane 
..  .plant  and  stubble. 


mm 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 
Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 
Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 
Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 
Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE 

Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 
DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 

Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT 

Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 
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Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 
.   data  are  available)  9.35 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(97%  - 103%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.07  -  High  9.63 

New  York  Price  on  Feb.  13,  1973 9.15 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Feb.  13,  1973 9.3290 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Feb.  13,  1972 9.12 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Feb.  13,  1973 9.2990 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  waterand  can  be 
applied  by  aircraft  equip- 
ment only. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — -the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By:  R.  Charles  Hodson 


Sugar  Act  Payments 

A  lawsuit  filed  by  a  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  field  worker  is  holding  up  Sugar 
Act  payments.  A  Washington,  D.C.  court 
has  issued  an  injunction  ordering  sugar 
payments  to  be  withheld,  pending  final 
settlement  of  the  case.  On  January  31, 
the  Department  of  Justice  filed  a  motion 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  asking  that 
court  to  remove  the  injunction  against 
the  making  of  Sugar  Act  payments.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
some  solution  will  have  been  found  to 
this  urgent  problem. 

The  League  has  been  busy  working 
through  our  Washington  representatives 
and  the  Louisiana  Congressional  delega- 
tion in  an  effort  to  have  the  payments 
released. 

Freight  Rate  Hearing 

Railroads  have  requested  authority 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  increase  rail  freight  rates  on  raw 
sugar  and  sugar  cane.  The  percentage 
increase  on  raw  sugar  cane  ranges  from 
a  low  of  47%  to  a  high  of  69%.  The  re- 
quested increase  on  sugar  cane  is  more 
than  50%  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  two 
mills  which  still  receive  sugar  cane  by 
rail. 

The  following  persons,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  have  submitted  statements  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
opposition  to  the  requested  rate  in- 
creases: James  H.  Thibaut,  E.  Berkshire 
Terrill,  jr.,  Ramon  E.  Billeaud,  A.  H. 
Feske,  J.  A.  Dornier,  Jr.,  and  Gilbert  J. 
Durbin. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  subject  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  New  Orleans  on  Febru- 


ary 26.  The  League  representatives  will 
be  available  for  cross  examination  at  the 
hearing.  The  League  will  also  be  repre- 
sented at  the  hearing  by  its  Attorney  Paul 
G.  Borron,  Jr.,  and  by  the  New  Orleans 
Traffic  and  Transportation  Bureau, 
which  has  also  submitted  a  statement  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  rate  increases 
on  raw  sugar  and  sugar  cane. 

Albania  Mill  May  Close 

It  appears  that  the  1972-73  grinding 
season  may  have  been  the  last  one  for  the 
Delgado-Albania  sugar  mill  unless  efforts 
of  a  grower  group  are  successful  in  keep- 
ing it  in  operation  next  year.  A  combina- 
tion of  stringent  new  anti-pollution  laws 
and  low  financial  returns  over  the  last 
couple  of  years  may  have  finished  the 
old  Jeanerette  factory. 

The  mill,  which  was  built  in  1885,  and 
2000  acres  of  land  were  willed  to  the  City 
of  New  Orleans  by  Isaac  Delgado  when 
he  died  in  1909.  Revenues  from  the  mill 
and  the  land  have  been  used  since  that 
time  for  operating  the  Delgado  Trade 
School  in  New  Orleans. 

Thibaut  Testifies  on  Gas  Shortage 

The  following  are  excerpts  from 
League  President  James  H.  Thibaufs 
statements  submitted  to  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  and  at  the  Governor's  public  hear- 
ing on  natural  gas,  February  1,  1973. 

"There  are  basic  differences  between 
agricultural  sugar  processing  operations 
and  other  industrial  operations  which 
operate  year  round.  In  such  other  indus- 
trial operations,  the  suspension  or  cur- 
tailment of  fuel  supply  results  in  the  de- 
lay of  production  but  this  production 
usually  can  be  accomplished  later.  How- 
ever, the  harvesting  and  processing  of 
sugar  cane  is  governed  by  nature,  which 
(continued  on  page  15) 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Slow  Start  —  Two  Snows 


There  has  been  very  little  work  done 
in  the  field  thus  far  this  year.  A  few  head- 
lands have  been  scraped  and  dragged 
and  an  occasional  ditching  operation  is 
in  progress.  Only  a  very  few  growers  had 
land  dry  enough  to  break  out  old  stub- 
ble. A  small  amount  of  old  stubble  was 
being  destroyed  on  February  7  and  8, 
the  two  days  before  the  sleet  and  snow 
storm  of  February  9.  This  is  the  second 
snow  fall  on  the  1973  cane  crop  and  it  is 
hoped  that  these  will  have  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  crop.  The  first  snow  oc- 
curred January  li  and  12  of  this  year. 
Fields  were  certainly  white  from  sleet 
and  snow  along  Bayou  Lafourche  on 
February  9.  There  was  a  very  hard  line 
of  compacted  sleet  in  the  depression  over 
the  planting  furrow  in  the  late  planted 
cane.  Early  planted  cane  was  protected 
to  some  extent  by  the  canopy  of  dead 
leaves  above  the  planting  furrow.  Stub- 
ble cane  was  generally  covered  with 
snow  and  sleet  and  water  was  frozen  in 
the  middles. 

The  abandoned  cane  is  still  standing 
in  fields  in  all  areas  where  cane  was  lost. 
Mr.  Robert  Allain,  of  A.  V.  Allain  &  Sons, 
Baldwin,  La.,  has  used  a  Bush  Hog  in  a 
back-up  or  reverse  way  to  shred  aban- 
doned cane  in  past  years.  Mr.  Allain 
claims  this  works  much  better  than  going 
forward.  Mr.  Allain  states  "try  it  before 
you  knock  it."   However,   whether  the 


Bush  Hog  is  used  in  either  the  forward 
or  in  a  reverse  way,  abandoned  cane  can 
be  gotten  out  of  the  way  for  a  new  crop 
with  this  tool.  The  fields  may  not  look 
pretty  immediately  following  this  opera- 
tion but  yields  of  cane  following  this 
operation  have  been  satisfactory. 

Those  who  plan  to  shave  poorly  har- 
vested stubble  cane  or  plant  cane  on 
which  there  is  plenty  of  dead  growth 
should  do  this  before  new  growth  comes 
out.  Shaving  after  much  growth  has  oc- 
curred has  generally  reduced  cane  yields. 

Growers  should  do  everything  possible 
to  get  water  out  of  the  fields  now.  Cold 
and  water  soaked  soil  is  not  good  for 
either  plant  or  stubble  cane.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  for  the  late  planted  cane 
this  year.  Some  of  this  type  cane  did  not 
look  too  good  before  the  February  9  rain, 
snow,  and  sleet.  It  is  hoped  that  the  rains 
will  stop  so  fields  can  be  drained  soon. 
About  one  week  of  sunshine  will  ma- 
terially help  in  the  field.  Everyone  is 
anxious  to  work. 


FOR  SALE-1  Case  Model  Du  8  (Cane  Trac- 
tor), Good  shape,  Has  pulley  and  P.T.O., 
Some  Tools  can  be  bought  separately.  1  Letz 
Feed  Mill  with  grain  separator  and  belt— 
$125.  Equipment  can  be  seen  after  5  P.M. 
and  weekends  by  appointment.  RFD2,  Box 
224  Thibodaux,  La.  Ph.  446-6063. 
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Your  new  source  for 


® 


SINBAR 

terbacil  weed  killer 


A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF 


IS 


HELENA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


SINBAR  is  a  herbicide  of  proven  effectiveness  for  sugarcane  to 
control  seedling  Johnson  grass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses. 

Now,  your  HELENA  representative  has  added  SINBAR  to  his  list 
of  fine  products  to  help  you  more  profit  from  your  operation. 


Contact  your  HELENA  representative: 

R.  A.  "Butch"  Millet 
P.  0.  Box  1123 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana  70301 
Phone  504/446-5881 


HELENA 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


New  Position  for  Tom  Murphy 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association  recently  an- 
nounced that  Tom  O.  Murphy  had  been 
elected  President  of  their  Washington 
based  trade  association. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  formerly  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Division,  Agricultural  Stabil- 
ization and  Conservation  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  retired 
from  that  post  effective  June  30,  1972, 
concluding  29  years  of  government  ser- 
vice—25  of  which  were  with  the  Sugar 
Division.  Prior  to  being  named  Director 
of  the  Sugar  Division  in  1963,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy served  successively  as  Chief  of  the 
Research  and  Analysis  Branch,  then 
Chief  of  the  Wage  and  Price  Division 
and  in  1958,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Su- 
gar Division. 

The  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation includes  representatives  of  major 
Beet  Processors  throughout  the  U.  S.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  also  announced  the  re- 
election of  David  C.  Carter  as  Exxecutive 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Congressional  Committee  Assignments 

Congressional  Committee  assignments 
of  interest  to  Sugar  Producers  and  Proc- 
essors are  as  follows:  (new  members  ital- 
icized) 

Senate 

Agricultural  and  Forestry 
Democrats  —  Herman  Talmadge,  ( Ga. ) ; 
George  McGovern,  (S.  Dak.);  James 
Eastland,  (Miss.);  James  Allen,  (Ala.); 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  (Minn.);  Dick 
Clark,  (Iowa);  and  Walter  Huddleston, 

(Ky,)- 

Republicans    —    Carl   Curtis,    (Nebr. ); 

George  Aiken,  (Vt);  Milton  Young,  (N. 
Dak.);    Robert    Dole,    (Kans.);    Henry 


Bellmon,  (Okla.);  and  Jesse  Helms, 
(N.C.). 

Committee  on  Finance 
Democrats  —  Russell  Long,  (La.);  Her- 
man Talmadge,  (Ga.);  Vance  Hartke, 
(Ind.);  J.  W.  Fulbright,  (Ark.);  Abra- 
ham Ribicoff,  (Conn.);  Harry  Byrd, 
(Va.);  Gaylord  Nelson,  (Wis.);  Walter 
Mondale,  (Minn.);  Mike  Gravel,  (Alas- 
ka ) ;  and  Lloyd  Bentsen,  ( Tex. ) . 
Republicans  —  Wallace  Bennett,  ( Utah ) ; 
Carl  Curtis,  (Nebr.);  Paul  Fannin, 
( Ariz. ) ;  Clifford  Hansen,  ( Wyo. ) ;  Rob- 
ert Dole,  (Kans.);  Bob  Packwood, 
( Oreg. ) ;  and  William  Roth,  ( Del. ) . 

House 

Committee  on  Agriculture 
Democrats  —  W.  R.  Poage,  (Tex. ) ;  Frank 
Stubblefield,  (Ky. );  Thomas  Foley, 
( Wash. ) ;  Eligio  de  la  Garza,  ( Tex. ) ;  Jo- 
seph Vigorito,  (Penna.);  W.  B.  Jones, 
(N.C.);  B.  F.  Sisk,  (Calif.);  Bill  Alex- 
ander, (Ark.);  John  R.  Rarick,  (La.);  Ed 
Jones,  (Tenn.);  John  Melcher,  (Mont.); 
Dawson  Mathis,  (Ga.);  Bob  Bergland, 
(Minn.);  Frank  Denholm,  (S.  Dak.); 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  (Ha.);  George  E. 
Brown,  (Calif.);  David  B.  Bowen, 
( Miss. ) ;  Charles  Rose,  ( N.C. ) ;  Jerry  JJt- 
ton,  (Mo.);  and  William  D.  Gunter, 
(Ha.). 

Republicans  —  Charles  M.  Teague, 
(Calif.);  William  C.  Wampler,  (Va.); 
George  A.  Goodling,  (Penna.);  Robert 
B.  Mathias,  (Calif.);  Wiley  Mayne, 
(Iowa);  John  Zwach,  (Minn.);  Robert 
D.  Price,  (Tex.);  Keith  Sebelius,  (Kan.); 
Wilmer  D.  Mizell,  (N.C);  Paul  Findley, 
(111.);  Lamar  Baker,  (Tenn.);  Charles 
Thone,  (Nebr.);  Steven  D.  Symms, 
(Idaho);  Edward  L.  Young,  (S.C.); 
James  Johnson,  (Colo.);  and  Edward 
Madigan,  (111.). 
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TERBACIL     WEED      KILL  E  R 


PURCHASED  FROM 


BEL  CHEMICAL 


IS  BACKED  BY 


o 


6  YEARS 

OF  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THIS  PRODUCT 


o 


5  TRAINED  MEN 

WHO  PROVIDE  BEL'S 

FAMOUS  SERVICE 
SELECTED  SPRAY  EQUIPMENT 

BEL  OFFERS  THE  BEST  CHOICE! 


CALL  THE  MEN  YOU  KNOW 

FOR  EXPERT  AID  IN  WEED  CONTROL 

BILL  FUSSELL  FLOYD  CRAWFORD 

HOUSTON  GERVAIS         DILL  LOUGHRIDGE  SKY  WINTERS 

OFFICE  PHONE  THIBODAUX  447-7288 


BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC 


SCHRIEVER,  LOUISIANA 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds... 


._•>'._.*■> •! J 


try  SINBAR 

Jr         terbacil  weed  killer 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


MSt 


"EG.  U.S. PAT OFK 
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SEIP  DISCUSSES  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 


(The  following  remarks  are  excerpts  from  a  talk  by  Dr.  John  J.  Seip  before 
the  Jeanerette  Chamber  of  Commerce  Outstanding  Citizen  Award  banquet,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1973). 


"While  there  is  a  state-wide  need 
for  expanded  processing  facilities,  the 
Teche  area  is  critically  short  of  cane 
processing  capacity.  An  A.S.C.S.  survey 
of  Thursday,  January  11,  showed  that  in 
the  Mississippi  and  Lafourche  areas,  of 
the  27  factories,  only  5  were  still  grind- 
ing with  a  projected  average  6.4  days  to 
go.  By  contrast,  11  of  the  14  Teche  fac- 
tories were  still  grinding  with  an  average 
projected  12.9  days  to  go  —  this  figure 
varying  from  a  minimum  of  3  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  24  days.  This  situation  is  clearly 
of  crisis  proportions  when  one  considers 
that  historically  the  Louisiana  crop 
should  be  completed  by  Christmas  in 
view  of  the  uncertainties  associated  with 
freezing  weather  and  rain. 

"What  are  the  prospects  for  new  fac- 
tories? Sugar  cane  is  unique  in  that  it  re- 
quires the  largest  capital  investment  for 
processing  facilities  of  any  of  the  major 
agricultural  commodities.  The  current 
cost  of  a  6,000  ton  per  day  factory  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $18,000,000.  There  is 
just  not  available  capital  to  cover  an  in- 
vestment of  this  magnitude  under  cur- 
rent economic  conditions  and  consider- 
ing the  short  Louisiana  grinding  season. 
Rough  runouts  show  a  negative  cash  flow 
for  the  first  four  to  five  years  and  a  30 
year  payout  period  at  a  minimum.  The 
answer  for  Louisiana  lies  in  the  expan- 
sion and  modernization  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. Most  of  the  medium  and  larger 
sized  factories  have  been  able  to  follow 
a  programmed  schedule  of  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion,  although  poor  fac- 
tory crop  conditions  have  delayed  imple- 
mentation of  these  plans.  For  those  fac- 
tories which  for  reasons  of  economics 
have  not  been  able  to  plow  back  caoital 
for  necessarv  modernization  and  expan- 
sion,   the    down-the-road    solution    will 


have  to  be  consolidation  with  neighbor- 
ing factories.  For  the  Teche  area  as  a 
whole  there  is  a  critical  need  for  all  the 
processing  capacity  we  can  get.  There 
is  no  value  to  cane  in  the  field  without 
facilities  to  process  the  cane.  Hopefully, 
any  changes  which  are  made  in  the  proc- 
essing segment  of  the  industry  will  be 
made  with  a  clear-cut  idea  of  just  exactly 
where  any  diverted  cane  will  go  and  how 
much  can  be  handled. 

The  natural  gas  situation  in  Louisiana 
is  in  the  news.  Due  to  curtailment  of  fuel 
gas,  all  but  two  of  the  factories  operating 
on  January  10  were  forced  to  suspend 
operations  for  three  days.  Whether  we 
will  get  necessary  natural  gas  supplies, 
or  whether  we  will  have  to  go  the  alter- 
nate liquid  petroleum  fuels,  remains  to 
be  seen.  To  any  cost  of  fuel  conversion 
must  be  added  a  continuing  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  itself. 

"In  the  area  of  pollution,  fortunately 
the  sugar  industry  was  cooperating  with 
the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commis- 
sion on  liquid  waste  control  long  before 
the  Federal  government;  entered  the  pic- 
ture through  EPA.  Equally  fortunate  is 
the  fact  that  our  liquid  and  air-borne 
wastes  are  not  toxic,  but  definitely  can  be 
classified  in  the  nuisance  category.  We 
have  the  technical  know-how  to  solve 
our  problems  although  some  solutions 
will  still  be  cut-and-try  for  reasons  of 
economics.  The  measures  for  pollution 
abatement  will  be  expensive,  and  for  that 
reason  the  problems  will  not  be  solved 
overnight.  Capital  money,  so  desperately 
needed  for  expansion  and  modernization, 
will  have  to  be  diverted  to  pollution  con- 
trol. For  this  reason,  we  earnestly  ask 
those  of  you  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the 
suear  operations  to  be  patient. 

"The  cost  of  labor  will  go  up.  We  can 
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expect  a  continuing  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  field  workers  which  is 
currently  $1.80/ hour  for  unskilled  work- 
ers and  for  factory  workers  —  currently 
$1.60/hour.  Additionally,  the  supply  of 
labor  will  continue  to  be  limited  due  to 
competition  from  other  industries  in  the 
area.  Increased  mechanization  and  labor 
saving  expedients  will  be  necessary.  This 
will  mean  more  capital  expenditures.  In 
the  production  of  sugar  cane  this  will  un- 
doubtedly mean  further  consolidation  of 
farm  units.  A  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  transient  employees  and  an  increase 
in  that  of  full-time  employees  may  be  ex- 
pected. Factories  in  particular  will  have 
to  train  full-employees  to  assume  the 
duties  of  shift  superintendent,  chemist, 
and  sugar  boilers.  We  can  no  longer  rely 
on  transient  technician  and  technical 
help. 

"New  methods  will  have  to  be  devel- 
oped for  harvesting  and  handling  cane. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
developing  new  varieties  with  more  re- 
coverable sugar  in  the  standing  cane.  We 
are  not  getting  that  sugar  in  the  bag  — 
with  consequent  losses  to  both  the  farm- 
ers and  the  factory.  Of  economic  neces- 
sity, current  harvesting  and  handling 
techniques  have  reached  the  point  where 
harvesting  control  and  discipline  are  al- 
most impossible.  The  current  method  of 
harvesting  and  handling  cane  is  respon- 
sible for  losses  to  the  industry  on  the 
order  of  15  to  20  lbs.  of  sus;ar  per  ton  of 
cane  or  about  $12  to  $16,000,000  annual- 
ly. To  this  should  be  added  the  cost  of 
wear  and  tear  on  field  and  factory  equip- 
ment and  the  cost  in  reduced  harvesting 
and  grinding  rates.  The  cheapest  incre- 
ments of  factory  capacity  are  clean  cane 
and  an  early  crop  start.  During  the  cur- 
rent crop  some  factories  were  limited  to 
75  to  80%  of  demonstrated  capacity. 

"In  closing  this  talk  with  a  discussion 
of  industry  problems,  I  may  have  unwit- 
tingly presented  a  rather  bleak  picture. 
To  out  the  situation  in  perspective,  I  re- 
fer back  to  my  opening  statement  citing 
the  current  situation  as  one  of  unparallel- 
ed challenge  and  opportunity.  Acknow- 
ledging the  risk  in  the  business,  the  in- 
dustry has  been  likened  to  a  gigantic 
crap  game  or  Russian  roulette.  Whatever 


the  analogy  may  be,  the  industry  re- 
quires a  strong  constitution,  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  plain  "guts",  and  a  lot  of  faith.  We 
have  met  and  overcome  each  crisis  be- 
fore —  and  established  new  records  in  the 
course  of  doing  it.  I  feel  we  will  handle 
the  current  situation  in  a  similar  way." 


FOR  LEASE:  Sugar  cane  farm  having  460.6 
acres  of  cane  in  1972  and  additional  land  acre- 
age for  expansion  of  planting,  located  on  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Advise:  P.O.  Box 
264,  Laplace,  La.  Phone:  652-9552. 


QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 

tougher  than  the  World 

iiy?      War  II  Quonset 

jfv<  and  costs  less  than 

£P    Ua  good  pole  barn. 

I  ^m  'Mf     Write  us  for  details. 

■  *  ■        A 


MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,   Louisiana  70788 
Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 

Authorized  Quonset  Dealer 


Quonset 
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LOUISIANA  ASSCT  MEMBERS  MEET 


By:  Thomas  M.  Warner 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists, 
Louisiana  Division,  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, February  1  at  the  Bellemont  Motor 
Hotel  in  Baton  Rouge. 

After  registration  and  the  call  to  order 
by  Dr.  James  Irvine,  the  morning  Agricul- 
tural Section  was  directed  by  Chairman 
R.  J.  Matherne.  Dr.  D.  P.  Viator  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Trash  Sampling  Stud- 
ies of  Sugar  Cane  Under  Louisiana  Con- 
ditions". He  studied  trash  content  and 
sampling  techniques  at  Louisiana  sugar 


cane  factories  this  past  grinding  season. 
Mr.  F.  N.  Bolton  of  the  St.  James  Sugar 
Coop,  further  explored  the  subject  with 
his  talk  on  "What  Causes  Trash?"  He 
added  that  men  and  their  machines  were 
probably  the  main  problem.  Dr.  B.  L. 
Legendre  of  the  Houma  Station  spoke  on 
the  "Effect  of  Trash  Upon  Milling  Quali- 
ties". 

After  a  brief  question  and  answer  pe- 
riod, Dr.  Irvine  discussed  the  "Deterior- 
ation in  Whole  Stalk  and  Chopper-Har- 
vester Cane".  Dr.  John  Seip  of  the  De- 


lll|B!i||| 


The  guest  speaker  for  the  ASSCT  banquet  was  Dr.  A.  W.  Cooper,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Southern  Region,  ARS,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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partment  of  Chemical  Enginering  at 
L.S.U.  concluded  the  morning  session 
with  a  talk  on  "Mechanical  Harvesting  in 
Louisiana  —  Effect  on  Cane  Quality  and 
rocessing  Response  —  1972  Studies". 

The  afternoon  Manufacturing  Section 
was  headed  by  Mr.  Bradley  Kimbrough. 
Mr.  William  Netter,  Technical  Manager 
of  the  Lone  Star  LaFarge  Co.  spoke  on 
the  "Corrosion  Resistant  Concretes  and 
Mortars  for  the  Sugar  Industry".  He 
brought  out  many  new  ideas  that  will 
help  prolong  concrete  life.  "Operation  of 

i  Anti-Fouling  Evaporation  Process 
Pilot  Plant  at  the  Raceland  Factory  of  the 
South  Coast  Corporation",  was  the  topic 
of  Mr.  Jay  Dornier,  New  Project  Devel- 
opment Engineer  for  Quality  Boiler  and 
Machine  Works,  Inc.  Mr.  Harold  S.  Birk- 
ett,  Research  Fellow  at  L.S.U.  talked 
on  "Core  Sampling  of  Louisiana  Cane". 
His  interesting  speech  was  based  on  the 
cane  samplings  at  the  Cinclare  Factory. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Daigle,  Assistant  Engineer  at 
the  Lula  Sugar  Factory  spoke  on  "Cane 
Washing  at  the  Lula  Factory".  Their  sys- 
tem has  resulted  in  a  24%  decrease  in 
mud  entering  the  factory.  Mr.  James  E. 
Nugent  of  Water  and  Industrial  Waste 
Laboratories,  Inc.  talked  about  the  "Re- 
use of  Sugar  Mill  Waste  Water".  The 
business  meeting  brought  the  days  activi- 
ty to  an  end. 

During  the  evening  banquet,  the  new 
officers  of  the  ASSCT  were  installed. 
They  are:  Connie  Melancon,  President; 
Kermit  Coulon,  first  Vice-President;  Dr. 
John  Seip,  second  Vice-President;  Pete 
J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Agricultural  Chair- 
man; Felix  Blanchard,  Manufacturing 
Chairman;  and  Charles  Savoie,  Chair- 
man-at-Large. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Cooper  was  the  guest  speak- 
er for  the  banquet.  He  is  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator, Southern  Region,  ARS,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  made  a  crowd-pleasing  an- 
nouncement that  research  funds  for  the 
Houma  Experiment  Station  would  not 
be  reduced  as  originally  expected. 

This  meeting  was  very  well  attended 
by  members  of  the  sugar  industry.  Not 
only  were  the  papers  interesting,  the 
meeting  also  served  as  a  chance  for  those 
attending  to  get  together  and  share  ideas. 


RIGHT  NOW 

your  Land  Bank  Association 

can  give  you  new  opportunities 

to  grow  and  prosper 


Farmers  and  residents  of  rural  areas  now  have 
new  benefits  created  by  the  new  Farm  Credit 
Act.  Now  the  farmer-owned  Land  Banks  have 
added  authority  in  several  areas,  so  they  can 
offer  new  and  broader  services  to  farmers 
than  ever  before. 

Loan  limitations  have  been  changed,  so 
that  a  farmer  can  borrow  on  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  appraised  value  of  his  farm. 

For  the  first  time,  non-farm  rural  homes 
can  be  financed  by  Land  Banks. 

As  always,  while  the  Land  Bank  will  make 
loans  based  on  first  mortgage  security,  addi- 
tional security  of  different  category  can  be 
used  when  needed. 

Loans  can  be  made  for  the  following  purposes: 

■  Buy  more  land 

■  Clear  and  develop  cropland 

■  Build  or  improve  residences 

■  Construct  other  buildings 

■  Expand  livestock  facilities 

■  Refinance  indebtedness 

■  Develop  timber  lands 

■  Provide  storage 
facilities 

■  Educate  children 


LAND BANK 


FEDERAL 

LAND  BANK  _      . 

OF  NEW  ORLEANS      t=f 

P.O.  Box  50590  .   New  Orleans,  La.  70150 


I0IMI  Mousmc 

LENDER 
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RELY  ON 
HONIRON. 


CFor  efficient,  profitable  factory  operation) 


Low  Head  Vacuum  Pans.  Provides  uniform 
high  quality  grain,  decreased  boiling  time 
and  increased  pan  yield. 


Juice  Heaters.  You'll  get  dependable  per- 
formance and  trouble-free  service.  Avail- 
able in  a  wide  range  of  capacities  with 
combination  of  tube  and  pass  arrangements 
to  suit  your  needs. 


Evaporators.  Get  increased  steam  economy 
and  evaporating  efficiencies.  You  cut  losses 
with  Honiron  entrainment  separators  and 
juice  level  controls. 
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Mechanical  Circulators.  Now,  add  as  much 
as  40%  to  vacuum  pan  utilization.  You'll 
consistently  get  better  sugar  quality  and 
color. 


HONIRON 


For  a  more  efficient,  profitable  factory  operation  rely  on 
Honiron  equipment  and  Honiron  engineering  service. 
For  details,  write: 

HONIRON,  P.  O.  Box  3140,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96802 

J&L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544,  USA  •  Phone  (7  1 3)  276-63 14,  Cable  J  ALENCO 

HONIRON-PHILIPPINES,  P.  O.  Box  438,  Makati,  Rizal,  Philippines 

MANUFACTURERA  3M,  S.A.,  Avenida  1 1  No.  1510,  Apartado.126,  Cordoba,  Veracruz,  Mexico 

HONIRON/ J  &  L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 
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FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

1.  Free  to  grower  and  processor  members. 

2.  Used  Farm  and  Mill  Equipment,  Help 
Wanted,  Situations  Wanted,  and  Farm 
Land  Leasing. 

3.  Address  and  phone  number  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

4.  Ads  printed  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to 
run  ads  due  to  space  limitations  or  im- 
proper subject  matter. 

5.  Any  one  ad  will  be  run  in  only  one  issue, 
unless  a  second  request  is  made  at  a  later 
date. 

6.  Make  ads  brief— we  reserve  the  right  to 
reword  ads. 

7.  Submit  ads  before  the  5th  and  20th  of 
each  month. 

Farm  Manager  Wanted— Sugar  plantation  in 
area  of  Donaldsonville,  La.  Interested— write 
P.  O.  Box  425,  Donaldsonville,  La. 

For  Sale— 1964  J  &  L  cane  harvester.  Very 
good  condition.  Row  divider,  transmission, 
heavy  duty  chains.  Roland  Talbot,  Thibo- 
daux,  La.  Ph.  447-7221. 

Wanted— General  Manager  for  modern  raw 
sugar  factory,  Agribusiness  background  pre- 
ferred. Thibodaux  area.  Mail  Resume,  Ref- 
erences and  Salary  requirements  to:  P.  O. 
Box  226,  Thibodaux,  La. 

For  Sale— 1965  Junior  Thomson  Harvester. 
Call  Richard  J.  Barbier,  White  Castle,  La. 
Phone  545-3747. 

Wanted— Plant  Manager  for  Louisiana  sugar 
mill.  Fabrication  and  engineering  experience 
desired,  and  must  speak  English  fluently. 
P.  O.  Box  230,  Houma,  La. 

For  Sale— One  Thompson  three  row  chop- 
per and  one  Shoemaker  three  row  chopper. 
$750.00  each.  Contact  P.  J.  deGravelles  Jr. 
Phone  828-0707. 


Sugar    Bulletin 

Want  Ads 

Get 

RESULTS 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

sets  the  time  schedule,  and  the  suspen- 
sion or  curtailment  of  gas  supply  during 
the  short  seasonal  operating  period 
would  result  in  the  irreparable  loss  of  a 
major  or  substantial  part  of  the  entire 
year's  crop  of  sugar  cane  production,  with 
disastrous  effects.  These  disastrous  ef- 
fects are  as  follows: 

(1)  the  sugar  cane  farmer  could  be 
put  out  of  business; 

(2)  the  sugar  cane  processors  would 
suffer  irreparable  loss  and  some 
would  be  forced  out  of  business; 

(3)  in  such  event  the  farm  and  process- 
ing establishment  workers  would 
not  only  lose  work  during  suspen- 
sion of  operations,  but  would  also 
face  the  loss  of  their  jobs  if  the 
farmer  or  processor  is  forced  out  of 
business;  and 

(4)  The  economy  of  the  entire  sugar 
producing  area,  would  be  very 
seriously  affected. 

"For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  strongly  recom- 
mends that  any  allocation  or  rationing 
program  for  natural  gas  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  and  special 
category  which  would  give  high  priority 
to  seasonal  processors  of  perishable  food 
crops  during  continuous  operations.  Spe- 
cifically, we  recommend  that  any  alloca- 
tion plan  place  such  category  seconds  in 
line  immediately  after  domestic  consum- 
ers such  as  homes,  schools  and  hospitals. 
This  nation  must  not  be  foolish  enough 
to  allow  food  crops  to  rot  in  the  field  be- 
cause gas  is  not  made  available  for  their 
processing. 

"The  need  for  adoption  of  our  recom- 
mendation is  emphasized  by  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  indus- 
try this  year.  The  supply  of  natural  gas 
was  cut  off  from  13  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
processors  during  the  period  January  10 
through  January  12.  A  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  losses  resulting  from  that  cessa^- 
tion  of  gas  supply  for  sugar  cane  proc- 
essing has  just  been  completed.  Lack  of 
gas  during  this  three  day  period  resulted 
in  the  irrevocable  loss  of  11,118,000 
pounds  of  sugar  and  416,925  gallons  of 
molasses.  The  value  of  this  production 
which  was  lost  is  $1,141,819." 
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Winterize  your 
cane  fields  with 

FEN  AC  PM 


TM 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 


As  soon  as  your  cane  is  in  this  fall,  be  sure 
you  give  it  the  protection  it  needs  from  the 
competition  of  winter  weeds  and  grasses. 
All  it  takes  is  a  single  application  of  easy-to- 
mix,  emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  sugar  cane  her- 
bicide. A  30-  to  36-inch  band  over  the  rows 
will  keep  your  cane  clean  till  spring.  You'll 
save  time  and  labor  costs  by  eliminating 
costly  mechanical  cultivations.  Come  spring, 
your  cane  gets  off  to  a  faster,  better  start.  A 
start  that  will  turn  into  a  more  profitable  stand 
when  you  go  around  again  with  Fenac  Plus. 
This  is  the  weed  controller  that  is  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  on  all  varieties  of  cane 
...plant  and  stubble. 


mm 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 
Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 
Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 
Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE 

Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 

Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT 

Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


nivi3-on*      .      i  \brary 
Baton  Rouge, 
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JFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 
.  data  are  available)    9.49 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(97%  - 103%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.21  -  High  9.77 

New  York  Price  on  Feb.  26,  1973 9.00 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Feb.  26,  1973 9.2808 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Feb.  26,  1972 8.97 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Feb.  26,  1973 9.2508 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  can  be 
applied  by  aircraft  equip- 
ment only. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Sugar  Payments 

An  order  issued  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
authorized  the  release  of  the  Sugar  Act 
Payments.  The  payments  had  been  with- 
held due  to  a  suit  brought  against  the 
U.S.D.A.  by  Louisiana  cane  field  work- 


ers. 


Any  cane  grower  who  did  not  pay  his 
workers  at  least  10  cents  per  hour  above 
the  October-December,  1971,  minimum 
wage  rates  will  have  appropriate  amounts 
withheld  from  his  payment.  The  amount 
withheld  will  eventually  be  paid  either 
to  the  grower  or  his  workers,  depending 
on  a  final  decision  by  the  Courts. 

The  court  order  releasing  Sugar  Act 
Payments  requires  the  U.S.D.A.  to  allow 
six  representatives  of  the  workers  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  briefly  review  and 
inspect  wage  records  and  certifications 
before  releasing  payments.  Parishes  have 
been  divided  into  three  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  this  requirement.  The 
parishes  are:  February  28  —  Ascension, 
Iberville,  Iberia,  St.  James,  Rapides,  Ter- 
rebonne; March  5  —  St.  Martin,  Vermil- 
ion, Lafourche,  St.  John  and  St.  Charles, 
Avoyelles,  West  Baton  Rouge;  March  8— 
St.  Mary,  Lafayette,  Pointe  Coupe,  As- 
sumption, and  St.  Landry. 

Observers  will  be  allowed  three  days 
to  complete  their  review  in  each  parish. 
Parishes  may  begin  making  the  payments 
on  the  fourth  day  after  observers  are 
scheduled  to  begin  inspection. 

Supreme  Sugar  Sold 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company  has 
announced  it  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  J.  Aron  and  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
Orleans  to  acquire  the  Supreme  Sugar 
processing  operations  of  that  company. 

Involved  is  the  Supreme  Sugar  Refin- 
ery and  cane  processing  plant  at  Supreme, 


Louisiana.  Supreme  Sugar  has  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  15,000  cwt.  of  refined  sugar. 

Sedgwick  Howard,  a  Vice-President  of 
J.  Aron  and  Company,  Inc.  will  become 
Executive  Vice-President  of  Supreme  and 
will  direct  all  production,  sales,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations.  Joseph  Harrison; 
Vice-President  of  operations  for  Supreme, 
will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

deGravelles  Elected  Vice-President 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Agricultural  Employees  was 
recently  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  P.  J.! 
deGravelles,  Jr.  of  Franklin,  Louisiana,  a, 
prominent  sugar  cane  farmer,  was  elected: 
second  Vice-President.  Pete  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Leagues 

Other  officers  elected  were:  President 
Jack  J.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
1st  Vice-President,  Ernie  Falk,  Yakima, 
Washington;  Treasurer,  Roy  A.  Myers, 
Rochester,  New  York;  Secretary,  John 
Kline,  LeSueur,  Minnesota. 

As  a  nationwide  organization,  the 
NCAE  has  an  influential  voice  in  legisla- 
tion affecting  agricultural  employers. 
Our  congratulations  go  out  to  Pete  on  his 
election  to  this  post. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box  488,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Phone:  369-3431 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


The  Presidential  Message  on  Agriculture 


President  Nixon  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  15th  a  message  on 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Environment, 
which  included  a  section  on  "American 
Agriculture— A  Basic  Natural  Resource". 
Space  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  of 
the  entire  message,  but  the  highlights 
were  as  follows. 

"Nearly  three-fifths  of  America's  land 
is  in  the  stewardship  of  the  farmer  and 
the  rancher.  We  can  be  grateful  that 
farmers  have  been  among  our  best  con- 
versationists over  the  years.  Farmers 
know  better  than  most  that  sound  con- 
servation means  better  long-term  produc- 
tion and  improved  land  values.  More  im- 
portantly, no  one  respects  and  under- 
stands our  soil  and  land  better  than  those 
who  make  their  living  by  the  land. 

"But  Americans  know  their  farmers 
and  ranchers  best  for  all  they  have  done 
to  keep  us  the  best-fed  and  best-clothed 
people  in  the  history  of  mankind.  A  for- 
ward-looking agricultural  economy  is  not 
only  essential  for  environmental  prog- 
ress, but  also  to  provide  for  our  burgeon- 
ing food  and  fiber  needs.  The  farmer 
wants,  has  earned  and  deserves  more 
freedom  to  make  his  own  decisions. 

"Over  the  next  several  months,  the  fu- 
ture direction  of  the  farm  program  must 
be  discussed,  debated  and  written  into 
law.  The  outcome  of  this  process  will  be 
crucial  not  only  to  farmers  and  ranchers, 
but  to  consumers  and  taxpayers  as  well. 
My    Administration's    fundamental    ap- 


proach to  farm  policy  is  to  build  on  the 
forward  course  set  by  the  1970  Act.  These 
principles  should  guide  us  in  enacting 
new  farm  legislation:  —Farmers  must  be 
provided  with  greater  freedom  to  make 
production  and  marketing  decisions.  .  . 
—Government  influence  in  the  farm  com- 
modity marketplace  must  be  reduced  .  .  . 
—We  must  allow  farmers  the  opportunity 
to  produce  for  expanding  domestic  de- 
mands and  to  continue  our  vigorous  com- 
petition in  export  markets  .  .  .  —We  must 
reduce  the  farmer's  dependence  on  Gov- 
ernment payments  through  increased  re- 
turns from  sales  of  farm  products  at  home 
and  abroad  .  .  .  — Finallv,  we  need  a  pro- 
gram that  will  put  the  United  States  in  a 
good  posture  for  forthcoming  trade  ne- 
gotiations. 

"I  believe,  for  example,  that  dairy  sup- 
port systems,  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cot- 
ton allotments  and  bases  —  some  estab- 
lished decades  ago— are  drastically  out- 
dated. They  tend  to  be  discriminatory  for 
many  farm  operators.  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  establish,  after  a  reasonable  tran- 
sition period,  a  more  equitable  basis  for 
production  adjustment  in  the  agricultural 
economy  should  such  adjustment  be 
needed  in  the  years  ahead.  Direct  Fed- 
eral payments  should,  at  the  end  of  the 
transition  period,  be  limited  to  the 
amounts  necessary  to  compensate  farm- 
ers for  withholding  unneeded  land  from 
crop  production/' 

This  year  mav  determine  the  future 
course  for  all  farm  programs. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Contact  Meet  Thursday  March  15  -  L.S.U. 


Once  again  it  is  time  for  the  Annual  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Contact 
Meeting  at  Louisiana  State  University  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  meeting 
will  take  place  in  the  Union  Building  in  the  Colonade  Theater  on  Thursday, 
March  15  beginning  at  9:00  in  the  morning.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
have  members  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  hear  reports  from  scientists  con- 
ducting research  studies  on  sugar  cane. 

The  Contact  Committee  of  the  League  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees in  the  industry  having  its  origin  back  in  the  days  of  the  near  fall  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  when  the  old  noble  canes,  La  Purple,  Ribbon,  and  D.  74 
canes  failed  because  of  the  combined  attack  of  Mosaic,  red  rot  and  root  rot. 

At  this  time  the  committee  met  frequently  and  worked  very  closely  with 
scientists  of  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  to  develop  or  introduce  a  new  variety  that 
would  either  be  resistant  or  would  withstand  these  diseases.  Even  back  in  this 
period  the  League  helped  finance  research  as  well  as  constructed  buildings, 
greenhouses  and  milling  facilities  for  L.S.U.  and  U.S.D.A.  scientists  to  work  on 
varieties.  This  was  a  very  hard  period  for  this  industry  and  were  it  not  for  hard 
working  and  dedicated  scientists  of  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  together  with  a 
number  of  totally  unselfish  members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  this 
industry  would  have  disappeared  from  Louisiana. 

Today,  too  many  of  us  take  this  work  for  granted.  The  variety  development 
program  is  still  the  life-blood  of  this  industry  and  were  it  discontinued  now  this 
industry  would  begin  its  slow  death. 

On  the  bright  side,  L.S.U.,  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  League,  The  Three  Cooper- 
ating Agencies,  are  continuing  a  very  dynamic  cane  development  program.  These 
three  agencies  pledge  this  industry  their  best  in  this  work. 

Of  special  interest  at  this  meeting  will  be  a  discussion  of  a  very  promising 
new  variety  C.P.  65-357  which  will  be  considered  for  release  this  year.  It  is  high 
in  sugar  and  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  and  is  more  erect  than  L. 60-25,  C.P.  61-37, 
L.62-96,  and  L.65-69.  It  should  stand  up  about  like  C.P.  52-68  at  comparable 
tonnage.  It  is  very  susceptible  to  Mosaic,  but  data  thus  far  show  it  has  tolerance. 

Cane  growers  and  other  interested  parties  are  invited  to  this  meeting. 

Below  is  a  schedule  of  the  program. 

PROGRAM 

Presiding:   Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Chairman,  Contact  Committee,  American 
Sugarcane  League 
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Morning 

9:00  Performance  of  Commercial  Sugarcane  Varieties S.  J.  P.  Chilton 

9:20  Developments  in  the  Sugarcane  Varietal  Program Louis  Anzalone,  Jr. 

9:40  Making  Crosses  to  Improve  Yields  and  Sucrose E.  Paliatseas 

10:00  Genetic  Studies  M.  T.  Henderson 

10:20  Sugar  Station  Report E.  C.  Simon 

10:40  Performance  of  Varieties  in  Outfield  Tests M.  J.  Giamalva 

11:00  Cultural  Practices  to  Improve  Sugarcane  Production R.  Ricaud 

11:20  Soil  Fertility  Studies  Involving  Sugarcane L.  E.  Golden 

11:40  Production  Costs  for  Sugarcane J.  Campbell 

12:00  Lunch 


Afternoon 

1:00  Recent  Developments  in  Weed  Control E.  R.  Stamper 

1:20  Effect  of  Mosaic  Disease  and  RSD  on  Yields R.  J.  Steib 

1:40  Sugarcane  Diseases J.  D.  Snow 

2:00  Chemical  and  Biological  Control  of  Sugarcane  Insects S.  D.  Hensley 

2:20  Sugarcane  Harvesting  and  Trash  Removal B.  Cochran 

2:40     Fallow  Flooding  for  Johnson  Grass  Control M.  M.  Mayeaux 

and  Carl  Camp 

3:00     Sugarcane  Irrigation  Studies Cade  Carter 


SHADES  OF  THE  OLD  MULE 


The  Old  Mule  has  been  a  real  speed- 
ster lately  —  backwards,  that  is.  He  has 
been  sliding  on  his  tail  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  and  the  road  blocks  that  have 
been  thrown  in  his  way  have  been  strictly 
in  the  "token"  class  despite  the  fact  our 
market  character  has  long  since  crashed 
through  what  the  law  says  is  as  low  as 
he  should  go.  We  pose  the  question, 
what's  the  use  of  having  a  law  if  its  pro- 
visions are  ignored? 

This  is  the  first  year  in  several  that 
there  have  been  no  quarterly  quotas  and 
the  sugar  market  apparently  cannot  stand 
the  pressure.  The  offshore  sugars  that 
have  pushed  the  price  down  have  been 
strictly  in  the  "distressed"  category  with 
at  least  three,  and  maybe  more,  countries 


shipping  sugars  to  the  U.S.A.  before  they 
were  sold.  The  result  has  been  a  buyers' 
field  day. 

Prices  have  declined  on  tone  from  day 
to  day  as  sellers  offered  the  same  dis- 
tressed sugars  at  lowering  prices  and  the 
impact  on  The  Old  Mule  has  been  cat- 
astrophic. In  a  month's  time  the  price  of 
Louisiana  raw  sugars  has  dropped  35 
points  to  a  low  today,  February  23rd,  of 
8.97  cents  a  pound. 

Again  we  say  that  there  is  nothing  as 
heart-rending  as  an  unhappy  Old  Mule. 
We  are  wondering  if  there  isn't  some- 
thing our  friends  of  the  W.S.B.T.  (Wash- 
ington Sugar  Brain  Trust)  can  do  to  re- 
lieve his  beastly  melancholia. 

A.  W.  D. 
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FERTILIZER  AND  SOIL  FERTILITY 

PRACTICES  FOR  SUGARCANE 

PRODUCTION,  1973 


Prepared  by  Olen  D.  Curtis  and  Denver  T.  Loupe,  Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  based 
on  research  conducted  by  Laron  E.  Golden  and  Ray  Ricaud,  Agronomy  Department,  LSU  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station. 


General  fertilizer  and  soil  fertility  rec- 
ommendations are  made  annually  and 
are  based  on  results  obtained  in  field 
experiments  conducted  each  year 
throughout  the  sugarcane  producing 
area  of  Louisiana.  The  recommendations 
are  suggested  for  use  when  results  from 
soil  tests  are  not  available.  When  possi- 
ble, fertilization  should  be  based  on  soil 
test  results. 

Research  has  not  shown  that  additions 
of  micronutrients  —  iron,  manganese, 
zinc,  copper,  boron,  or  molybdenum  are 
needed  for  sugarcane  production  in 
Louisiana. 

Growers  who  consider  fertilization  of 
cane  at  times,  by  methods  or  with  ma- 
terials not  discussed  in  these  recommen- 
dations, should  discuss  it  with  their  coun- 
ty agent. 

Rates  of  Application 

Solid  and  liquid  fertilizers  from  any  of 
the  common  materials  are  approximate- 
ly equal  in  their  effectiveness  for  produc- 
tion of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  Each 
grower  should  select  the  fertilizer  ma- 
terials that  are  suited  to  his  production 
practices  and  on  the  per-acre  cost  of  pur- 
chasing and  applying  the  materials. 

Responses  to  fertilizer  by  plant  cane 
are  normally  less  than  responses  by  stub- 
ble cane.  Responses  to  fertilizer  nitrogen 
by  stubble  cane  grown  on  sandy  loam 
and  silt  loam  soils  are  normally  less  than 
responses  on  silty  clay  loam  and  clay 
soils. 


Plant  Cane  —  The  application  of  80  to 
120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  is  rec- 
ommended for  plant  cane  in  all  soil 
areas.  In  the  Bayou  Teche  area,  applica-  • 
tion  of  40  pounds  of  P2O  and  80  pounds  j 
of  K2O  per  acre  is  normally  profitable. 
Application  of  80  pounds  of  K2O  per  acre 
is  usually  profitable  on  the  sandy  loam 
and  silt  loam  soils  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Bayou  Lafourche. 

Stubble  Cane  —  Application  of  120  to 
140  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  should  t 
be  made  on  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam 
soils  and  140  to  160  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  should  be  made  on  clay  loam 
and  clay  soils. 

On  soils  of  the  Bayou  Teche  area,  ap- 
ply 40  pounds  of  P2O5  and  80  pounds  of 
K2O  per  acre.  Fertilizing  with  24  pounds 
of  sulphur  per  acre  has  resulted  in  small 
yield  increases  at  several  locations.  Many 
fertilizers  can  be  obtained  that  contain 
sulphur. 

On  the  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  soils 
adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Bayou  Lafourche,  use  80  pounds  of  K2O 
per  acre.  The  use  of  40  pounds  of  P2O5 
and  24  pounds  of  sulphur  per  acre  has 
increased  yields  on  some  of  the  clay  loam 
and  clay  soils  of  this  area.  Some  soils  in 
the  Red  River  area  that  are  low  in  ex- 
tractable  K  may  respond  to  the  applica- 
tion of  K2O. 

If  nitrogen  rates  above  160  pounds  per 
acre  are  used,  the  amount  of  K2O  should 
be  increased.  It  is  suggested  that  a  2:1 
ratio  of  N:K>0  be  used. 
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Seed  Cane  —  For  seed  cane,  use  fertil- 
izers at  or  near  the  highest  levels  within 
rates  recommended. 

Time  and  Method  of  Application 
Spring  —  Fertilizer  should  be  applied 
in  the  spring  as  a  vertical  band  to  a  depth 
of  6-10  inches  on  both  sides  of  the  row. 
Subsoiling  for  deeper  fertilizer  place- 
ment usually  results  in  depressed  yields. 
When  only  one  fertilizer  application  is 
to  be  made,  research  shows  that  yields 
tend  to  be  higher  if  the  fertilizer  is  ap- 
plied at  recommended  rates  in  April  or 
early  May  rather  than  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Split  Application  of  Nitrogen  —  When 

rates  of  nitrogen  at  120  pounds  per  acre 
or  higher  are  used,  split  application  may 
be  beneficial.  Apply  about  two-thirds  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  spring  and  the  re- 
mainder during  June.  The  second  appli- 
cation may  be  made  by  either  ground  or 
aerial  means. 

When  a  late  application  of  nitrogen  is 
made,  satisfactory  sucrose  may  be  ob- 
tained by  harvesting  at  a  date  later  than 
normal. 

Generally,  ammonium  nitrate  is  a  bet- 
ter source  of  nitrogen  than  urea  for  ap- 
plication when  neither  material  is  cov- 
ered with  soil. 

Fall— Fall  fertilization,  especially  with 
nitrogen,  is  not  recommended.  Fertilizer 
efficiency  is  usually  less  for  fall  applica- 
tion than  for  spring  application. 

Soil  Fertility  Improvement 
Recommendations 
Liming  —  Where  the  soil  pH  is  below 
6.0,  lime  should  be  used  according  to  soil 
test  recommendations.  Liming  materials 
may  include  agricultural  limestone,  do- 
lomitic  limestone  and  cement  kiln  dust. 

Rock  Phosphate  —  Use  of  a  rock  phos- 
phate may  be  profitable  on  some  soils  of 
the  Bayou  Teche  area. 

Filter  Press  Mud  —  Per  acre  rates  as 
high  as  20  tons  of  dry  matter  directly 
from  the  factory,  or  as  high  as  80  tons  of 
dry  matter  if  obtained  from  material 
which  has  been  stored  several  years,  may 
be  used  on  fallow  land  or  old  stubble  to 
be  busted  out.  Where  filter  mud  is  used, 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  should  be 
reduced. 


QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 
tougher  than  the  World 
jy?      War  II  Quonset 
and  costs  less  than 
x :'%  a  good  pole  barn. 

-'         Write  us  for  details. 


MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,   Louisiana  70788 
Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 

Authorized  Quonset  Dealer 


Quonset 


FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

1.  Free  to  grower  and  processor  members. 

2.  Used  Farm  and  Mill  Equipment,  Help 
Wanted,  Situations  Wanted,  and  Farm 
Land  Leasing. 

3.  Address  and  phone  number  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

4.  Ads  printed  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to 
run  ads  due  to  space  limitations  or  im- 
proper subject  matter. 

5.  Any  one  ad  will  be  run  in  only  one  issue, 
unless  a  second  request  is  made  at  a  later 
date. 

6.  Make  ads  brief— we  reserve  the  right  to 
reword  ads. 

7.  Submit  ads  before  the  5th  and  20th  of 
each  month. 


Wanted— Chief  Engineer  for  Sugar  Factory, 
Box  344,  Franklin,  La.  Ph.  318-828-3321. 

For  Sale— Thomson  Harvester  (Special),  Very 
good  condition,  $3,000,  Albin  Zeringue,  Don- 
aldson ville,  La.  473-8094,  No  collect  calls. 
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MPOE 


TERBACIL     WEED      KILLER 


PURCHASED  FROM 

BEL  CHEMICAL 

IS  BACKED  BY 

6  YEARS 

OF  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THIS  PRODUCT 


5  TRAINED  MEN 

WHO  PROVIDE  BEL'S 

FAMOUS  SERVICE 
SELECTED  SPRAY  EQUIPMENT 

BEL  OFFERS  THE  BEST  CHOICE! 
CALL  THE  MEN  YOU  KNOW 

FOR  EXPERT  AID  IN  WEED  CONTROL 

BILL  FUSSELL  FLOYD  CRAWFORD 

HOUSTON  GERVAIS         BILL  LOUGHRIDGE  SKY  WINTERS 

OFFICE  PHONE  THIBODAUX  447-7288 


BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC 


SCHRIEVER,  LOUISIANA 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds... 


try  SINBAR 

m    ■    terbacil  weed  killer 


® 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


<wm 


REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF- 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  JOHNSONGRASS 

AND  OTHER  WEEDS  IN  LOUISIANA 

SUGARCANE  SPRING  1973 


Prepared  for  distribution  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  based  on  data  and  information  of: 

E.  R.  Stamper,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
Dr.  Rex  Millhollon,  Crops  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA,  Houma, 
Louisiana. 

Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  can  produce  maximum  yields  of  sugarcane  by 
following  a  complete  weed  and  grass  control  program,  along  with  sound  agronomic 
practices  such  as  variety  selection,  fertilization,  optimum  cultivation  and  disease 
and  insect  control  program. 

Chemical  herbicides  are  expensive,  and  unless  they  are  properly  applied  at 
the  right  time,  maximum  control  of  weeds  will  not  be  obtained.  Spray  equipment 
should  be  in  good  condition  and  carefully  calibrated  (several  times  during  a  season) 
to  deliver  the  proper  dosage.  Equally  important,  chemicals  should  be  accurately 
measured  or  weighed. 

When  ground  equipment  is  used,  herbicides  should  be  applied  to  a  30-inch 
band  over  the  top  of  the  row.  Rates  of  herbicides  are  based  on  band  applications 
per  acre  of  sugarcane.  One  lb. /A  on  a  30-inch  band  basis  is  equivalent  to  2.4  lb. /A 
on  a  broadcast  basis  when  rows  are  72  inches  wide. 


IF  HERBICIDES  ARE  HANDLED  OR  APPLIED  IMPROPERLY,  OR  IF 
UNUSED  PORTIONS  ARE  NOT  DISPOSED  OF  SAFELY,  THEY  MAY  BE 
INJURIOUS  TO  HUMANS,  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  DESIRABLE  PLANTS, 
AND  FISH  OR  OTHER  WILDLIFE,  AND  MAY  CONTAMINATE  WATER 
SUPPLIES.  USE  HERBICIDES  ONLY  WHEN  NEEDED  AND  HANDLE 
THEM  WITH  CARE.  FOLLOW  THE  DIRECTIONS  AND  HEED  ALL  PRE- 
CAUTIONS ON  THE  CONTAINER  LABEL. 


JOHNSONGRASS  CONTROL 

Fallow  Plowing 

Fallow  plowing  is  the  basis  for  an  effective  Johnsongrass  control  program. 
Fallow  plowing  reduces  the  population  of  seed  in  the  soil  by  promoting  germina- 
tion and  destroys  rhizomes  (underground  stems).  This  allows  for  greater  efficiency 
of  the  chemicals  that  will  be  used  in  a  complete  weed  and  grass  control  program. 

Plant  Sugarcane  Treatment 

If  stubble  sugarcane  was  infested  with  Johnsongrass,  plant  cane  will  probably 
have  a  Johnsongrass  seedling  infestation,  even  though  the  land  was  fallow  plowed. 
Therefore,  a  complete  chemical  control  program  is  recommended. 

A.  Removal  of  Winter  Weeds 

To  be  effective,  preemergence  herbicides  must  be  sprayed  evenly  over  a  weed- 
free  soil  surface.  Winter  weeds  should  be  removed  from  the  row  before  preemerg- 
ence herbicides  are  applied  in  the  spring.  Winter  weeds  are  usually  not  a  major 
problem  in  the  fields  that  were  sprayed  with  a  residual  herbicide  in  the  fall  after 
planting.  Winter  weeds  may  be  removed  mechanically  by  shaving  ( or  false  shav- 
ing) or  the  use  of  chemicals  as  follows: 
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Spray  the  top  of  the  row,  approximately  30  to  36  inches  wide,  with  either: 

1.  Silvex  —  1  lb./A  ( 1  quart),  or  with: 

2.  A  mixture  of  %  lb./A  of  silvex  and  )i  lb./A  of  low  volatile  ester  of  2,4-D,  or  with: 

3.  Amine  salt  of  2,4-D  —  1  lb./A  (1  quart).  This  treatment  will  not  effectively 
control  wild  lettuce,  black  nightshade  and  possibly  some  other  broadleaf  weeds. 
Do  not  apply  in  fields  where  these  weeds  have  been  a  problem  in  the  past.  Ap- 
plication of  either  of  these  should  be  made  as  early  as  practical  during  the  winter 
or  spring. 

NOTE:  When  applying  these  herbicides  by  airplane,  use  the  same  rates  as  for 
band  application  with  ground  equipment,  but  allow  at  least  10  percent  addi- 
tional material  for  ditchbanks  and  headlands. 

B.  Application  of  P  reenter gence  Herbicides 

In  the  fields  of  plant  cane,  where  weeds  were  mechanically  removed,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  top  of  the  row  be  sprayed  with  silvex  or  2,4-D  as  described  above 
to  provide  temporary  control  of  Johnsongrass  seedlings  and  other  weeds  and 
grasses.  The  preemergence  herbicide  programs  described  below  would  then  be 
applied  immediately  after  the  row  is  off -barred  and  rebuilt.  Apply  the  preemerg- 
ence herbicides  before  weeds  have  begun  to  germinate  in  the  silvex  or  2,4-D  treated 
band. 

1.  Venae*  Program 

a.  Sugarcane  planted  in  late  summer  and  fall  that  was  sprayed  with  fenac 
should  have  a  repeat  application  of  fenac  at  1.1  to  1.5  lb./A  on  a  30-inch 
band.  Apply  3  to  4  quarts  Fenac  mixed  with  1  lb./A  (1  quart)  silvex;  or  3 
to  4  quarts  Fe^ac  Plus  applied  alone. 

b.  If  fenac  was  not  applied  in  the  fall,  an  application  of  fenac  at  1.5  to  1.9  lb./A 
should  be  made  in  the  early  spring  on  a  30-inch  band.  Apply  either  4  to  5 
quarts  Fenac  mixed  with  1  quart  silvex;  or  4  to  5  quarts  Fenac  Plus  alone. 

c.  Occasionally,  injury  has  been  noted  from  fenac  applications  on  heavy  tex- 
tured soils  or  poorly  drained  soils.  Use  the  lower  rates  suggested  where  in- 
jury has  occurred  in  the  past. 

2.  Sinbar  Program 

a.  Areas  treated  with  Sinbar  at  %  to  3A  lbs. /A  on  newly  planted  sugarcane  in  late 
summer  or  fall,  should  have  a  repeat  application  at  %  to  %  lb./A  in  the  spring 
on  a  30-inch  band. 

b.  Fields  not  treated  with  Sinbar  or  other  long  residual  herbicides  in  the  fall, 
should  be  sprayed  with  Sinbar  at  1  to  1%  lb./A  on  a  30-inch  band. 

c.  Use  the  lower  rates  on  silt  loam  soils  where  moderate  infestations  of  Johnson- 
grass  are  expected;  use  the  higher  rates  on  heavy  textured  (clay)  soils  or 
where  heavy  infestations  of  Johnsongrass  are  expected  in  summer  planted 
cane. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sinbar  and  Fenac:  Injury  to  plant  sugarcane  on  light  textured 
soils  in  the  Meeker-Bunkie  area,  some  Darts  of  the  Teche  and  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  area  have  been  observed  from  the  above  mentioned  rates  of  both 
fenac  and  Sinbar.  Lower  rates  should  be  used  in  these  areas  until  the  safety  of 
the  compounds  are  determined  by  individual  growers.  The  variety  C.P.  48-103 
is  particularly  sensitive  to  Sinbar  iniury.  It  is  suggested  that  not  more  than  0.8 
lb./A  of  fenac  (2  quarts  of  Fenac  Plus  or  2  quarts  Fenac  and  1  quart  silvex,  or 
not  more  than  %  lb./A  of  Sinbar  be  used  on  a  30-inch  band  on  C.P.  48-103  or  on 
the  light-textured  sandy  soils  mentioned  above.  Refer  to  No.  5  for  suggestions 


*Two  commercial  formulations  of  fenac  are  available.  One  formulation  is  marketed  under  the 
name  of  "Fenac"  and  contains  1/2  lbs.  of  fenac  per  gallon;  and  one  formulation  is  marketed  under 
the  name  of  "Fenac  Plus"  and  contains  1%  lbs.  of  dimethylamine  salt  of  fenac  per  gallon  plus  1 
pound  per  gallon  of  the  dimethylamine  salt  of  2,4-D. 
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for  the  Northern  (Bunkie-Meeker)  area  of  the  sugarcane  belt). 

3.  TCA  Program.  When  the  plant  sugarcane  is  off -barred,  or  when  the  first  cultiva- 
tion is  made  by  chopping  the  sides,  and  the  row  is  rebuilt,  apply  either  of  the 
following  treatments : 

a.  A  mixture  of  5  lb./A  of  TCA  ( sodium  salt  formulation)  and  1  lb./ A  ( 1  quart) 
of  silvex  on  a  30-inch  band  with  ground  equipment,  or  with: 

b.  A  mixture  of  6  to  8  lb./A  of  TCA  and  1  lb./A  ( 1  quart)  of  silvex  with  aerial 
equipment. 

Repeat  either  one  of  these  treatments  after  the  cane  is  fertilized.  The  repeat 
and  timely  second  application  is  extremely  important  to  the  success  of  the 
TCA  program. 

DO  NOT  MIX  FENAC,  FENAC  PLUS,  OR  SINBAR  IN  THE  SAME  TANK 
WITH  EITHER  TCA  OR  DALAPON. 

4.  Treflan  Program.  Apply  Treflan  at  0.8  lb./A  ( 1%  pints )  on  a  band  30  inches  wide 
on  a  clean  drill  before  or  shortly  after  cane  emerges.  Immediately  incorporate 
with  a  rolling  cultivator  implement  set  to  cut  2  to  3  inches  deep.  Carefully  adjust 
the  implement  so  that  it  mixes  the  soil  without  injuring  the  sugarcane  excessive- 
ly. If  beds  are  packed  hard,  loosen  the  soil  with  the  rolling-cultivator  prior  to  the 
application  and  final  incorporation  of  Treflan.  If  broadleaved  plants  become  a 
problem,  apply  silvex  at  1  lb./A  (1  quart). 

5.  Northern  Area  Program.  Injury  to  plant  sugarcane  on  the  light  textured  soils  in 

the  Northern  ( Meeker-Bunkie)  area,  some  parts  of  the  Teche  and  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  have  been  observed  from  the  use  of  Fenac  and  Sinbar.  Therefore,  it 
is  suggested  that  Fenac  and  Sinbar  not  be  used  in  these  areas  until  the  safety  of 
the  compounds  are  determined  by  individual  growers.  However,  if  Fenac  or 
Sinbar  is  used,  the  rate  should  not  exceed  2  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart  of  silvex; 
or  Fenac  Plus  at  2  quarts;  or  not  more  than  %  pound  of  Sinbar  per  acre  applied 
on  a  band  30  inches  wide. 

Five  herbicides  that  have  fairly  long  residual  qualities  have  been  tested  and 
are  properly  labeled  for  use  in  sugarcane.  These  are:  AAtrex,  Princep,  Cotoran, 
Karmex  and  Treflan.  Properly  applied,  each  is  effective  in  controlling  most  annual 
grass  and  weeds  but  may  not  effectively  control  Johnsongrass  seedlings. 

AAtrex,  Princep,  Cotoran  and  Karmex  are  on  the  market  as  wettable  powders. 
The  wettable  powders  of  these  four  materials  should  be  applied  at  1/2  pounds  per 
acre  to  a  clean  surface  on  a  30-inch  band.  Karmex  DL  is  also  marketed  as  a  liquid 
suspension  containing  2.8  pounds  per  gallon.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  the  rate  of  3/2  pints  per  acre. 

Treflan  should  be  used  as  described  in  No.  4  above. 
Methods  of  obtaining  a  weed  free  band  for  the  application  of  the  preemergence 
chemical  programs. 

Even  though  silvex  or  2,4-D  has  been  applied  for  winter  weed  control,  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  other  annual  weeds  may  emerge  prior  to  the  application  of  a 
preemergence  herbicide  as  outlined  in  either  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  weed  free  band,  one  of  the  following  treatments  should  be  used  to  destroy 
these  weeds. 

a.  Apply  a  mixture  of  5  lb./A  of  TCA  and  1  lb./A  of  low  volatile  ester  of  2,4-D 
with  aerial  or  ground  equipment,  or: 

b.  Use  a  "rotary  pick"  or  wide  hoe  to  completely  "tear"  the  top  of  bar  and 
remove  or  kill  all  existing  grass  seedlings. 

Following  these  treatments,  the  residual  herbicides  should  be  applied  as  sug- 
gested above. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Your  new  source  for 


SINBAR 

terbacil  weed  killer 


A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF 


IS 

MB 


HELENA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


SINBAR  is  a  herbicide  of  proven  effectiveness  for  sugarcane  to 
control  seedling  Johnson  grass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses. 

Now,  your  HELENA  representative  has  added  SINBAR  to  his  list 
of  fine  products  to  help  you  more  profit  from  your  operation. 


Contact  your  HELENA  representative: 

R.  A.  "Butch"  Millet 
P.O.  Box  1123 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana  70301 
Phone  504/446-5881 


HELENA 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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Stubble  Sugarcane  Treatment 

Johnsongrass  will  reproduce  from  both  seed  and  rhizomes  in  stubble  fields. 
An  effective  weed  control  program  must  then  be  designed  to  control  both  sources  of 
infestation. 

A.  Where  the  level  of  rhizome  Johnsongrass  is  low,  after  the  row  is  off -barred  and 
rebuilt,  apply  either  Sinbar  at  1  to  1%  lb. /A;  or  Fenac  at  5  to  6  quarts  /A  and  1 
quart  ( lb. )  silvex;  or  Fenac  Plus  at  5  to  6  quarts  /A  on  a  clean  30-inch  drill. 
Neither  of  these  residual  herbicides  are  considered  to  be  effective  for  the  con- 
trol of  Johnsongrass  rhizomes. 

B.  Where  the  level  of  rhizome  Johnsongrass  is  moderate,  after  the  row  is  off -barred 
and  rebuilt,  spray  with  dalapon*  at  2  lb.  plus  silvex  at  1  quart  ( lb. )  per  acre  or 
a  mixture  of  dalapon  at  2  lb.,  TCA  at  7  lb.,  and  1  quart  (lb. )  of  silvex  per  acre 
on  a  30-inch  band.  Dalapon  applications  should  not  be  made  on  sugarcane  later 
than  May  20. 

C.  Where  the  level  of  rhizome  Johnsongrass  is  high,  the  following  programs  can 
be  used: 

1.  Stubble  Shaved  and  Off -barred 

Shaved  stubble  cane  should  be  off -barred  as  soon  as  possible.  Follow  imme- 
diately with  an  application  of  11  lb. /A  of  TCA  if  the  area  is  known  to  have 
a  heavy  infestation  of  Johnsongrass  rhizomes.  Adjust  the  equipment  so  the 
spray  pattern  covers  the  sides  of  the  bar-furrow,  the  plowed  loose  soil  if  the 
row  is  rebuilt  at  the  time  of  off -barring,  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  row.  TCA 
is  more  effective  when  followed  by  rains  and  warm  weather  than  in  dry,  cold 
weather.  Thus,  shaving,  off -barring  and  TCA  application  is  more  effective 
when  done  in  late  February  and  March.  When  Johnsongrass  is  still  a  prob- 
lem after  the  TCA  application,  apply  dalapon  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  lb. /A 
with  a  ground  sprayer.  ( See  part  3  for  aerial  application ) .  The  ground  ap- 
plication should  be  made  in  such  a  method  to  keep  as  much  of  the  chemical 
off  the  sugarcane  shoots  as  possible.  Some  varieties  of  sugarcane  are  more 
susceptible  to  injury  from  dalapon  than  others,  especially  C.P.  48-103.  Dala- 
pon applications  should  not  be  made  later  than  May  20  on  any  variety. 

2.  Stubble  —  Not  Shaved 

If  stubble  was  not  shaved,  or  if  it  was  shaved  early  and  off -barring  is  delayed 
and  the  grass  is  growing,  an  application  of  7  lb. /A  of  TCA,  2  lb. /A  of  dala- 
pon and  1  lb. /A  of  silvex  should  be  made.  Mix  these  three  chemicals  together 
and  spray  in  one  application  over  the  sugarcane  and  the  grass.  This  applica- 
tion should  be  made  in  warm  weather  (temperature  over  70°F).  The  grass 
should  be  actively  growing  and  not  over  10  inches  high.  This  application 
should  be  made  after  the  cane  has  been  fertilized  and  the  grass  has  recovered 
from  burn  or  shock  from  the  fertilization. 

3.  Aerial  Application  of  Herbicides  in  Stubble  Sugarcane 

Under  some  conditions  it  may  be  advisable  to  apply  dalapon  to  stubble 
sugarcane  with  an  airplane.  Best  control  is  obtained  when  grass  is  10-14 
inches  tall,  and  weather  conditions  are  warm  enough  for  the  grass  to  be 
rapidly  growing. 

Rates  of  2  to  3  lb./ A  (broadcast)  of  dalapon  are  suggested.  One  pound  of 
silvex  (1  quart)  may  be  added  if  broadleaf  weeds  are  a  problem.  Ten  percent 
should  be  added  to  the  sugarcane  acreage  to  be  treated  for  ditchbanks  and 
headlands.  Dalapon  is  more  effective  in  low  volume  ( about  3  gallons )  water 
application  than  in  high  volume  (5  or  more  gallons)  water  application. 
Some  visible  injurv  mav  occur  on  the  more  susceptible  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane; however,  vields  of  cane  have  not  been  reduced  in  the  past  from  these 
applications  of  dalapon. 
*Rates  of  dalapon  as  stated  throughout  these  control  programs  are  for  pounds  per  acre  of  formu- 
lated material  such  as  Dowpon  M  and  Basfapon  and  not  pounds  of  active  ingredient  per  acre. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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/USED  EQUIPMENT 

m  for  Cane  Fields 

M  Allis -Chalmers  HD-16  DP,  24"  shoes,  hydraulic  track  adjusters, 

^Km  canopy,  16HS  hydraulic  dozer,  wrap-a-round  radiator  guard, 

$39,000.00. 

Tree  Farmer  (all  wheel  drive  cane  special  tractor)  Model  C-5-C,  95  hp, 
new  18.4  x  34  rice  cane  tires,  $15,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers   Model  M100  Series  "B"  Heavy  duty  motor  grader, 
125  hp,  13:00  x  24  tires,  $21,000.00. 

Koehring  Model  305  Dragline,  one  cubic  yard  capacity,  long  and 
wide  crawlers,  40'  boom,  $33,000.00. 

Koehring  Model  405  Dragline,  Vk  cubic  yard  capacity,  long  and  wide 
*    crawlers,  40'  boom,  $42,500.00. 

Koehring  Model  466  Hoe,  1%  cubic  yard  capacity,  long  and  wide 
crawlers,  1  yard  hoe  dipper,  $46,500.00. 

Bantam  C350  A  Dragline,  Vz  cubic  yard  capacity,  long  and  wide  crawl- 
ers, 35'  boom,  $17,000.00. 

Bantam  C450  Backhoe,  24"  shoes,  long  crawlers,  30"  bucket,  $19,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  TL645  Rubber  Tired  Loader,  3  cubic  yard  capacity, 
20.5  x  25  tires,  3  yard  bucket,  $26,000.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  745  Rubber  Tired  Loader,  4  Cubic  yard  capacity,  23.5  x 
26  tires,  4  cu.  yard  bucket,  $29,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  HD6  Dozer,  20"  shoes,  angledozer,  canopy,  $10,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  HD-11  Straight  drive,  22"  shoes,  straight  blade.  Carco 
G  Winch,  Canopy,  Roller,  Sprocket  &  idler  guards,  $22,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  HD-11,  Power  Shift,  22"  shoes,  Idler  and  sprocket 
guards,  partial  roller  guard,  hydraulic  track  adjusters,  $30,000.00. 

"SEE  US  FOR  ALL  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS" 


FUR  LOW -LAUGH  LIN 

EQUIPMENT  INC. 


BATON  ROUGE  348-6721    /   NEW  ORLEANS  888-4840 
LAFAYETTE  235-1334   /   LAKE  CHARLES  433-0571 

NEW  AND  USED  EOUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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Dalapon  applications  should  not  be  made  on  sugarcane  later  than  May  20. 
The  use  of  an  airplane  in  applying  herbicides  to  sugarcane  is  very  precise. 
A  good  ground  crew  that  mixes  the  chemicals  well  and  in  the  correct  pro- 
portion is  essential.  Flagmen  and  the  proper  placement  of  the  flags  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  If  these  crews  are  not  available,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
application  not  be  made  to  the  sugarcane  by  airplane. 
4.    Preemergence  phase  of  the  rhizome  Johnsongrass  control  program 

If  rhizome  Johnsongrass  has  been  reduced  to  a  low  or  moderate  level  with 
a  previous  herbicide  treatment,  a  preemergence  herbicide  may  be  applied 
for  seedling  grasses  and  broadleaf  weed  control.  Apply  either  Sinbar  at 
1  to  1/3  lb. /A;  or  Fenac  at  5  to  6  quarts  and  1  pound  of  silvex  ( 1  quart)  per 
acre;  or  Fenac  at  5  to  6  quarts /A. 

CONTROL  OF  ANNUAL  WEEDS,  RAOULGRASS 
AND  BERMUDAGRASS 

Annual  Weeds  and  Grasses 

Some  areas  and  individual  properties  in  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  belt  have 
little  or  no  Johnsongrass.  These  properties  are  usually  infested  with  annual  weeds 
and  grasses.  The  following  chemical  programs  are  suggested  for  use  in  these  areas. 

Where  Johnsongrass  and  Raoulgrass  Seedlings  are  Not  a  Problem 

1.  TCA  Program  —  Shaved  or  Not  Shaved,  Plant  and  Stubble  Cane 

a.  Apply  1  lb. /A  of  silvex  early  in  the  season  on  the  top  of  the  rows  of  both  plant 
cane  and  stubble.  If  an  airplane  application  is  made,  use  1M  lb. /A  of  silvex. 
If  the  sugarcane  is  shaved  or  false  shaved,  the  application  of  silvex  should  be 
made  immediately  after  shaving. 

b.  After  the  sugarcane  is  fertilized  and  the  rows  rebuilt,  apply  4  lb. /A  of  TCA 
plus  y2  to  1  lb. /A  of  silvex  on  a  30-inch  band.  One  application  after  fertilizing 
is  usually  sufficient.  However,  in  some  cases  a  repeat  application  of  2  lb. /A 
of  TCA,  1  lb. /A  of  dalapon,  and  %  lb. /A  of  silvex  should  be  made  to  the  same 
treated  area. 

2.  Sinbar  Program.  %  lb. /A  of  Sinbar  should  be  applied  to  a  mechanically  or  chemi- 
cally cleaned  row  after  the  row  is  off -barred  and  rebuilt. 

•3.    Fenac  or  Fenac  Plus  Program.  Apply  either  2  quarts  of  Fenac  and  1  quart  silvex 
or  2  quarts  of  Fenac  Plus  to  a  mechanically  or  chemically  cleaned  row  after  off- 
barring  and  rebuilding  of  the  row. 
4.    AAtrex,  Princep,  Cotoran,  or  Karmex.  Apply  either  of  these  at  1/2  lb. /A  on  a 

weed-free  band. 
Raoulgrass 

Raoulgrass  is  known  to  occur  in  several  of  the  sugarcane  growing  parishes.  The 
growth  of  this  plant  is  different  from  Johnsongrass  in  that  it  grows  from  seed  only 
and  does  not  reproduce  from  rhizomes.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  controlling  this 
weed  is  to  reduce  the  population  of  seed  in  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  by  fallow 
plowing  before  sugarcane  is  replanted,  and  by  eradicating  plants  from  ditchbanks 
and  other  non-cropped  areas  by  chemical  or  mechanical  means.  Secondly,  all  newly 
planted  sugarcane  should  be  treated  with  a  herbicide.  These  herbicide  treatments 
should  be  supplemented  with  hand-hoeing  and/  or  flaming  during  the  growing 
season.  Growers  should  strive  to  eradicate  this  weed  from  their  property. 

1 .    TCA  Program  for  Plant  and  Stubble  Sugarcane 

a.  Apply  4  lb./A  of  TCA  plus  1  lb. /A  of  silvex  to  a  clean  row  early  in  the 
spring. 

b.  Approximately  four  weeks  later  or  after  fertilization  repeat  this  treatment, 
or  if  Raoulgrass  is  growing,  apply  a  mixture  of  2  lb./A  of  TCA,  2  lb./A  of 
dalapon,  and  1  lb./A  of  silvex  as  directed  spray. 

c.  A  lay-by  application  may  be  desirable  in  heavily  infested  areas.  A  broadcast 
application  ( directed  to  soil  at  the  base  of  the  cane  and  middles )  of  a  mixture 
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of  12  lb./ A  of  TCA  and  approximately  2  lb. /A  of  amine  2,4-D  should  be 
made  immediately  after  the  lay-by  cultivation. 

2.    Treflan  Program  for  Plant  Cane 

a.  Apply  Treflan  at  0.8  lb./ A  ( 1%  pints)  on  a  band  30  inches  wide  on  a  clean 
drill  before  or  shortly  after  cane  emerges.  Immediately  incorporate  with  a 
rolling-cultivator  implement  set  to  cut  2  to  3  inches  deep.  Carefully  set  the 
implement  so  that  it  mixes  the  soil  without  injuring  sugarcane  excessively. 
If  beds  are  packed  hard,  loosen  the  soil  with  the  rolling-cultivator  prior  to  the 
application  and  final  incorporation  of  Treflan. 

b.  If  control  weakens  during  late  spring,  treat  Raoulgrass  plants  while  small 
with  a  directed  application  of  dalapon  at  2  lb. /A.  If  broadleaved  plants  are 
also  a  problem,  apply  silvex  at  1  lb. /A  alone  or  in  a  mixture  with  dalapon. 

Bermudagrass  ! 

Fields  infested  with  Bermudagrass  (blue  or  wire  grass)  should  be  sprayed  with 
two  applications  of  a  mixture  of  2  lb./  of  TCA,  and  1  lb. /A  of  dalapon,  and  %  to  1 
lb. /A  of  silvex.  The  repeat  application  should  be  made  when  new  growth  of  the 
grass  is  visible. 

Equipment  and  Application 

Most  herbicides  used  in  the  sugarcane  belt  during  the  past  several  years  have 
been  water-soluble  compounds;  therefore,  spray  equipment  with  ordinary  by-pass 
agitation  could  be  used  effectively.  However,  Sinbar  is  a  wettable  powder  and 
vigorous  agitation  must  be  provided  during  mixing  and  spraying  to  keep  this  herbi- 
cide in  suspension.  Mechanical  agitation  or  sufficient  by-pass  agitation  must  be 
provided  to  insure  proper  application. 

.  Sinbar  should  be  applied  in  12  to  15  gallons  of  water  per  acre  (on  the  drill). 
Less  volume  may  cause  nozzle  clogging  and  unnecessary  delays  in  the  field.  If  the 
material  is  mixed  and  all  the  solution  in  the  tank  is  not  applied  in  a  continuous 
operation,  the  pump  should  be  run  and  the  solution  mixed  before  starting  the  next 
operation. 

Chemicals  Referred  to  in  the  Recommendations 


Common  Name      Trade  Name 


Chemical  Name 


Atrazine 

Dalapon 

Diuron 
Fenac 

Fenacplus 


Fluometuron 

Silvex 

Simazine 
Terbacil 
TCA 
Trifluralin 

2,4-D 
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AAtrex 

Dowpon  M  & 
Basfapon 
Karmex 
Fenac 

Fenac  Plus 


Cotoran 

Numerous 

Princep 
Sinbar 
TCA 
Treflan 

Numerous 


2-chloro-4,ethylamino-6,isopropylamino-s- 

triazine 

Sodium  salt  of  trichloroacetic  acid 

3-(3,4-dichlorophenyl)-l,l-dimethylurea 
Sodium  salt  of  2,3-6-trichlorophenl-acetic 
acid  (Fenac) 

Dimethylamine  salt  of  2,3,6,-trichloro- 
phenylacetic  acid  plus  1  pound  of  dimethyl- 
amine salt  of  2,4-D 

3-(m-trifluromethylphenyl)-l,l-dimethyl- 
urea 

low  volatile  esters  of  2-(2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenoxy)  propionic  acid 
2-chloro-4,6-bis(ethylamino)-s-triazine 
3-tert-butyl-5-chloro-6-methyluracil 
Sodium  salt  of  2,2-dichloropropionic  acid 
a,a,a,trifluro-2,6-dinitro-N,  N-dipropyl-p- 
toluidine 

Amine  or  low  volatile  esters  of  2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid 
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Spring  clean  your 
cane  fields  with 

FENAC  pjHS 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 


iCHEfe 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


Spray  on  or  fly  in  the  depend- 
able annual  grass  and  broad- 
leaf  weed  control  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide . . . 
regardless  of  soil  moisture 
conditions.  Fenac  Plus  protects 
all  varieties  of  cane . . .  plant 
and  stubble . . .  against  costly 
competition  from  profit-takers 
like  seedling  Johnsongrass, 
foxtail,  momingglory,  night- 
shade, henbit  and  many,  many 
others.  An  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  liquid,  Fenac  Plus 
used  this  spring... with  a 
follow-up  application  this  fall 
. . .  will  give  you  the  kind  of 
weed  and  grass  control  that 
has  set  the  standard  for 
excellence  in  the  industry.  Get 
your  fields  up  to  standard . . . 
and  keep  them  that  way . . . 
with  Fenac  Plus. 


3fFI 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 
Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 
Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 
Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 
CHENEYVILLE 

Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 
Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT 

Hartman  Hardware 
LOREAUVILLE 
Bayou  Service 
NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


*  LSU  LIBRARY-BR" 

Acq^r  Division,   Serials   Dept. 

.:    "  :'  •.  :r.   :tate  University  Library 
.   I.oui3ana     70303 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  9.66 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96%  - 104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.27  -  High  10.05 

New  York  Price  on  Mar.  9,  1973 9.45 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Mar.  9,  1973 9.2683 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Mar.  -9,  1972 9.42 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Mar.  9,  1973  9.2383 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Clay  Terry  Dies 

We  have  just  learned  today,  March  9, 
as  we  go  to  press,  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Clay  Terry.  Mr.  Terry  was  2nd  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  As  a  very  active  member  of  the 
League,  he  served  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  as  Chairman  of  the  Propor- 
tionate Share  and  Nutria  Committees. 

His  knowledge  of  the  sugar  industry 
and  his  unique  sense  of  humor  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us. 


Although  the  consumption  estimate 
had  been  cut  on  February  16.  the  price 
of  sugar  continued  to  decline  (much  to 
the  dismay  of  "The  Old  Mule"  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin).  The  Febru- 
ary 27  cut,  however,  had  a  positive  effect 
on  the  sugar  price.  By  today,  March  8,  the 
price  has  risen  to  9.32  cents  per  pound. 

Melancon  Retires 

E.  J.  "Mike"  Melancon  says  it's  been 
a  "sweet"  62  years  of  sugarmaking  at  A. 


Warner  Takes  Over 

Effective  April  1  issue,  Thomas  M.  Warner  will  become  the  Managing 
Editor  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Mr.  Warner  will  succeed  R.  Charles  Hodson 
who  has  been  handling  The  Bulletin  on  a  temporary  basis  since  he  joined 
the  League  staff  in  February  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Hodson  will  now  devote  more  of  his  time  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
office  to  economic  studies  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industrv.  With  occasional 
guidance  from  past  Managing  Editor  Andrew  Dykers,  Tom  has  been  working 
with  Charlie  for  the  past  three  months  in  the  preparation  of  The  Bulletin. 

We  are  confident  that  Tom  is  now  ready  to  handle  these  new  responsi- 
bilities. 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin 
Vice-President  and 
General  Manager 


Consumption  Estimate  Cut 

The  U.S.D.A.  announced  a  second  cut 
of  100,000  tons  in  the  determination  of 
sugar  requirements  for  the  continental 
U.S.  on  February  27.  A  previous  cut  of 
100,000  tons  had  been  made  on  Febru- 
ary 16.  If  the  average  price  of  sugar  does 
not  fall  within  a  price  corridor  for  seven 
consecutive  market  days,  the  U.S.D.A.  is 
required  by  law  to  adjust  the  consump- 
tion estimate. 


Wilbert's  Sons  sugar  factory  that  came  to 
an  end  on  January  15.  After  completing 
the  10th  grade  at  Plaquemine  High,  Mel- 
ancon went  to  work  in  the  summer  of 
1910. 

His  first  job  was  weighing  corn  and 
hay,  but  he  was  moved  to  the  lab  in  aut- 
umn as  a  sample  boy.  From  the  very  start, 
he  loved  the  sugar  house  and  laboratory 
and  was  encouraged  by  the  Wilberts  to 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


1972-1973  Crop 


All  problems  in  the  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  the  1972-1973  crop  were 
not  concentrated  in  Louisiana.  Florida 
has  also  had  their  problems— not  of  the 
same  nature  of  those  in  Louisiana,  but 
serious.  To  give  you  a  brief  insight  into 
some  of  their  problems,  I  am  going  to 
quote  portions  of  an  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  "The  American  Farm- 
er". This  article  was  written  by  David 
McMullen  of  the  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"With  the  completion  of  this  year's  su- 
gar cane  harvest  in  South  Florida  in  April, 
sugar  growers  and  processors  will  breathe 
a  little  easier,  having  made  it  through  one 
of  the  most  controversial  seasons  in  their 
history.  Unfortunately,  the  problems  be- 
hind the  controversy  remain  unresolved. 

"Annually,  from  November  through 
April,  sugar  cane  is  harvested  from  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  sur- 
rounding Florida's  giant  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee by  almost  10,000  Jamaican  cane  cut- 
ters. Workers  have  been  brought  to  the 
black  muck  fields  for  almost  three  dec- 
ades to  do  a  job  most  domestic  workers 
have  long  considered  too  hard  and  too 
dirty.  Federal  law  provides  that  workers 
may  be  brought  in  to  do  the  job  only 
after  domestic  workers  are  found  to  be 
unavailable  to  do  the  work. 

"The  real  heat  of  the  controversy  be- 
gan last  fall,  at  the  start  of  the  six-month 
harvest  season.  Florida  members  of  Cesar 
Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Union 
(UFW)  disputed  the  sugar  companies' 
statement  of  inability  to  find  domestic 
workers  to  cut  the  cane.  They  said  more 
than  80,000  unemployed  farm  workers 
would  willingly  come  to  Florida  to  work. 
On  numerous  occasions  during  the  fol- 
lowing weeks,  UFW  pickets,  saying  they 


were  denied  the  opportunity  to  cut  cane, 
demonstrated  outside  sugar  company  of- 
fices. Twice  UFW  attorneys  went  to  fed- 
eral court  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  Jamaican  cane  cutters,  but  both 
times  the  court  refused  to  step  in,  saying 
it  felt  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
find  domestic  workers  to  do  the  job. 

"At  the  heart  of  the  sugar  cane  industry 
are  the  cane  cutters.  Each  year's  harvest 
begins  with  the  search  for  workers  to  cut 
the  cane.  As  early  as  August,  sugar  com- 
panies and  FDC  Rural  Manpower  office 
in  the  Belle  Glade-Clewiston  area  begin 
advertising  in  newspapers  and  on  radio 
and  television  for  cutters  with  almost  no 
response  year  after  year.  Domestic  work- 
ers who  do  apply  generally  are  hired  in 
higher  paying  positions.  During  October, 
Eliseo  Medina,  UFW's  Florida  director, 
said  he  had  signed  statements  from  more 
than  2,000  American  agricultural  workers 
who  wanted  immediate  jobs  in  the  South 
Florida  sugar  cane  fields.  According  to 
Edward  Brancati,  manager  of  the  FDC's 
Rural  Manpower  office  in  Belle  Glade, 
the  UFW  said  as  many  as  1,000  workers 
in  southern  Texas  alone  were  willing  to 
cut  cane.  Brancati  said  sugar  companies 
and  manpower  offices  in  that  area  con- 
ducted a  two-week  hunt  for  workers  and 
found  none.  "Not  one  person  answered 
our  ads,"  Brancati  said.  "In  fact,  Texas 
manpower  officials  told  us  that  they 
didn't  know  where  they  were  going  to 
get  cutters  for  Texas  sugar  cane."  To 
date,  the  only  domestic  workers  applying 
for  work  with  the  sugar  companies 
through  the  UFW  applied  to  U.  S.  Sugar 
Corporation  in  late  October.  U.  S.  Sugar 
took  applications  from  a  total  of  80  per- 
sons. —26  showed  up  for  the  physical,  and 
21  passed,  only  seven  showed  up  for 
work,  a  number  that  later  grew  to  ten." 
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Apply  SINBAR  early 

terbacil  weed  killer  * 

A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF   (SUPDffD 


SINBAR  is  the  herbicide  of  proven  effec- 
tiveness for  sugarcane  to  control  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf 
and  grasses. 


Now,  your  HELENA  representative  has 
added  SINBAR  to  his  list  of  fine  products 
to  help  you  make  more  profit  from  your 
operation. 


Contact  your  HELENA  representative: 

R.  A.  "Butch"  Millet 
P.  0.  Box  1123 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana 

Phone  504/446-5581 


HELENA 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Cane  Popping  Out 


Fairly  warm  weather  beginning  about 
February  26th  gave  the  1973  cane  a  new 
outlook.  By  March  7th  most  early  plant 
cane  began  marking  the  row  well,  par- 
ticularly where  the  dead  growth  from 
winter  freezes  had  been  brushed  away. 
Even  where  dead  growth  is  still  on  the 
row,  new  green  growth  is  very  evident 
from  inside  the  field.  Growth  is  some- 
what taller  in  the  black  lands  but  even 
the  colder  wet  sand  lands  are  making 
some  green  showing  now  in  early  planted 
cane. 

Later  planted  cane  is  somewhat  slow, 
but  indications  are  that  even  the  later 
planted  cane  will  make  good  stands.  Un- 
derground sprouts  are  firm  and  have  a 
good  healthy  color  in  most  places  where 
seed  pieces  have  been  dug  up  for  exami- 
nation. Later  planted  cane  in  the  cold 
sands  along  the  Mississippi  River  seem 
more  slow  to  mark  the  row  than  else- 
where. 

A  report  before  February  26  from 
Francis  Laperousse  of  St.  Martin  Parish 
indicated  some  plant  cane  did  not  seem 
good  in  that  area.  Although  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  an  examination  has  not 
been  made  of  that  immediate  area,  per- 
haps the  warmer  temperature  has  also 
improved  conditions  in  that  area. 

Although  the  green  color  in  stubble 
cane  is  not  as  easy  to  see  while  riding 
along  headlands,  a  walk  down  the  row 


will  show  evidence  of  the  makings  of 
good  stubble  stands  generally  in  all  areas 
examined.  There  is  evidence  of  good 
stands  in  most  second  stubble  fields. 
Second  stubble  fields  of  L.60-25  seem  to 
be  slow  particularly  on  the  lighter  soils. 
This  situation  occurred  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  many  slow  germinating 
fields  at  that  time  finally  made  satisfac- 
tory stands.  It  is  also  true  some  fields 
never  made  good  stands. 

It  is  past  time  for  growers  to  bush  hog 
abandoned  standing  cane,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  many  growers  to  get  into 
heavy  land  to  do  this  job.  To  do  a  decent 
job  the  cane  must  be  burned.  Several 
growers  have  tried  to  shred  without  burn- 
ing with  very  poor  results. 

If  stands  come  out  as  good  as  the  pres- 
ent indications  appear,  many  growers 
will  probably  wish  to  keep  as  much  sec- 
ond year  stubble  as  is  possible  and  still 
keep  a  good  rotation  practice.  In  general 
and  usually,  this  is  an  excellent  way  of 
doing  business.  However,  because  many 
growers  may  have  the  very  same  idea 
this  year,  and  because  proportionate 
shares  have  been  increased,  growers 
should  check  with  mills  to  be  sure  the 
factory  can  take  the  additional  cane. 
There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  than 
to  leave  cane  in  the  field.  Many  growers 
have  already  had  this  disheartening  ex- 
perience. 
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f  ANGERS  DEFENDS  FARMERS 

Angers  Defends  Farmers 

(The  following  Letter  to  the  Editor  from  Bob  Angers,  Jr.  appeared  in  the 
January  3, 1973  issue  of  The  Times-Picayune) 

Editor,  The  Times-Picayune: 

With  the  big  hassle  over  the  milk  issue  in  Louisiana,  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  another  editorial  viewpoint  on  the  lot  of  the  farmer. 

This  scribe  doesn't  own  a  cow  or  a  cane  field  or  stock  in  a  rice  mill  or  a  mem- 
bership card  in  Farm  Bureau.  After  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  reporting  on 
agricultural  activities,  however,  he's  formed  some  opinions.  One  is  that  the  three 
greatest  consumer  advocates  in  the  world  are  the  American  farmer,  the  American 
dairyman  and  the  American  cattleman.  They're  the  professionals.  Another  opinion: 
The  world's  greatest  environmentalist  is  the  man  who  earns  his  living  off  the  land. 

Nature  and  the  naive  combine  to  give  the  farmer  an  awfully  hard  time.  It's 
bad  enough  to  have  hurricane,  excessive  rainfall,  freeze,  drought  and  disease  to 
worry  about.  It's  frustrating  enough  to  sustain  depressed  prices  for  what  you  sell 
while  everything  you  buy  goes  up  in  cost.  But  toss  in  an  assortment  of  bureaucratic 
opportunists  and  union  malcontents  who  would  impede  the  orderly  marketing 
of  farm  commodities  and  the  end  result  is  a  distinct  threat  to  incentive  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Maybe  housewives  should  form  a  brigade  to  support  the  farmer  against  a 
growing  legion  of  meddlers  who  never  planted  a  crop,  made  a  harvest  or  met  a 
farm  payroll  but  still  want  to  tell  the  farmer  how  to  run  his  business.  The  American 
farmer  delivers  the  world's  greatest  bargain  in  food  to  the  marketplace  at  home, 
and  the  export  of  his  technology  has  saved  millions  from  starvation  abroad.  Farm 
Appreciation  Week  should  be  observed  52  times  a  year  .  .  . 

What  other  business,  professional,  civic  or  social  group  in  the  nation  can  lay 
claim  to  a  record  comparable  to  agriculture's  for  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  combating  poverty,  creating  jobs,  stimulating  foreign  trade  and  tourism, 
and  spreading  international  good  will  and  understanding?  Thank  God  for  the 
American  farmer! 

BOB  ANGERS  JR., 
Editor,  Acadiana  Profile. 


(Continued  from  page  3) 
become  a  sugar  chemist.  As  a  young  man, 
he  attended  the  Audubon  Sugar  School 
in  Baton  Rouge  during  the  summer  and 
after  three  years  as  a  lab  helper  was 
named  night  chemist.  Later,  he  became 
chief  chemist  of  the  factory,  the  job  he 
held  until  his  retirement. 

Another  credit  to  Mr.  Melancon  is  that 
he  never  missed  a  grinding  season.  This  is 
truly  an  outstanding  record  which  he  has 
accomplished.  He  hasn't  made  any  defi- 
nite plans  about  his  retirement,  but  pre- 
dicts we'll  see  him  around  Myrtle  Grove 
when  the  grinding  season  rolls  near.  Con- 
gratulations, Mr.  Melancon,  on  a  job  well 
done. 

MARCH  15,  1973 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,   La. 


SUPOE 


TERBACIL     WEED      KILLER 


PURCHASED  FROM 

BEL  CHEMICAL 


IS  BACKED  BY 


6  YEARS 


OF  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  THIS  PRODUCT 


5  TRAINED  MEN 

WHO  PROVIDE  BEL'S 

FAMOUS  SERVICE 
SELECTED  SPRAY  EQUIPMENT 

BEL  OFFERS  THE  BEST  CHOICE! 
CALL  THE  MEN  YOU  KNOW 

FOR  EXPERT  AID  IN  WEED  CONTROL 

BILL  FUSSELL  FLOYD  CRAWFORD 

HOUSTON  GERVAIS         BILL  LOUGHRIDGE  SKY  WINTERS 

OFFICE  PHONE  THIDODAUX  447-7288 


BEL  CHEMICAL  &  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC 


SCHRIEVER,  LOUISIANA 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds 


try  SINBAR 

M        terbacil  weed  killer 


® 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


SffPOE 


"EG.  u.  S.  PAT  OFF. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL 

OF  MOSAIC  DISEASE  IN  SUGARCANE 

IN  LOUISIANA,  1973 


Prepared  jointly  by  Pathologists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Sugar- 
cane Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana,  and  the  Louisiana  State  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


Mosaic  is  present  throughout  the  sugar- 
cane growing  area  of  Louisiana  although 
only  traces  of  infection  occur  in  the  north- 
ern area  of  the  cane  belt. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  Mosaic  causes  an 
increasing  loss  of  yield.  Part  of  the  loss 
in  yields  results  from  reduction  in  germi- 
nation of  both  plant  cane  and  stubble 
cane. 

Mosaic  is  carried  in  seed  cane  that  is 
taken  from  infected  plants  and  is  spread 
from  diseased  to  healthy  cane  by  aphids, 
or  plant  lice.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
that  fields  to  be  used  for  seed  cane  be 
relatively  free  of  the  disease. 

The  following  are  recommended  for 
the  control  of  Mosaic: 

1.  Learn  to  know  the  symptoms  of  Mo- 
saic so  you  can  identify  the  disease. 

2.  Survey  in  early  spring  the  fields  you 
expect  to  use  for  seed.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  stands  are  well  estab- 
lished and  the  leaves  show  no  cold  injury 
or  chemical  injury.  This  may  be  anytime 
in  April  or  as  late  as  May,  depending  on 
the  season.  Choose  fields  for  seed  cane 
where  there  is  a  minimum  of  Mosaic. 

3.  Mosaic  disease  can  be  minimized  by 
roguing  seed  plots  and  special  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  newer  varieties. 
The  first  roguing  should  be  done  as  early 
as  practical. 

Plant  Cane:  Rogue  the  diseased  plants 
by  digging  them  out.  In  digging,  remove 
the  entire  seed  piece  on  which  a  diseased 
plant  occurs.  Carry  these  plants  out  and 
destroy  them,  or  during  dry  conditions 


these  diseased  plants  can  be  chopped  and 
left  in  the  middles.  Repeat  the  inspection 
and  roguing  in  such  seed  plots  through 
May  and  June  at  about  two-week  inter- 
vals. 

Stubble  Cane:  Rogue  the  diseased 
plants  by  digging  them  out.  In  digging, 
remove  the  entire  seed  piece  on  which  a 
diseased  plant  occurs.  Carry  these  plants 
out  and  destroy  them,  or  during  dry  con- 
ditions these  diseased  plants  can  be  chop- 
ped and  left  in  the  middles.  Repeat  the 
inspection  and  roguing  in  such  seed  plots 
through  May  and  June  at  about  two-week 
intervals.  Infected  plants  missed  in  early 
roguings  can  be  cut  back  at  ground  level 
late  ( mid- June  and  on )  so  that  they  will 
not  be  included  as  seed  for  planting. 
Shoots  will  grow  back  from  the  knifed 
stools,  but  these  can  be  rogued  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

4.  Mosaic-free  seed  should  be  planted 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  fields 
known  to  be  infected  with  the  disease.  If 
this  is  not  practical,  isolate  fields  to  be 
used  for  seed  by  surrounding  this  area 
with  Mosaic-resistant  cane. 

5.  If  you  are  growing  N.  Co.  310  that  is 
highly  infected  with  Mosaic,  discontinue 
planting  this  variety  until  Mosaic  can  be 
reduced  considerably.  However,  if  N. 
Co.  310  is  planted,  it  should  be  heat 
treated  and  isolated  from  seed  cane  plots. 
Mosaic  spreads  more  rapidly  in  this  va- 
riety than  in  any  other  commercial  va- 
riety, and  growing  it  where  Mosaic  is 
prevalent  makes  it  more  difficult  to  con- 
trol the  disease  in  other  varieties. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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/USED  EdUIPMENT 

M  for  Cane  Fields 

■  Allis -Chalmers  HD-16  DP,  24"  shoes,  hydraulic  track  adjusters, 

^^f  canopy,  16HS  hydraulic  dozer,  wrap-a-round  radiator  guard, 

$39,000.00. 

Tree  Farmer  (all  wheel  drive  cane  special  tractor)  Model  C-5-C,  95  hp, 
new  18.4  x  34  rice  cane  tires,  $15,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers   Model  M100  Series  "B"  Heavy  duty  motor  grader, 
125  hp,  13:00  x  24  tires,  $21,000.00. 

Koehring  Model  305  Dragline,  one  cubic  yard  capacity,  long  and 
wide  crawlers,  40'  boom,  $33,000.00. 

Koehring  Model  405  Dragline,  1%  cubic  yard  capacity,  long  and  wide 
crawlers,  40'  boom,  $42,500.00. 

■    Koehring  Model  466  Hoe,  1%  cubic  yard  capacity,  long  and  wide 
crawlers,  1  yard  hoe  dipper,  $46,500.00. 

Bantam  C350  A  Dragline,  V2  cubic  yard  capacity,  long  and  wide  crawl- 
ers, 35'  boom,  $17,000.00. 

Bantam  C450  Backhoe,  24"  shoes,  long  crawlers,  30"  bucket,  $19,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  TL645  Rubber  Tired  Loader,  3  cubic  yard  capacity, 
20.5  x  25  tires,  3  yard  bucket,  $26,000.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  745  Rubber  Tired  Loader,  4  Cubic  yard  capacity,  23.5  x 
26  tires,  4  cu.  yard  bucket,  $29,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  HD6  Dozer,  20"  shoes,  angledozer,  canopy,  $10,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  HD-11  Straight  drive,  22"  shoes,  straight  blade.  Carco 
G  Winch,  Canopy,  Roller,  Sprocket  &  idler  guards,  $22,500.00. 

Allis-Chalmers  HD-11,  Power  Shift,  22"  shoes,  Idler  and  sprocket 
guards,  partial  roller  guard,  hydraulic  track  adjusters,  $30,000.00. 

"SEE  US  FOR  ALL  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS" 


FURLOW-LAUGHLIN 

EQUIPMENT  INC. 


BATON  ROUGE  348-6721    /   NEW  ORLEANS  888-4840 
LAFAYETTE  235-1334   /   LAKE  CHARLES  433-0571 

NEW  AND  USED  EOUIPMENT-PARTS-SERVICE-RENTALS 
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(Continued  from  page  10 ) 

6.  On  properties  where  there  is  a  very 
high  percentage  of  Mosaic  in  all  varieties, 
especially  C.P.  52-68  and  L.  60-25,  obtain 
seed  cane  for  planting  with  a  minimum  of 
Mosaic  and  progeny  of  heat  treated  cane. 
Even  though  Mosaic  will  spread  into  a 
crop  grown  from  healthy  seed  cane,  losses 
will  be  much  less  in  plant  and  stubble 
than  would  be  the  case  where  diseased 
cane  is  used. 

7.  The  planting  of  resistant  varieties 
such  as  C.P.  61-37  will  greatly  assist  in 
controlling  Mosaic. 

8.  It  is  very  important  that  the  heat 
treatment  for  the  control  of  Ratoon  Stunt- 
ing Disease  (RSD)  be  continued  as  the 
losses  from  Mosaic  and  RSD  are  cumula- 
tive. Since  RSD  causes  losses  in  L.  60-25, 
C.P.  61-27;  losses  are  more  severe  in  L. 
62-96,  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
establish  Mosaic  free  plots  for  heat  treat- 
ment. 

9.  Resistant  varieties  should  be  heat 
treated  and  planted  before  susceptible 
ones.  Cane  should  be  rogued  at  least  once 
in  the  fall,  especially  recently  released  va- 
rieties. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Bellwood  Drive 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 


QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 

tougher  than  the  World 

jy?      War  II  Quonset 

Jt,S  and  costs  less  than 

/P  3  a  good  pole  barn. 

I   4^ r  ^>     Write  us  for  details. 

'"  ..::      •  Via 


MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,   Louisiana  70788 
Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 

Authorized  Quonset  Deaier 


Quonset 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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GUTHION  keeps 
your  stalks  strong 
with  season-long  control 
of  sugarcane  borers. 

This  year,  keep  your  stalks  strong,  producing  a  maximum 
amount  of  pure  juice  with  a  high  sucrose  content. 

Stop  sugarcane  borers  with  a  low-cost  conventional  or 
ULV  application  of  ©GUTHION  Liquid  Concentrate. 

Remember,  you  can  feed  bagasse  from  treated  sugarcane 
to  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  without  worrying  about  a  residue 
tolerance  problem  as  long  as  you  follow  directions 
in  applying  GUTHION. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  GUTHION  from  your  Chemagro 
dealer.  See  him  right  away! 

Chemagro,  A  Division  of  Baychem  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 
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CULTURAL  PRACTICE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR  SUGARCANE  PRODUCTION  IN 

LOUISIANA  FOR  1973 


Prepared  for  distribution  by  Dr.  Denver  T.  Loupe,  Specialist  (Agronomy),  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  LSU,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  based  on  data  and  information  from:  Mr.  Rouby  J. 
Matherne,  Research  Agronomist,  ARS,  USDA,  Houma,  La.,  and  Dr.  Ray  Ricaud,  Associate 
Professor,  Agronomy  Dept,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  LSU,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Cultural  practices  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  vary  widely  among 
growers.  Due  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
farm  labor,  pesticides,  fertilizers  and  field 
equipment,  sugarcane  growers  should  be 
using  the  best  cultural  practices  to  pro- 
duce maximum  profit.  The  following  rec- 
ommendations are  based  on  the  results 
of  research  as  well  as  experiences  of  pro- 
gressive growers. 

Land  and  Seedbed  Preparation 

Destroy  old  cane  stubble  as  soon  as 
practical  after  harvest  in  the  fall  on  land 
that  will  be  replanted  the  following  year. 
Thorough  chopping  of  the  old  stubble 
and  cane  stalks  will  hasten  decomposition 
and  aid  in  good  land  preparation. 

Good  surface  drainage  is  essential  to 
produce  high  cane  yields.  Since  internal 
drainage  is  generally  poor,  particularly 
on  heavy  clay  soils,  make  provisions  for 
good  surface  drainage.  Adequate  drain- 
age ditches  should  be  maintained  to  pre- 
vent surplus  water  from  remaining  on  the 
soil  surface.  Precision  land  grading  or 
land  crowning  will  improve  surface  drain- 
age. 

Fallow  plowing  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  is  essential  to  destroy 
Johnsongrass  rhizomes  and  to  reduce  the 
population  of  seeds  in  the  soil.  Fallow 
plow  approximately  six  to  eight  times 
when  the  Johnsongrass  is  not  more  than 
14  inches  in  height. 

Subsoiling  may  be  necessary  especially 
in  sandy  soils,  to  reduce  soil  compaction 
resulting  from  the  frequent  use  of  heavy 
equipment.  If  soil  is  compacted,  subsoil 
to  a  depth  of  20  to  24  inches  under  each 


row  after  marking  the  rows  and  prior  to 
building  the  rows  for  planting.  The  rows 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  before  plant- 
ing time.  A  vertical  mulcher-subsoiler  is 
more  effective  in  reducing  soil  compac- 
tion than  a  regular  subsoiler.  Subsoiling  in 
the  off -bar  furrow  during  the  spring  may 
reduce  cane  yields. 

The  soil  should  be  well  cultivated  and 
free  of  weeds  before  bedding  the  rows 
for  planting.  Build  the  rows  to  a  uniform 
width  and  height  to  allow  the  use  of  multi- 
row  equipment.  Open  the  planting  furrow 
at  least  two  inches  above  the  water  fur- 
row or  middle. 

Time,  Rate  and  Depth  of  Planting 

Plantings  in  August  and  September 
usually  produce  higher  cane  yields  than 
later  plantings.  Although  the  current  va- 
rieties react  similarly  for  various  planting 
dates,  planting  mosaic  resistant  varieties 
early  and  susceptible  varieties  later  may 
decrease  the  spread  of  mosaic  in  the  fall. 

A  planting  rate  of  two  running  stalks 
and  a  ten  percent  lap  is  usually  adequate 
to  produce  high  yields  when  using  good 
quality  seen  cane.  However,  seed  cane 
with  a  high  infestation  of  diseases,  borers 
and/ or  in  poor  ohysical  condition  should 
be  planted  at  a  higher  rate. 

The  planting  depth  should  be  at  least 
two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  water 
furrow.  The  planting  furrow  should  be 
made  as  wide  as  practical  to  permit  a 
good  placement  of  the  seed  cane  bv  me- 
chanical planters.  The  seed  cane  should 
be  covered  and  the  rows  cultipacked  to 
have  approximately  three  inches  of 
packed  soil  over  the  cane. 
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Cultivation 

Generally,  shaving  cane  in  the  spring 
does  not  increase  yields  if  the  crop  was 
properly  planted  or  harvested  the  previ- 
ous fall.  However,  shaving  is  beneficial 
under  certain  conditions  such  as  removing 
excessive  soil  covering  seed  cane,  high 
stubble  or  plant  growth,  winter  weeds 
and  dead  eyes  near  the  soil  surface.  Shav- 
ing cane  too  deep  and/or  too  late  after 
the  emergence  of  green  cane  shoots  in  the 
spring  can  reduce  yields. 

Cultivation  of  cane  is  essential  to  con- 
trol weeds  and  to  maintain  an  adequate 
row  height  for  mechanical  harvesting  and 
good  drainage.  Rows  should  be  off -barr- 
ing to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  application 
of  fertilizers.  Cultivating  three  times  is 
usually  adequate  where  there  is  a  low 
weed  infestation.  Up  to  five  cultivations 
may  be  necessary  where  a  high  weed  in- 
festation exists.  The  last  cultivation 
should  be  after  the  cane  has  put  forth  ade- 
quate tillers  and  shaded  the  ground.  An 
effective  chemical  weed  control  program 
will  reduce  the  number  of  cultivations 
needed.  Using  herbicides  after  the  last 
cultivation  will  permit  an  early  lay-by 
with  minimum  weed  growth  in  the  mid- 
dles and  sides  of  rows.  This  is  important 
because  a  late  lay-by  may  damage  cane 
stalks  and  roots. 

Harvesting 

Good  harvesting  practices  will  pay  di- 
vidends for  the  work,  time  and  effort  put 
into  producing  a  good  crop.  Fields  should 
be  sampled  to  determine  the  highest  su- 
crose fields  while  considering  the  variety, 
rotation  of  cane  and  soil  types  in  which 
planted.  It  is  important  to  have  good  har- 
vester maintenance  and  good  harvester 
operators.  Cane  should  be  topped  to  pro- 
duce the  best  combination  of  tonnage  and 
sucrose  with  the  least  amount  of  trash. 
Do  not  cut  more  than  one  day  ahead  of 
the  loader  and  deliver  the  cane  to  the  mill 
as  soon  as  possible.  Stale  cane  means  loss 
in  tonnage  and  sucrose.  Burned  cane  de- 
teriorates rapidly,  so  burning  should  be 
done  just  ahead  of  the  loader.  Consulta- 
tions with  the  processor  on  trash  and  su- 
crose determinations  can  be  mutually 
beneficial. 
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You're 
Welcome 

at  the 

Annual  Meeting 

of  your 

FEDERAL 

LAND  BANK 

ASSOCIATION 


Members  (and  all  involved  in  agriculture) 
are  welcome  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  Association  in  your 
area!  There's  a  lot  of  value  for  everybody 
interested  in  more  profitable  farm  and 
rural  living.  Don't  forget  our  triple  goals 
for  1973: 

^^  Providing  adequate,  dependable 
farm  credit. 

40fr  Building  a  better  agriculture. 

^^  Ever  more  efficient  service  for  the 
American  Farmer,  provider  of  plenty. 

You'll  enjoy  our  program.  Hope  we'll  see 
you  there  to  Participate,  Contribute,  and 
Benefit. 


Watch  for  announcement 

of  time  and  place 
in  your  local  newspaper 

v J 
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Springtime  is  the  time  for 

FEN  AC  filHS 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  spring  your  fields  may  raise  a  lot  more 
than  cane.  Seedling  Johnson  grass,  and  a 
host  of  other  annual  grasses  and  broadleaf 
weeds  are  always  ready  to  make  a  stand  in 
your  fields.  So  regardless  of  field  moisture 
conditions,  make  it  a  short  spring  for  them 
all  with  a  ground  or  aerial  application  of 
Fenac  Plus  fortified  sugar  cane  herbicide 
. .  .the  easy-to-mix,  safe-to-use  emulsifiable 
weed  controller.  Fenac  Plus  is  the  most 
widely  recommended  material  of  its  kind 
for  use  on  all  varieties  of  sugar  cane... 
plant  and  stubble.  Fenac  Plus. ..the  product 
that  set  the  standards  for  weed  control  in 
sugar  cane... is  available  at  dealers  listed 
in  the  next  column. 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company,  Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company,  Bunkie,  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc.,  Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE— Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE— Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE-Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE— B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA— South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE-Millard  Mannina 

Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT— Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE-Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS-Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX-La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


Acquisitions  Division,   3eriak»^g*>1fcr|f  — 

Louisiana  State  University  LifcSK  LI  D  R  A  R  Y"  ■  B  R 


I  Baton  Rouge,   Louisiana     70803 
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FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 
.  data  are  available)  9.84 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96% -104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.25  -  High  10.23 

New  York  Price  on  Mar.  27,  1973  .  9.55 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Feb.  13,  1973 9.3196 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Mar.  27,  1973 9.52 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Mar.  27,  1973 9.2896 
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Azodrin  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 

K  S  H  F  L 

at  the  recommended      ^      ^ 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  it 
won't  clog  spray  lines  or 
nozzles. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Stands  —  Sugar  Boiler  and  Sugar 
Chemist  Short  Courses 


It  is  May  26  and  someone  said  the  rain 
would  stop  but  who  believes  that  story. 
Fields  are  now  wet  all  over  the  cane  belt. 
Very  little  work  has  been  done  in  the 
fields  thus  far  this  year.  An  occasional 
high  spot  here  and  there  has  been  shaved 
or  barred-off,  but  other  than  that  fields 
are  much  as  they  were  following  the  har- 
vest of  the  1972  crop.  More  work  has 
been  done  in  the  Lower  Bayou  La- 
fourche area  than  elsewhere  in  the  belt. 

In  general,  stands  are  showing  well 
around  the  belt.  There  is  a  small  amount 
of  late  planted  cane  where  too  much  soil 
cover  was  used  and  where  herbicides 
were  not  applied  that  is  not  up  to  a  good 
stand.  Seed  pieces  examined  showed  evi- 
dence of  having  been  water-soaked  for 
a  long  period.  It  is  doubtful  that  late 
shaving  of  this  type  plant  cane  will  help 
much  although  the  writer  has  recom- 
mended this  in  a  few  instances. 

There  are  also  a  few  acres  of  L.60-25 
stubble  cane  which  were  cut  early  for 
the  mill  that  is  not  showing  a  good  stand. 
Some  of  this  type  stubble  cane  examined 
showed  some  good  eyes  on  many  stubble 
pieces  and  this  cane  can  still  make  a  de- 
cent stand.  It  will  not  do  harm  to  hold 
this  type  cane  for  a  while  before  break- 
ing out  the  stubble. 

Many  growers  are  overly  concerned 
about  getting  down  fertilizer.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  time  for  this  operation. 
There  is  not  enough  cane  growth  yet  to 
feed,  but  there  is  plenty  of  grass  around 
the  belt  that  needs  attention.  Fields  are 
grassy   and  indications   are  that  unless 


weather  is  almost  perfect  from  now  on 
this  will  be  a  grassy  crop. 


Dr.  John  Seip,  Supt,  Audubon  Sugar 
Factory,  L.S.U.  announces  the  offering 
of  a  Sugar  Boiler  and  a  Sugar  Chemist 
short  course  sometime  during  April  and 
May,  the  exact  time  to  be  set  at  a  later 
time.  The  courses  will  be  for  a  two  week 
period.  Mr.  Carlos  Toca  of  Cajun  Sugar 
Cooperative  will  assist  with  the  Sugar 
Boiler  Course  and  Mr.  Fred  Gayle  will 
assist  with  the  Sugar  Chemist  Course. 

The  Sugar  Boiler  course  should  appeal 
to  management  personnel,  technical  su- 
pervisory personnel,  and  sugar  boilers 
and  processing  trainees. 

The  course  includes  lectures,  labora- 
tory, and  pilot  plant  work  with  emphasis 
placed  on  actual  boiling  of  sugar. 

The  Sugar  Chemist  Short  Course  will 
be  primarily  devoted  to  the  preparation 
and  interpretation  of  operating  reports. 
Analytical  procedures  will  be  demon- 
strated on  water  pollution  and  the  han- 
dling of  refractory  juice  samples.  Dr.  Seip 
believes  the  shortage  of  transient  techni- 
cal personnel  for  the  grinding  service 
only  will  make  it  increasingly  necessary 
for  factories  to  train  full-time  workers  for 
these  duties. 

The  general  fee  for  each  course  is 
$225.00.  Rooms  are  available  on  the  Cam- 
pus at  Pleasant  Hall  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
Those  interested  should  contact  Dr.  Seip 
at  the  Audubon  Suear  Factory,  L.S.U., 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803. 
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Apply  SINBAR  early 

11  terbacil  weed  killer 

A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF   (fflRj) 


SINBAR  is  the  herbicide  of  proven  effec- 
tiveness for  sugarcane  to  control  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf 
and  grasses. 


Now,  your  HELENA  representative  has 
added  SINBAR  to  his  list  of  fine  products 
to  help  you  make  more  profit  from  your 
operation. 


Contact  your  HELENA  representative: 

R.  A.  "Butch"  Millet 
P.  0.  Box  1123 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana 

Phone  504/446-5581 


HELENA 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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UP  FRONT  WITH 
THE  LEAGUE 

By:  Thomas  M.  Warner 

Roane  New  Chairman 

R.  L.  Roane,  Jr.,  has  been  named  Chair- 
man of  the  Proportionate  Shares  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  The  vacancy  occurred  due  to 
the  sudden  death  of  Clay  Terry  on  March 
9.  Bobby  has  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  many  years  and  has  done  an 
outstanding  job. 

Mr.  Roane  will  testify  for  the  League 
at  the  Proportionate  Shares  hearing 
which  will  be  held  April  13  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  The  Marketing  Allotment  hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  the  same  date.  Mr. 
Ramon  Billeaud,  Chairman  of  the  Mar- 
keting Allotment  Committee,  will  repre- 
sent the  Louisiana  Processors. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box  488,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Phone:  369-3431 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Florida  Field  Trip 

The  Sugar  Cane  Harvesting  Field  Day 
at  Belle  Glade,  Florida  was  recently  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League.  Those  attend- 
ing were:  President  James  H.  Thibaut, 
General  Manager  Gilbert  Durbin,  Vice- 
President  Charles  Savoie,  and  Machinery 
Committee  Chairman  Eugene  Graug- 
nard. 

The  group  viewed  new  and  experi- 
mental harvesting  equipment,  some  of 
which  is  being  used  in  the  present  har- 
vest. Completion  of  the  Florida  harvest 
is  not  expected  until  mid-May. 

Rule  of  Thumb 

While  reading  the  April  edition  of  The 
Progressive  Farmer  I  ran  across  a  rule  of 
thumb  on  hourly  fuel  consumption  of 
tractors.  For  dies  el  tractors,  multiply 
PTO  horsepower  by  the  factor  .044,  and 
for  gasoline  tractors,  multiply  PTO 
horsepower  by  the  factor  .06.  For  exam- 
ple a  100  horsepower  diesel  will  use  4.4 
gallons  per  hour,  and  a  100  horsepower 
gasoline  tractor  will  use  6  gallons  per 
hour.  Remember  this  is  only  a  guideline 
and  will  vary  with  certain  conditions. 


FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

WANTED:  Accountant-Office  Mgr.  for  large 
raw  sugar  Factory  and  Plantation.  Sugar  mill 
accounting  experience  preferred.  Mail  re- 
sume, reference,  and  salary  requirements  to 
Route  1,  Box  288,  Jeanerette,  La.  70544. 

FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Junior  Harvester  and 
Thomson  loader  —  good  condition.  Contact 
Ovide  B.  Lacour  III,  Batchelor,  La.  70715. 
Phone  (504)  492-3133  or  3134. 

FOR  SALE:  Thompson  Jr.  cane  loader  on 
W.  C.  tractor,  $1000.  Phone  Convent,  La. 
504-562-3637,  562-7264,  562-7240. 

WANTED:  Overseer  for  large  sugar  planta- 
tion in  the  Teche  Area.  Send  resume  to  Duhe 
Bros.  Planting  Co.,  Route  2  Box  248,  New 
Iberia,  La. 

WANTED:  Used  500  gal.  ammonia  tank. 
Andrew  Gay,  Rt.  1  Box  710,  Plaquemine,  La. 
70764.  Phone  504-687-3639. 

FOR  SALE:  1970  Thomson  Golden  Har- 
vester, cut  only  1100  acres,  $12,000.  Phone 
504-369-6350,  John  E.  Thibaut  or  Joseph  U. 
Melancon. 

FOR  SALE:  Drop  housings,  differential  and 
transmission  housings  for  U.C.,  D-17,  and 
190  X  T.  Wheels,  hubs,  rims,  etc.  to  fit  same. 
Contact  Robert  James  Boudreaux,  Sunrise 
Planting  Corp.  Phone  318-923-4601. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FAIR 
LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

The  general  subcommittee  on  Labor 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  held  hearings  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
on  March  13th,  14th,  and  15th.  P.  J.  de- 
Gravelles,  Jr.  testified  for  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  Mr.  Fred  Sikes 
testified  for  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
League.  Other  witnesses  representing 
various  segments  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments  also,  testified.  In  ad- 
dition, many  statements  were  filed  on 
behalf  of  organizations  not  testifying. 

Most  witnesses  opposed  provisions  of 
Chairman  Dent's  Bill,  HR  4757  as  it 
pertained  to  overtime  exemptions.  Some 
opposition  was  expressed  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  which  provides 
for  an  immediate  increase  for  non-agri- 
cultural workers  to  $1.80  with  an  in- 
crease to  $2.00  an  hour  during  the  sec- 
ond year  and  $2.20  an  hour  thereafter. 
Congressman  Dent's  Bill  would  provide 
an  immediate  increase  for  agricultural 
employees  to  $1.50,  $1.70  the  second 
year  and  $1.90  thereafter.  Congressman 
Dent's  Bill  would  also  eliminate  the 
overtime  exemption  for  processing  of 
sugar  cane  and  ginning  of  cotton  and 
would  phase  out  other  exemptions.  All 
witnesses  having  an  agricultural  interest 
stated  a  preference  for  the  provisions  of 
HR  2831  introduced  by  Congressmen 
Erlenborn,  Fuqua,  Quie,  Waggonner 
and  Anderson.  This  Bill  would  retain 
the  overtime  exemptions  and  would  in- 
crease minimum  wages  to  $1.70  imme- 
diately, $1.80  the  second  year,  $2.00  the 
third  year  and  $2.10  thereafter  for  non- 


agricultural  employees  and  for  agricul- 
tural employees  to  $1.50  immediately, 
$1.70  for  the  second  year  and  $1.80 
thereafter. 

Witnesses  for  Louisiana  and  Florida 
did  not  oppose  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  but  stated  a  preference  for 
provisions  of  HR  2831.  No  indication 
was  given  by  Congressman  Dent  or 
other  committee  members  of  a  proposed 
time  schedule. 

SUGAR  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
SELECTED 

The  Dyer  Memorial  Award  as  "Sugar 
Man  of  the  Year  1972"  was  bestowed  on 
Lawton  M.  Calhoun,  retired  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  President  and  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  Savannah  Foods  and 
Industries  Inc.  at  a  recent  luncheon. 
Mr.  Calhoun  retired  from  the  Savannah 
Company  during  1972  and  is  the  15th 
recipient  of  the  Award. 

A  citation  accompanying  the  Award 
recalled  Mr.  Calhoun's  early  recogni- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Sugar  Associ- 
ation, his  effective  work  in  organizing 
the  International  Sugar  Research  Foun- 
dation and  his  activity  in  directing  the 
affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners 
Association.  The  citation  further  stated 
that  his  "knowledge  of  the  industry  and 
his  integrity  made  him  as  welcome  in 
the  hallowed  halls  of  Congress  as  he 
was  among  his  peers  in  the  commercial 
and  civic  worlds". 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  connected  with  the 
Savannah  Sugar  Refiners  which  later 
became  Savannah  Foods  and  Industries 
for  thirty-eight  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment. 
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CARRYING  THINGS  TOO  FAR 


Talk  by  Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  General  Manager  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  Before  the  St.  Martinville  Lion's  Club,  March  1,  1973 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  tonight  because  I  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  your  organizations 
and  the  good  work  that  you  do.  You  are 
leaders  of  your  community  and  molders 
of  public  opinion  in  this  area. 

Naturally,  I  want  to  say  some  things 
about  the  sugar  industry.  But  first  I  wish 
to  express  my  personal  views  on  broader 
subjects  which  affect  all  of  us  as  American 
citizens. 

The  theme  of  this  portion  of  my  talk  is: 
"The  United  States  is  in  danger  of  being 
done  in  by  do-gooders".  These  do-gooders 
are  using  worthy  causes  and  programs  to 
accomplish  unworthy  results. 

Welfare 

Take  welfare  programs  for  example. 
Everyone  is  in  favor  of  government  help- 
ing people  who  can't  help  themselves.  But 
unfortunately  many  people  who  can  work 
and  who  can  support  themselves  are  re- 
ceiving government  money  over  and  be- 
yond what  is  necessary.  This  type  as- 
sistance is  destroying  the  dignity,  self 
respect,  and  self  reliance  of  the  recipients 
of  such  assistance.  In  the  long  run,  some 
of  the  government  welfare  programs  are 
actually  doing  a  disservice  to  the  very 
people  such  programs  were  designed  to 
help. 

Foreign  Aid 

The  United  States  is  making  the  same 
mistake  with  some  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. The  Marshall  Plan  which  used 
U.S.  dollars  to  put  Western  Europe  back 
on  its  feet  was  wise.  But  now  that  those 
countries  have  strong  economies,  why 
must  we  continue  to  pay  a  major  portion 
of  the  cost  of  their  defense  program?  We 
have  given  foreign  aid  to  some  countries 
in  an  effort  to  buy  their  friendship  and 


have  found  in  many  instances  this  does 
not  work  and  has  the  reverse  affect. 

Now,  the  President  is  proposing  that 
we  give  foreign  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  If 
we  do  this,  North  Vietnam  will  consider 
such  aid  as  reparations  and  claim  this  is 
evidence  that  she  won  the  war  and  we 
lost. 

Ecology 

Another  area  in  which  the  do-gooders 
are  making  a  bad  movement  out  of  a  good 
movement  is  the  improvement  of  our  en- 
vironment. Most  everyone  agrees  that 
there  should  be  less  pollution  of  the  air 
and  water.  I  think  the  cost  of  pollution 
control  must  play  an  important  part  in 
determining  the  degree  of  pollution  con- 
trol we  achieve.  The  "gung-ho"  ecologists 
want  complete  elimination  of  all  pollu- 
tion, regardless  of  costs.  They  neglect  to 
point  out  that  consumers  and  taxpayers 
are  the  ones  that  must  bear  the  cost  of 
pollution  control,  in  the  long  run. 

OSHA 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  is  another  example  of  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  An  employer  should  furnish 
his  workers  reasonably  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions.  But  this  Act  is 
completely  unreasonable  and  those  who 
wrote  the  regulations  went  overboard. 
The  regulations  consist  of  257  pages  of 
fine  print.  The  average  employer  does 
not  have  the  time  to  study  and  properly 
interpret  these  regulations.  Furthermore, 
compliance  with  some  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulations  is  costly  and  does 
not  contribute  materially  to  the  safety 
and  health  of  employees. 

Consumerism 

The  do-gooders  are  jumping  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds... 


try  SINBAR 

m         terbacil  weed  killer 


® 


Here's  why 

•Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


QDPONX 


"EG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

band  wagon  of  another  movement  and 
will  probably  carry  it  too  far.  I  refer  to 
consumerism,  the  movement  to  protect 
consumers.  There  is  nothing  basically 
wrong  with  this,  but  consumers  should 
keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the  things 
being  proposed  will  cost  them  more 
money. 

In  this  connection,  there  will  probably 
be  a  major  effort  in  Congress  this  year  to 
pass  a  Consumer  Protection  Act.  This  Act 
would  establish  a  new  agency  with  many 
government  lawyers  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  I  wonder  if  the 
need  for  this  new  agency  is  great  enough 
to  justify  the  additional  costs  to  taxpayers. 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Sometimes  governmental  intervention 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  problem  re- 
sults in  the  creation  of  a  bigger  problem. 
This  was  what  happened  when  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  was  given  au- 
thority to  control  the  distribution  and 
the  price  of  natural  gas.  The  FPC  kept 
the  price  of  gas  low  and  killed  much  of 
the  incentive  to  search  for  and  develop 
new  gas  fields.  Therefore,  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous shortage  of  gas. 

Labor  Unions 

Another  group  which  sometimes  cre- 
ates bigger  problems  than  the  ones  it  is 
trying  to  solve  is  the  labor  unions.  In  some 
cases,  unions  have  insisted  on  a  level  of 
wage  rates  that  price  their  members  out 
of  jobs.  In  other  cases  they  have  insisted 
on  work  rules  that  reduce  production  and 
increase  costs  to  the  point  where  the 
product  they  produce  or  service  they 
render  is  priced  out  of  the  market  and 
jobs  are  lost. 

Legal  Minimum  Wages 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  created 
unemployment  by  setting  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  too  high.  Congress  will  probably  in- 
crease the  present  $1.60  per  hour  mini- 
mum this  year,  and  it  possibly  should  be 
increased.  But  if  it  is  set  too  high,  many 
workers  will  lose  their  jobs. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
sets  minimum  wages  for  sugar  cane  field 
workers.  The  present  minimum  for  un- 
skilled cane  field  workers  is  $1.80  per 


hour.  At  this  rate,  it  does  not  pay  to  scrap 
cane  behind  the  mechanical  harvesters. 
Therefore,  this  $1.80  minimum  has  the  ef- 
fect of  decreasing  the  number  of  persons 
employed  on  cane  farms. 

The  Sugar  Industry 

Now,  let  me  quit  preaching  and  talk 
about  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and 
its  future. 

Sugar  cane  has  been,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  vitally  important  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  area.  The  growing  of  sugar 
cane  is  better  adapted  to  this  area  than 
any  other  farming  enterprise.  Therefore, 
farmers  will  continue  to  grow  cane  in  St. 
Martin  Parish  and  the  adjoining  parishes. 
In  fact,  I  think  there  is  room  for  expanded 
cane  acreage  in  these  parishes  and  in 
Vermilion  parish,  if  additional  processing  | 
capacity  can  be  provided. 

Sure,  we've  had  more  than  our  share  of 
problems  in  recent  years  with  govern- 
ment acreage  restrictions  and  bad  weath- 
er. However,  the  acreage  restrictions  have 
been  relaxed  and  the  door  is  open  for  an 
expansion  of  the  sugar  industry.  It's  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  the  weather  will 
always  be  bad.  I  hope  we  have  men  with 
vision  and  money  in  this  area  that  will 
seize  the  present  opportunity  to  expand 
the  growing  and  processing  of  cane. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  blessed 
with  an  excellent  research  program  and 
excellent  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
workers  that  carry  the  results  of  research 
to  farmers.  There  are  many  research  proj- 
ects and  each  has  the  objective  of  helping 
the  farmer  to  increase  his  net  income. 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  time,  I  will 
discuss  only  one  particular  area  of  re- 
search. This  is  the  development  of  new 
cane  varieties.  This  is  cooperative  re- 
search carried  out  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  L.S.U.,  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Through 
experiment  stations  at  Houma,  L.S.U.  and 
Canal  Point,  Florida,  we're  working  on 
developing  varieties  of  cane  that: 

1)  mature  earlier  in  order  that  we  can 
start  grinding  earlier, 

2)  have  high  sugar  content, 

3)  are  resistant  to  disease  and  insects, 

4)  are  cold  tolerant, 

5)  are  better  adauted  to  mechanical 
harvesting,  and 
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6)  produce  higher  yields  of  cane  per 
acre. 

Definite  progress  is  being  made  toward 
better  varieties.  We  expect  to  release  to 
growers  for  planting  this  fall  a  new  va- 
riety which  is  much  better  than  any  va- 
riety we  now  have. 

The  outlook  for  the  price  of  sugar  is 
bright.  There  is  currently  a  worldwide 
scarcity  of  sugar.  Consumption  is  rising 
faster  than  production.  The  world  price 
is  high  also.  The  Sugar  Act  assures  U.S. 
consumers  of  a  supply  of  sugar  at  reason- 
able prices.  It  also  assures  domestic  pro- 
ducers that  the  price  of  sugar  will  in- 
crease when  the  prices  of  other  things 
increase. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  best  food  bargains 
consumers  can  buy.  Most  foods  sell  at 
bargain  prices  in  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  recent  price  increases.  I  know 
that  consumers  are  now  complaining  that 
food  prices  are  too  high,  but  actually  food 
prices  have  been  too  low  for  many  years. 

U.S.  consumers  spend  only  16%  of  their 
after  tax"  income  for  food.  You  tell  your 
wife  that  and  she  probably  won't  believe 
it.  But  it's  a  fact.  I  suggest  that  the  next 
time  your  wife  comes  home  from  shop- 
ping complaining  about  the  price  of  gro- 
ceries you  check  the  items  she  has  bought. 
I  think  you  and  she  will  be  surprised  how 
many  non-food  items  she  bought. 

U.S.  Agriculture  Efficiency 

We  in  the  United  States  are  fortunate 
to  have  the  world's  most  efficient  farm- 
ers. They  produce  not  only  enough  to 
feed  and  clothe  us  but  also  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  fiber  for  export  to  other 
countries.  Russia  is  now  buying  huge 
amounts  of  U.S.  wheat  and  other  grains 
to  prevent  starvation  among  her  people. 
China  recently  purchased  a  large  quan- 
tity of  U.S.  cotton.  Russia  and  China  are 
now  willing  to  be  more  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  because  they  need  to  buy 
U.S.  farm  products. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  U.S.  farm  population  for  many 
years.  When  a  farmer  decides  to  quit 
farming,  his  land  is  usually  taken  over 
by  a  neighboring  farmer.  Therefore,  the 
number  of  farms  have  decreased,  but  the 
total  amount  of  land  being  farmed  has 
remained  about  the  same.  The  number 


of  hired  farm  workers  has  also  decreased 
and  man  labor  has  been  replaced  by 
machinery. 

Most  of  those  who  leave  the  farms  go 
to  other  jobs  to  produce  other  goods  and 
services.  Unfortunately,  too  many  end  up 
in  cities  on  some  type  of  welfare  program. 

The  efficiency  of  American  farmers  has 
contributed  in  two  ways  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  United  States.  First, 
they  have  produced  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  for  consumers.  Second, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  U.S.  popula- 
tion is  located  on  farms;  therefore  there 
are  plenty  of  workers  available  to  pro- 
duce all  of  the  other  things  we  associate 
with  a  high  standard  of  living. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  I  am 
proud  to  be  working  for  American 
farmers. 
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QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 
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<  •  ^      War  II  Quonset 
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Spring  clean  your 
cane  fields  with 

FEN  AC  pjys 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 


mm 


® 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


**  5f. 


Spray  on  or  fly  in  the  depend- 
able annual  grass  and  broad- 
leaf  weed  control  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide . . . 
regardless  of  soil  moisture 
conditions.  Fenac  Plus  protects 
all  varieties  of  cane . . .  plant 
and  stubble . . .  against  costly 
competition  from  profit-takers 
like  seedling  Johnsongrass, 
foxtail,  morningglory,  night- 
shade, henbitand  many,  many 
others.  An  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  liquid,  Fenac  Plus 
used  this  spring . .  .with  a 
follow-up  application  this  fall 
. . .  will  give  you  the  kind  of 
weed  and  grass  control  that 
has  set  the  standard  for 
excellence  in  the  industry.  Get 
your  fields  up  to  standard . . . 
and  keep  them  that  way . . . 
with  Fenac  Plus. 


BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE 

Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 
Teche  Farm  Supply 
LOCKPORT 
Hartman  Hardware 
LOREAUVILLE 
Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


q  Louisiana  State  University  Library 
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FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

(average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available )  9.81 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96%  - 104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.42  -  High  10.20 

New  York  Price  on  April  11,  1973 9.65 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  April  11,  1973 9.3620 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Mar.  27,  1973 9.62 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  April  11,  1973 9.3320 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended      Lwi//. 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  it! 
won't  clog  spray  lines  or 
nozzles. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Cane  Loader  or  Mud  Loader? 


The  Louisiana  cane  loader  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  efficient  mechanical  de- 
vices in  American  Agriculture.  It  is  rel- 
atively simple,  not  too  heavy,  fairly  easy 
to  repair,  rugged  and  can  tolerate  im- 
measurable abuse.  In  general,  in  Louisi- 
ana it  is  an  attachment  to  a  tractor.  With 
a  good  operator  it  can  do  as  much  as  3 
times  the  work  of  the  average  Louisiana 
cane  harvester.  The  present  loader 
evolved  from  the  first  mule-drawn  type 
loader  developed  sometime  in  the  1930's. 
Its  evolution  brought  with  it  all  of  the 
above  mentioned  advantages.  However, 
this  piece  of  equipment,  though  neces- 
sary in  the  field,  caused  untold  losses  in 
Louisiana  sugar  factories  during  the  1972 
harvest. 

In  addition  to  loading  cane,  the  Lou- 
isiana type  loader  also  loads  large 
amounts  of  soil  (mud)  during  any  wet 
harvesting  period.  Mud  is  trash  and  it 
causes  milling  problems  as  well  as  clar- 
ification problems.  Simply  stated,  mud 
reduces  sugar  recoveries  and  increases 
cost  per  ton  of  cane  ground.  Mud  on  cane 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  either  small 
profits  or  no  profits  in  many  Louisiana 
sugar  factories  last  year. 

Although  the  fact  that  some  growers 
are  able  to  harvest  far  less  mud  and  still 
make  good  speed  is  generally  known 
around  the  cane  belt,  this  practice  is  not 
too  contagious.  There  are  some  reasons 
why  cane  from  some  growers  contains 
more  mud  than  others,  but  many  times 
speed  is  a  large  part  of  the  cause.  Never- 
theless, the  Louisiana  cane  loader  has  a 
built-in  mud  gatherer.  It  pushes  and  rolls 
mud  into  the  bundle.  Regardless  of  the 
skill  of  the  operator  more  than  a  small 
amount  of  mud  or  even  dry  soil  is  loaded 


with  the  Louisiana  type  cane  loader. 

It  is  past  time  for  someone  in  Louisi- 
ana to  develop  some  type  of  simple  de- 
vice that  could  either  eliminate  or  ma- 
terially reduce  the  amount  of  mud  load- 
ed with  cane.  Chains  on  the  piler  and  so- 
called  kickers  on  the  piler  have  been  tried 
but  these  were  not  satisfactory  for  one 
or  more  reasons. 

Soil  or  mud  on  cane  is  a  big  problem  in 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  not  only  in 
wet  years  but  to  some  extent  even  during 
dry  periods. 

Louisiana  cane  field  equipment  manu- 
facturers have  done  some  work  on  this 
problem  during  past  years  and  one  man- 
ufacturer is  presently  working  on  the 
problem.  However,  since  the  problem  is 
such  a  large  one  cane  growers  and  all 
interested  parties  should  try  to  think  of 
some  gadget  or  attachment  to  the  loader 
to  reduce  mud  or  soil  on  cane.  Improve- 
ments to  many  pieces  of  the  machinery 
now  used  in  the  Louisiana  cane  fields 
were  either  suggested  or  made  by  cane 
growers  in  the  field. 

The  League's  Economist,  Charles  Hod- 
son,  has  an  idea  which  would  make  use 
of  a  storage  area  on  the  piler.  Cane  would 
be  slightly  lifted  as  it  is  first  touched  by 
the  piler  and  moved  to  the  rear  to  a 
storage  area.  The  bottom  of  the  storage 
area  would  be  only  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  stored  cane  from  touching  the 
top  of  the  rows  as  the  loader  moves  down 
the  heap  row.  Pushing  and  rolling  gather 
soil.  This  idea,  if  perfected,  could  elimi- 
nate the  pushing  and  rolling  of  cane  with 
the  present  piler  on  the  Louisiana  type 
loader.  There  are  perhaps  many  other 
ideas  around  the  belt.  If  not,  thinking 
about  the  problem  could  develop  an  idea. 
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EST  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


USDA  Allocates  Sugar  Beet  Acreage 

The  Sugar  Division  of  USDA  recently 
made  two  allocations  of  30,000  acres  each 
to  the  localities  of  Red  River  Valley  of 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets  beginning  in  1974. 
The  allocations  provide  each  locality 
with  the  acreage  required  to  yield  a  total 
of  50,000  short  tons  raw  value  of  sugar  as 
authorized  in  the  1971  amendments  to 
the  Sugar  Act.  Allocations  are  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years  and  the  commitments 
involve  the  construction  of  two  new  su- 
gar beet  processing  facilities.  One  facility 
located  near  Hillsboro,  North  Dakota  will 
be  owned  by  the  Red  River  Valley  Co- 
operative Inc.  and  the  other  facility  lo- 
cated near  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota,  and 
will  be  owned  by  the  Minn-Dak  Farmers 
Cooperative.  Both  facilities  are  farmer 
owned  and  controlled. 

The  new  allocations  do  not  limit  the 
acreage  that  may  be  planted  to  sugar 
beets.  Should  proportionate  shares  be  in 
effect  for  either  the  75  or  76  crop,  the 
initial  acreage  committed  to  a  farm  will 
be  adjusted  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
states  acreage  is  adjusted  from  its  acreage 
of  the  1974  crop.  Any  acreage  planted  in 
excess  of  the  initial  commitment  will  re- 
ceive normal  acreage  history. 

Food  Prices  in  Perspective 

In  all  the  recent  dialogue  over  food 
prices  many  facts  have  been  overlooked. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  that  while  prices  of  food  at 
home  went  up  38%  from  1952  through 
1972,  hourly  wages  were  going  up  140%. 
The  processing  and  marketing  spread  be- 
tween the  farm  costs  and  the  retail  costs 
of  the  market  basket  has  increased  51% 
in  20  years.  Unlike  farm  prices,  the  prices 
for  industrial  commodities  usually  stay 
up,  once  they  go  up.  Between  1952  and 
1972  wholesale  prices  for  industrial  com- 
modities increased  in  16  of  the  20  vears 


—for  a  total  increase  of  40%.  Therefore, 
wholesale  industrial  prices  increased 
more  than  3  times  the  increase  in  farm 
prices  between  1952  and  1972.  The  over- 
all cost  of  services  are  even  more  inclined 
to  go  up  and  stay  up.  In  the  last  20  years 
service  costs  have  increased  every  year. 
The  total  increase  between  1952  and  1972 
is  107%. 

While  farmers  were  experiencing  static 
or  declining  farm  prices,  expenses  were 
rising  steadily. 

—Farmers  are  paying  2.4  times  higher 

wages  for  help  than  20  years  ago. 
—Farm    machinery    price    levels    are 
nearly  double  what  they  were   20 
years  ago  (1.96  times  higher). 
—The  level  of  all  prices  that  farmers 
pay  has  gone  up  51%  from  20  years 
ago,   and  farmers'  total  production 
costs  more  than  doubled  (2.1  times 
more). 
—Farm  real  estate  taxes  are  3.7  times 
higher  per  acre  than  20  years  ago. 
—Farmers  are  less  able  to  pass  along 
their  costs  than  other  major  economic 
groups.  Farmers  are  not  protected  by 
franchises,  patents,  licenses,   or  by 
seniority.  They  do  not  enjoy  indus- 
try-wide   contracts,     nor    escalator 
clauses  nor  the  economic  ability  to 
force  higher  prices  and  hold  them. 
They  deal  largely  in  perishable  prod- 
ucts that  must  be  sold  when  ready. 
Agricultural    productivity    per    man- 
hour  has  increased  310%  in  20  years  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  170%  per  man- 
hour  in  manufacturing  industries. 

Beef  production  is  a  good  example  of 
how  farmers  have  used  their  increased 
efficiency.  They  have  expanded  their 
beef  production  to  meet  increased  de- 
mand as  they  have  in  other  agricultural 
commodities.  In  1952  the  consumption  of 
beef  per  person  was  62  pounds  per  year. 
This  increased  to  116  pounds  per  person 
in  1972. 
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SUMMING  IT  UP 


(President  Sidney  Menard's  Speech  At  The  Annual  Meeting  Of  The  Louisiana 

Sugar  Exchange,  March  28,  1973) 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change and  our  distinguished  guests. 

Today  marks  the  end  of  my  second 
term  as  President  of  the  Exchange  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  again,  as  I  did  last 
year,  for  the  honor  and  privilege  of  head- 
ing this  organization. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  adverse 
weather  conditions  have  played  havoc 
with  the  harvesting  of  the  Louisiana 
cane  crop.  Last  year  Hurricane  Edith  re- 
duced a  bumper  crop  to  only  mediocre 
proportions,  and  this  year  almost  contin- 
uous rains  during  the  usually  dry  har- 
vesting season  changed  the  cane  fields 
into  quagmires,  delaying  harvesting  op- 
erations to  such  an  extent  that  grinding 
at  many  mills  continued  well  into  Jan- 
uary. Cane  that  would  normally  have 
been  "in  the  bag",  so  to  speak,  was  still 
in  the  fields  after  the  turn  of  the  year  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  freezing  weather 
would  eventually  come  along  and  ruin  it. 
This  happened  on  January  9th  when  tem- 
peratures well  below  freezing  accompa- 
nied by  snow  and  sleet,  were  recorded  all 
over  the  sugar  belt. 

To  add  to  the  many  harvesting  woes, 
the  United  Gas  Pipeline  Company  cut 
off  the  supply  of  natural  gas  to  13  Lou- 
isiana sugar  mills  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary 10th  through  January  12th,  shutting 
down  these  mills  at  a  time  when  farmers 
were  desperately  trying  to  salvage  their 
frozen  cane. 

Testifying  at  a  public  hearing  on  the 
natural  gas  crisis  held  in  Baton  Rouge 
on  Thursday,  February  1st,  James  H.  Thi- 
baut,  President  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  stated  that  losses  in  cane 
products  resulting  from  the  gas  cutoff 
totaled  more  than  $1,100,000.  He  said 
that  more  than  eleven  million  pounds  of 
sugar  and  400,000  gallons  of  blackstrap 
molasses  were  not  produced  because  the 
gas  supply  to  the  13  Louisiana  mills  was 
topped. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  losses,  the 
League  has  also  estimated  that  10,000 
acres  of  cane  which,  with  halfway  decent 
harvesting  weather  would  have  been 
hauled  to  the  mills,  were  abandoned  be- 
cause the  condition  of  the  fields  made  it 
impossible  to  get  the  cane  out.  We  report 
this  to  further  stress  the  fact  that  the 
1972-73  Louisiana  harvesting  season  was 
mostly  one  big  wet  headache. 

The  New  Sugar  Act  became  law  on 
January  1,  1972,  and  this  is  the  first  time 
that  an  entire  Louisiana  Pricing  Period 
has  been  influenced  by  the  3%  and  4% 
ranges  above  and  below  the  "target"  price 
stipulated  in  the  Act.  The  law  says  that 
if  the  price  of  raw  sugar  is  above  the 
price  range  for  seven  days,  quotas  must 
be  increased  until  the  price  is  forced 
down  within  the  proper  range.  Converse- 
ly, the  law  also  says  that  if  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  is  below  the  price  range,  quotas 
must  be  reduced  so  that  enough  sugar  is 
removed  from  the  market  to  cause  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  to  advance  to  a  point 
within  the  stipulated  range. 

The  system  seems  to  have  worked  sat- 
isfactorily except  in  extreme  cases.  About 
a  month  ago,  for  instance,  several  car- 
goes of  unsold  raws  arrived  at  North  Hat- 
teras  ports.  The  desperate  owners  finally 
managed  to  get  rid  of  the  sugars  but,  in 
so  doing,  reduced  the  spot  quotation  a 
total  of  35  points.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture reduced  the  consumption  esti- 
mate a  hundred  thousand  tons  on  Feb- 
ruary 16th  and  another  100,000  tons  on 
February  26th  but  it  was  not  until  the 
last  "distressed"  cargo  was  finally  sold 
that  the  market  responded  to  the  quota 
cuts.  By  March  7th  the  spot  quotation 
had  regained  the  35  point  loss  suffered, 
but  the  twenty  days  of  lowering  prices 
have  been  costly  to  the  Louisiana  cane 
farmers  and  processors. 

Despite  the  lower  prices  caused  by  the 
(continued  on  page  11) 
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GUTHION  keeps 
your  stalks  strong 
with  season-long  control 
of  sugarcane  borers. 

This  year,  keep  your  stalks  strong,  producing  a  maximum 
amount  of  pure  juice  with  a  high  sucrose  content. 

Stop  sugarcane  borers  with  a  low-cost  conventional  or 
ULV  application  of  ©GUTHION  Liquid  Concentrate. 

Remember,  you  can  feed  bagasse  from  treated  sugarcane 
to  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  without  worrying  about  a  residue 
tolerance  problem  as  long  as  you  follow  directions 
in  applying  GUTHION. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  GUTHION  from  your  Chemagro 
dealer.  See  him  right  away! 

Chemagro,  A  Division  of  Baychem  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 
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WITH   A   FULL   SEASON    HERBICIDE   PROGRAM  BASED  ON 


SINBAR 

from  DuPont 

For  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most 
annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses. 


ASULOX 

from  RHODIA 

To  control  rhizome 
Johnsongrass. 

LOW-DRIFT 

from  AMC HEM 

Spray  additive 


Contact  your  HELENA  representative. 

R.  A.  "Butch"  Millet 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
Phone  504/446-5881 

Mike  Baye 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
Phone  504/446-5881 


Hal  Wales 
Bunkie,  Louisiana 
Phone  318/346-6832 

Chris  Bordelon 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana 

Phone  318/365-6981 


HELENA 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds... 


try  SINBAR 

w        terbacil  weed  killer 


® 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


ME 


"EG.  U.S.  PAT  OFR 
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UP  FRONT  WITH 
THE  LEAGUE 

By:  Thomas  M.  Warner 

NOTICE 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  South 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Improvement  As- 
sociation announces  there  will  be  no 
cloud-seeding  project  this  year  because, 
in  the  Board's  opinion,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  project. 

New  Sugar  Exchange  Officers 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  held 
its  Annual  Meeting  on  March  28.  The 
new  officers  of  The  Exchange  are:  Pres- 
ident, J.  Y.  Whealdon;  1st  Vice-President, 
James  H.  Thibaut;  2nd  Vice-President, 
E.  B.  Terrill,  Jr.;  3rd  Vice-President, 
Charles  C.  Savoie;  Treasurer,  Charles  A. 
Levy.  Andrew  W.  Dykers  was  again 
elected  Executive-Secretary  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

The  new  Board  of  Directors  for  The 
Exchange  was  also  elected.  They  are, 
with  asterisks  denoting  two  year  terms: 
Thomas  H.  Allen,  T.  M.  Barker,  J..  L. 
Dickson*,  Noel  Edler,  Charles  F.  Gib- 
bins,  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  William  Nut- 
tall,  Charles  C.  Savoie*,  Rudd  Seim,  F. 
Berkshire  Terrill,  Jr.,  James  H.  Thibaut, 
John  Thibaut*,  P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson*, 
H.  R.  Williams*,  Ramon  Billeaud,  F.  Ev- 
ans Farwell*,  Robert  Frazer*,  L.  W. 
Gleason*,  Sedwick  Howard*,  Malcolm 
Lambour,  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Levy,  Sam  H. 
Livaudais,  Jr.*,  M.  D.  McNamara*,  Sid- 
ney Menard*,  H.  C.  Vaccaro,  and  J.  Y. 
Whealdon. 

Rain  and  Cold 

In  our  April  1  issue,  Lloyd  stated  that 
"who  knows  when  the  rain  would  stop." 
Indeed  our  rainfall  has  been  much  heavi- 
er than  normal.  All  major  rivers  in  the 
state  are  at  flood  stage,  and  officials  re- 
cently opened  the  Bonnet  Carre  Spill- 
way upriver  from  New  Orleans  to  divert 
pressure  from  the  levees.  Plans  are  under 
way  to  prepare  the  Morganza  floodway 
for  opening  in  case  it  is  needed. 

According  to  Clyde  Conners  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  New  Orleans,  in 
March  alone,  rainfall  in  this  area  was 
more  than  4  inches  above  normal.  With 


QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 

tougher  than  the  World 

<-\^      War  II  Quonset 

.  Jjfv*  and  costs  less  than 

jf*%-%o  good  pole  barn. 

I  .*j§  f.;-^|     Wrife  us  for  details. 


MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,  Louisiana  70788 

Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 
Authorized  Quonset  Dealer 


Quonset 


SALE  OF  MILL  MACHINERY 
AND  EQUIPMENT 

Sale  of  machinery  and  equipment  used 
by  the  Delgado  Albania  Sugar  Factory, 
located  in  Jeanerette,  Louisiana,  a  de- 
scription of  which  may  be  found  in 
Gilmore  Sugar  Manual. 

For  further  information  and  invita- 
tion to  bid,  contact  George  Will  III, 
Purchasing  Agent,  Room  B  E  10,  City 
Hall,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Bids 
will  be  opened  May  8-10:30  A.M. 


the  3  inches  of  rain  reported  over  much 
of  the  state  on  April  6,  this  month's  rain- 
fall will  also  probably  be  above  normal. 

A  record  low  temperature  was  set  in 
many  parts  of  the  state  on  April  11.  A 
reading  of  41  degrees  was  taken  in  down- 
town New  Orleans  while  a  low  of  35  de- 
grees was  recorded  at  Moisant  Airport. 
The  average  high  and  low  for  this  time  of 
year  is  77  and  58  degrees  respectively. 
Let's  hope  the  weatherman  can  bring 
some  more  favorable  conditions  our  way! 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 
floating  unsold  cargoes  of  offshore  raw 
sugar,  it  appears  now  that  the  Season's 
Average  Price  of  Louisiana  raw  sugar  will 
be  about  $9.20  a  hundred  pounds.  I  re- 
mind you  that  the  Seasons  Average  Price 
for  the  1963  crop  was  $8.9925  for  100 
pounds  of  raw  sugar. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  called 
"world"  sugar  is  bringing  a  big  price  this 
year  and  that  this  same  abnormal  condi- 
tion also  prevailed  in  1963.  It  is  now,  and 
was  then,  more  profitable  for  foreign 
countries  to  sell  sugar  on  the  world  mar- 
ket than  in  our  domestic  market. 

A  foreign  producer  can,  today,  get 
more  for  sugar  sold  to  England,  Japan, 
China  or  other  countries  than  for  sugars 
sold  to  the  United  States.  This  seems  to 
prove  beyond  question  that  the  Sugar  Act 
is  doing  its  very  important  job  of  keeping 
the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  at  rea- 
sonable levels. 

Another  bright  spot  this  season  has 
been  the  price  of  Blackstrap  Molasses. 
This  product  began  the  season  at  15  cents 
a  gallon.  The  quoted  price  today  is  29.7 
cents  a  gallon.  Most  of  the  advance  in 
price  has  taken  place  since  the  first  of  the 
year  due,  apparently,  to  a  world-wide 
shortage. 

Because  the  big  increase  in  the  price 
of  blackstrap  has  taken  place  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  the  average  price  for  the 
Louisiana  Pricing  Period,  which  began 
on  October  6, 1972,  and  ends  on  April  12, 
1973,  will  be  about  21  cents  a  gallon.  The 
highest  season's  average  price  was  for 
the  1950-51  Season  when  the  average  was 
29V4  cents  a  gallon.  This  was  during  the 
Korean  war. 

In  bringing  this  short  report  to  a  close, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  our  raw 
sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses  quotation 
committees  and  the  Exchange  staff  for 
their  continuing  service  throughout  the 
year  and  to  again  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you,  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
change, for  affording  me  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  your  President.  My  successor 
will  be  elected  at  a  meeting  of  our  Board 
of  Directors  immediately  following  this 
meeting  and  everyone  is  invited  to  re- 
main for  it. 

Thanks  and  good  luck. 


*\ 
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You're 
Welcome 

at  the 

Annual  Meeting 

of  your 

FEDERAL 

LAND  BANK 

ASSOCIATION 


Members  (and  all  involved  in  agriculture) 
are  welcome  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  Association  in  your 
area!  There's  a  lot  of  value  for  everybody 
interested  in  more  profitable  farm  and 
rural  living.  Don't  forget  our  triple  goals 
for  1973: 

4&  Providing  adequate,  dependable 
farm  credit. 

^^  Building  a  better  agriculture. 

^^  Ever  more  efficient  service  for  the 
American  Farmer,  provider  of  plenty. 

You'll  enjoy  our  program.  Hope  we'll  see 
you  there  to  Participate,  Contribute,  and 
Benefit. 

Watch  for  announcement 

of  time  and  place 
in  your  local  newspaper 
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Springtime  is  the  time  for 

FEN  AC  fiiys 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  spring  your  fields  may  raise  a  lot  more 
than  cane.  Seedling  Johnson  grass,  and  a 
host  of  other  annual  grasses  and  broadleaf 
weeds  are  always  ready  to  make  a  stand  in 
your  fields.  So  regardless  of  field  moisture 
conditions,  make  it  a  short  spring  for  them 
all  with  a  ground  or  aerial  application  of 
Fenac  Plus  fortified  sugar  cane  herbicide 
. .  .the  easy-to-mix,  safe-to-use  emulsifiable 
weed  controller.  Fenac  Plus  is  the  most 
widely  recommended  material  of  its  kind 
for  use  on  all  varieties  of  sugar  cane... 
plant  and  stubble.  Fenac  Plus. ..the  product 
that  set  the  standards  for  weed  control  in 
sugar  cane... is  available  at  dealers  listed 
in  the  next  column. 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company,  Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company,  Bunkie,  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc.,  Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE— Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE— Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE-Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

donaldsonville-B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA— South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE-Millard  Mannina 

Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT— Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE-Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS-Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX— La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 


The 


Bulletin 


UU  LIBRARY-BO 


FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

(average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  9.81 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96%  - 104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.42  -  High  10.20 

New  York  Price  on  April  26,  1973  9.75 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  April  26,  1973  9.4011 

New  Orleans  Price  on  April  26,  1973  9.72 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  April  26,  1973 9.3711 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  it 
won't  clog  spray  lines  or 
nozzles. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


ASSCT 

The  Third  Annual  Joint  Meeting  of 
the  Florida  and  Louisiana  Divisions  of 
the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  is  scheduled  for  June  14- 
15, 1973.  Although  the  Holiday  Inn  South 
in  Pensacola  indicates  no  vacancies,  there 
are  other  motels  in  the  area  that  one 
could  call  for  reservations. 

Proportionate  Share  Hearing 

The  Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar  indus- 
tries have  joined  in  recommending  that 
acreage  restrictions  not  be  lifted  for  the 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area.  The  recom- 
mendation was  made  at  a  Proportionate 
Share  Hearing  which  was  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  on  April  13. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Roane,  Jr.  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  American  and  Florida  Sugar  Cane 
Leagues,  and  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
Farm  Rureau  Federations  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  any  move  to  remove  acreage  re- 
strictions for  the  1974  crop.  In  announcing 
the  Hearing,  the  U.S.D.A.  had  stated  that 
consideration  would  be  given  to  such  a 
move.  Mr.  Roane  cited  the  "boom-bust" 
situation  of  the  1960's  caused  by  the  lift- 
ing of  restrictions  in  1963  and  1964. 

Mr.  Roane  pointed  out  that  a  5  percent 
increase  in  proportionate  share  acreage 
would  provide  enough  sugar  to  meet  the 
quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  and 
provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory.  An 
acreage  increase  for  1974  of  5  percent 
over  that  for  1973  would  give  state  al- 
locations of  441,843  acres  to  Louisiana 


and  290,170  acres  to  Florida.  With  this 
amount  of  proportionate  share  acreage, 
Louisiana  growers  can  grow  all  the  cane 
they  want  for  the  1974  crop.  A  grower's 
1974-crop  acreage  will  serve  as  "history" 
in  determining  proportionate  shares  for 
future  crops. 

It  was  recommended  that  5,000  acres 
be  allocated  in  Louisiana  for  new  pro- 
ducer farms,  with  each  such  farm  being 
limited  to  500  acres.  No  change  was  rec- 
ommended in  the  150  acre  allocation  for 
handling  appeals  and  corrections  for 
Louisiana.  Retention  of  the  20,000  acre 
reserve  for  unused  proportionate  share 
acreage  was  also  advised  to  Mr.  Roane. 

A  representative  of  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent growers,  who  deliver  cane  to  the 
Osceola  Farms  Company  Mill  in  Florida 
also  testified  at  the  hearing.  He  testified 
on  a  complex  grower-processor  problem 
regarding  acreage  expansion  and  the 
need  for  mill  expansion  at  the  Osceola 
mill. 

Marketing  Allotment  Hearing 

A  Marketing  Allotment  Hearing  was 
held  in  Atlanta  on  April  13.  Ramon  E. 
Rilleaud  and  John  R.  Roy  appeared  as 
representatives  of  the  processors  in  the 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area.  The  U.S.D.A. 
proposed  a  method  of  allotment  which 
was  similar  to  that  used  in  past  years.  Mr. 
Rilleaud  and  Mr.  Roy  agreed  with  the 
Department's  proposal. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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WITH   A   FULL   SEASON    HERBICIDE  PROGRAM   BASED   ON 


SINBAR 

from  DuPont 

For  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most 
annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses. 


ASULOX 

from  RHODIA 

To  control  rhizome 
Johnsongrass. 

LOW-DRIFT 

from  AMCHEM 

Spray  additive 


Contact  your  HELENA  representative: 

R.  A.  "Butch"  Millet 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
Phone  504/446-5881 


Hal  Wales 
Bunkie,  Louisiana 
Phone  318/346-6832 


Mike  Baye 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
Phone  504/446-5881 


Chris  Bordelon 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana 

Phone  318/365-6981 


HELENA 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Dr.  Leo  Hebert  Honored 


Dr.  Leo  Hebert  has  long  been  a  friend 
and  dedicated  research  scientist  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  it  is  only 
fitting  that  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  should  publish  in  full  what  Mr. 
Dean  F.  Davis,  Area  Director,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  has  to 
say  about  Dr.  Hebert. 

The  following  three  paragraphs  are 
quoted  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davis. 

"Dr.  Leo  P.  Hebert  has  been  designat- 
ed Technical  Adviser  for  sugarcane  re- 
search by  the  Southern  Region,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  appointment  recog- 
nizes Dr.  Hebert's  research  accomplish- 
ments and  knowledge  of  the  sugarcane 
industry  and  will  be  in  addition  to  his 
continued  research  responsibilities.  Dr. 
Hebert  will  be  available  to  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  Southern  Region,  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  for  special  stud- 
ies and  program  evaluation  concerning  all 
phases  of  sugarcane  research  in  the  South- 
ern states.  The  long  association  with  the 
sugarcane  industry  Dr.  Hebert  has  ex- 
perienced will  assure  industry  problems 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Hebert  is  a  native  of  Church  Point, 
Louisiana.  He  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  from  the  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana  in  1937  and  the  Master 
of  Science  degree  from  Louisiana  State 
University  in  1938.  The  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree  was  awarded  in  1956  by  the 


Louisiana  State  University.  After  two 
years  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
at  Minden,  Louisiana,  he  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Houma, 
Louisiana.  There  he  was  responsible  for 
outfield  testing  in  the  sugarcane  variety 
development  program  for  10  years,  and 
then  assumed  the  responsibility  for  inter- 
mediate phases  of  variety  selection  and 
for  studies  of  field  practices.  In  1963,  Dr. 
Hebert  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Sugarcane 
Field  Station,  Canal  Point,  Florida,  where 
he  served  as  Research  Agronomist  and 
Superintendent  until  June,  1972.  He  will 
continue  his  duties  as  Research  Agrono- 
mist at  the  Canal  Point  Station  where  he 
will  study  milling  qualities,  inversion  in 
cut  cane,  maturity  of  sugarcane  varieties, 
and  the  effect  of  chemical  ripeners  on 
juice  quality. 

Dr.  Hebert  has  received  numerous 
Honors  and  Awards  for  professional  and 
civic  accomplishments.  Among  them  are: 
Alumnus  of  Year  in  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Southwestern  Louisiana,  1957;  ci- 
tation for  accomplishment  in  agricultural 
research  by  Assumption  Parish,  Louisi- 
ana, 1961;  Fellow,  American  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Science,  1961;  Pres- 
ident, American  Society  of  Sugarcane 
Technologists,  Florida  Division,  1971; 
Silver  Beaver  Award  BSA,  1964;  and 
President,  Pahokee  Rotary  Club,  Paho- 
kee,  Florida,  1970.  In  addition,  Dr.  He- 
bert is  author  of  more  than  100  research 
papers  and  a  member  of  several  profes- 
sional societies." 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


Legislative  Report 


Congress  is  returning  from  an  Easter 
recess  at  the  time  of  this  writing  and  a 
report  on  legislative  hearings  and  actions 
affecting  farmers  and  particularly  sugar 
cane  farmers  is  in  order.  Before  comment- 
ing on  specific  legislative  proposals  or 
hearings,  I  believe  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  report  that  much  time  and  effort 
during  the  first  third  of  the  year  has  been 
devoted  to  discussions  of  the  propriety  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  government  to 
impound  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  specified  programs.  Several  bills 
and  resolutions  have  been  introduced  and 
some  passed  and  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Action  is  pending  in  the  House  on  legisla- 
tion which  would  limit  the  President's 
authority  to  impound  appropriated  funds 
and  a  proposal  has  already  passed  the 
Senate.  Another  matter  which  has  con- 
sumed much  time  as  well  as  rhetoric  and 
front  page  news  stories  has  been  the  "Wa- 
tergate Case".  As  of  this  writing,  it  ap- 
pears that  agreements  have  been  reached 
between  the  President  and  the  Ervin  In- 
vestigating Committee  which  will  permit 
the  hearings  to  proceed.  Many  legislative 
proposals  on  programs  terminated,  can- 
celed or  cut-back  are  still  pending  and 
action  will  probably  be  taken  promptly 
after  the  legislators  return  to  business. 

One  program  which  was  among  the 
first  to  be  terminated  could  have  serious 
implications  for  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beet  farmers.  The  termination  of  REAP 
(ACP),  a  cost-sharing  conservation  pro- 
gram in  existence  for  over  thirty-five 
years  will  result  in  the  closing  of  many 
County  ASCS  offices  and  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  County  (Parish)  of- 


fices. Preliminary  reports  indicate  that 
more  than  800  out  of  2,800  County  offices 
will  be  affected.  It  is  expected  that  up  to 
one-third  of  the  present  ASCS  County 
employees  will  lose  their  jobs  when  the 
action  is  taken  around  June  30th  of  this 
year.  USDA  officials  have  stated  that  the 
farmer-elected  committees  will  continue 
to  serve  in  the  County  where  elected,  but 
that  they  may  operate  out  of  a  different 
County  office.  An  unconfirmed  report, 
however,  states  that  where  Counties  are 
combined  the  Committees  will  elect  an 
Executive  Committee  to  handle  most  of 
the  business.  The  closing  and  combina- 
tion of  offices  will  mean  more  travel  and 
some  inconvenience  to  farmers,  but  the 
action  is  necessary  because  of  limited  ad- 
ministrative funds  due  to  termination  of 
REAP-ACP. 

Now  a  report  on  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals: 

Amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

(Minimum  Wages  and  Other  Provisions) 

The  subcommittee  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  concluded 
hearings  with  the  appearance  in  mid- April 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Brennan.  His 
testimony  presented  the  administration's 
recommendations  which  included:  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  from  $1.60 
to  $2.30  by  1976;  an  increase  in  the  min- 
imum agricultural  wage  from  $1.30  to 
$1.90  by  1976;  an  expanded  and  simpli- 
fied youth  differential,  whereby  students 
and  full-time  youths  could  be  employed 
at  less  than  the  minimum;  no  specific  rec- 
ommendations on  overtime  exemptions— 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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he  commented  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment was  studying  this;  other  provisions 
not  directly  affecting  sugar  cane  farmers. 
The  subcommittee  plans  to  begin  mark- 
up of  the  bill  immediately.  It  appears  that 
a  long,  hard  battle  will  be  necessary  again 
this  year  to  get  legislation  that  sugar  cane 
farmers  can  live  with.  Major  areas  of  con- 
troversy will  be  the  youth  differential, 
overtime  exemptions,  expanded  coverage 
in  retail  establishments  and  action  on  con- 
glomerates. 

FARM  BILL-Both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  concluded  hearings  on  extension 
of  the  Farm  bill  affecting  corn,  wheat, 
cotton  and  wool  farmers.  The  Senate  will 
begin  mark-up  immediately,  but  no  date 
has  been  set  for  action  by  the  House.  The 
administration's  recommendations  call  for 
a  phase-out  of  the  payment  type  programs 
and  the  elimination  of  allotments  over  a 
three-year  period.  The  sentiment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committees  appears  to  be  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  programs  similar  to  those 
now  in  effect.  Action  possible  in  Senate 
in  early  summer. 

APPROPRIATIONS  -  The  House  sub- 
committee on  agricultural  appropriations 
has  completed  hearings  and  will  probably 
move  promptly.  The  Senate  subcommit- 
tee has  refused  to  hold  hearings  until  the 
impoundment  issue  is  settled. 
EXTENSION  OF  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
STABILIZATION  AUTHORITY-After 
a  bitter  fight  over  the  question  of  whether 
Congress  should  or  should  not  freeze  or 
roll-back  prices,  it  appears  at  this  writing 
that  the  President  will  be  given  a  one 
year  extension  of  authority  to  control 
wages  and  prices  with  few  amendments 
to  existing  law.  A  roll-back  or  freeze 
could  be  disastrous  to  sugar  since  prices 
have  not  increased  as  some  other  foods. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN 
NEEDS  AND  NUTRITION  -  The  Mc- 

Govern  subcommittee  continues  hearings 
and  many  witnesses  have  attacked  sugar 
as  a  health  hazard  and  as  a  major  con- 
tributor to  obesity.  Some  witnesses  have 
subscribed  to  the  theories  of  Yudkin  and 
Choate  that  sugar  has  no  nutritional  value 
and  contributes  to  many  health  problems. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists99 

Giilis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone  522-1225 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 


QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 

tougher  than  the  World 

jy?      War  II  Quonset 

J^*'*  and  costs  less  than 

f  k  \ .  Is-  a  good  pole  barn. 

r;'  '*)f     Write  us  for  details. 


MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,  Louisiana  70788 
Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 

Authorized  Quonset  Deaier 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds 


try  SINBAR 

m        terbacil  weed  killer 


® 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


BPDRJ 
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DeGRAVELLES  TESTIFIES 


(Mr.  P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.  is  Chairman  of  the  Employee  Relations  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  This  is  a  portion  of  his  recent  testimony  before 
the  General  Subcomittee  on  Labor). 


This  appearance  is  made  to  express  our 
views  concerning  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
tinder  consideration  by  your  committee. 
Generally  and  briefly,  our  position  is  as 
it  was  when  similar  amendments  were 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

First,  we  do  not  oppose  reasonable  in- 
creases in  the  minimum  wage  rates  for 
all  workers  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Second,  to  avoid  extinction  of  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  industry,  together  with  a  terrific  loss 
of  employment  and  earnings  to  process- 
ing and  farm  workers,  we  must  strongly 
object  to  any  legislation  that  would  re- 
peal Section  13  (b)(15)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  thereby  eliminate  the 
complete  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  processing  of  su- 
gar cane  and  sugar  beets  into  sugar,  other 
than  refined  sugar.  We  must  equally  ob- 
ject to  the  repeal  of  Section  13  (b)(15)  of 
the  Act  which  would  eliminate  the  com- 
plete overtime  exemption  for  employees 
employed  in  agriculture. 

The  impact  and  consequences  of  re- 
pealing the  complete  overtime  exemption 
granted  the  processing  of  sugar  cane  into 
sugar  can  be  briefly  stated  in  four  short 
paragraphs,  including  several  simple 
mathematical  calculations  which  in  them- 
selves should  be  adequate  proof  of  our 
position. 

1.  Many  processors  and  affiliated  farm- 
ers depending  on  these  processors  to 
process  their  sugar  cane  could  not  re- 
main in  business.  Thus,  these  business 


establishments  and  farms  would  be  aban- 
doned and  destroyed  and  many  jobs  lost. 

2.  Some  sugar  cane  processors  would 
remain  in  business,  but  only  by  their 
ability  to  reduce  the  workweek  of  their 
employees  during  the  processing  season 
to  forty  hours,  and  thereby  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  overtime  premium  wages. 

3.  The  loss  in  earnings,  or  take-home 
pay,  to  the  individual  workers  employed 
by  the  processors  who  were  able  to  stay 
in  business  by  so  reducing  their  work- 
week to  forty  hours,  is  startling  and  sig- 
nificant. To  illustrate,  in  Louisiana;  let 
us  take  the  case  of  a  minimum  wage 
earner  at  $2.00  an  hour,  with  the  realiza- 
tion the  average  wage  would  be  substan- 
tially higher: 

Minimum  rate  of  $2.00  an  hour  and 
84-hour  workweek  $168.00 

Reduce  workweek  to  forty  hours  with 
rate  of  $2.00  an  hour -  $  80.00 

Loss  per  workweek  of  each  minimum 
wage  earner $  88.00 

Percentage  loss  in  earnings  to  wage 
earner  - 53% 

Loss  to  each  seasonal  minimum  wage 
earner  during  assumed  eleven-week 
season  $968.00 

4.  Net  results: 

(a)  Closing  of  plants  and  farms. 

(b)  Loss  of  many  jobs. 

(c)  Reduced  earnings  for  all  remain- 
ing employees. 

(d)  Increased  automation  —  elimina- 
tion of  jobs  for  unskilled  and  un- 
trained workers. 

Therefore,  the  elimination  of  the  13 
(b)(15)  overtime  exemption  would  obvi- 
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ously  be  a  serious  disservice  to  all  inter- 
ested persons  including  processors,  farm- 
ers and  workers. 

Agricultural  Exemption— 13  (b)(12) 

As  stated  at  the  outset  of  this  presenta- 
tion, the  results  of  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
plete overtime  agricultural  exemption  un- 
der Section  13  (b)(12)  would  present  an 
impossible  situation  leading  to  disaster 
for  most  farmers.  May  we  repeat,  we  do 
not  object  to  a  reasonable  increase  in  the 
agricultural  minimum  wage  rate. 

I  am  sure  much  testimony  will  appear 
in  the  record  of  the  Hearings  before  this 
committee  to  conclusively  show  why  ag- 
ricultural workers  should  not  be  covered 
by  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Nevertheless,  for  emphasis  and  even 
though  probably  repetitious,  the  com- 
mittee must  bear  in  mind  that  farming 
(as  well  as  processing  of  perishable  farm 
products)  is  completely  and  distinctly 
different  from  industrial  pursuits.  This 
difference  results  primarily  from  the  fact 
that  Mother  Nature  sets  the  time  sched- 
ule for  the  production  and  harvesting  of 
agricultural  crops.  In  agriculture,  what 
must  be  done  today  will  not  await  to- 
morrow. Various  operations  included  in 
the  production  and  harvesting  of  agricul- 
tural crops  depend  entirely  on  the  seasons 
and  the  weather.  These  operations  must 
be  timely  performed  to  avoid  irreparable 
loss.  Frequently,  these  operations  require 
that  farm  employees  work  longer  than 
eight  hours  a  day  and  substantially  more 
than  forty  hours  a  week. 

Here  again,  if  the  exemption  were 
eliminated,  farmers  would  have  two  al- 
ternatives. They  would  be  required  to  at- 
tempt to  substantially  increase  the  num- 
ber of  employees  and  work  shifts,  or  pay 
premium  wages  for  overtime  employ- 
ment. There  has  always  been  a  shortage 
of  farm  workers  during  peak  periods  of 
the  year  when  seasonal  demands  were 
high.  This  condition  in  recent  years  has 
become  more  acute  with  the  well-known 
migration  of  workers  from  the  farm  to 
urban  areas.  Therefore,  to  increase  the 
work  force  sufficiently  to  perform  the 
necessary  tasks  during  the  periods  when 
nature  commands  their  performance  is 
impossible.    The    other    alternative    is 


equally  impossible.  Farmers  in  general, 
cannot  afford  the  substantial  increases  in 
cost  that  would  result  from  the  payment 
of  time  and  a  half  the  regular  wage  rate 
for  overtime  work.  With  the  ever-increas- 
ing level  of  basic  hourly  wage  rates  paid 
by  farmers,  the  imposition  of  the  over- 
time penalty  becomes  even  more  unreal- 
istic and  economically  impossible. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  we  have  effectively  dem- 
onstrated through  the  presentation  of 
simple  and  uncontradictable  facts  togeth- 
er with  rationalization  therefrom  that  the 
overtime  exemptions  contained  in  Section 
13  (b)(15)  and  Section  13  (b)(12)  should 
not  be  repealed  or  in  any  manner  modi- 
fied. We  believe  H.R.  2831  provides  rea- 
sonable increases  in  minimum  wage  rates. 
We,  therefore,  urge  your  committee  to 
report  this  bill  favorably. 

Finally,  your  Committee  should  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  presently  there 
is  a  world  shortage  of  sugar,  and  this  con- 
dition will  probably  persist  for  a  number 
of  years.  For  that  reason,  it  is  all  the  more 
imperative  that  we  maintain  a  strong  and 
viable  domestic  sugar  industry  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  American  consumer  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  all  times. 

We  are  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  us  to  present  these  facts  and 
our  views  to  your  committee. 


Help  Keep 
America  Strong 

Save  regularly  with 

U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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F.  N.  Bolton  Discusses  ^What  Causes  Trash?" 


By  R.  Charles  Hodson 


Mr.  Neal  Bolton  presented  an  interest- 
ing paper  entitled  "What  Causes  Trash?" 
at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Division  of  the  A.S.S.C.T.  Mr.  Bolton  was 
formerly  Assistant  Manager  at  St.  James 
Sugar  Coop,  and  is  now  Manager  at  Cald- 
well Sugars  Coop.  A  brief  summary  of 
his  points  are  presented  here. 

Mr.  Bolton  says  the  basic  cause  for  ex- 
cessive trash  is  man  and  his  machines. 
The  only  apparent  explanation  for  consis- 
tent differences  between  growers'  trash 
content  must  be  the  differences  in  people 
and  their  management  of  some  or  all 
phases  of  the  total  field  operations.  Field 
operations  include  everything  from  dig- 
ging ditches  to  harvesting  cane. 

Land  Preparation 

Some  growers  tend  to  neglect  their 
ditches  and  canals  and  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute quarter  drains  for  crowning  or 
leveling.  Disappointing  yields  and  wet, 
slow-drying  fields  are  usually  the  result. 
Under  such  conditions,  heavy  equipment 
can  tear  up  fields,  and  excessive  mud  is 
loaded  with  the  cane. 

Mr.  Bolton  also  feels  some  farms  ne- 
glect supervision  of  "marking  or  setting 
up"  rows.  Usually  rows  are  set  up  on  5 
ft.  10  in.  to  6  ft.  centers.  Some  farms  may 
have  row  widths  ranging  from  under  5  ft. 
6  in.  to  over  6  ft.  centers.  Obviously,  this 
will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  load- 
er operator's  control  of  his  piler.  He  fur- 
ther states  that  farms  with  wider  and  high- 
er rows  usually  sell  less  "real  estate"  with 
their  cane. 

Variety  Selection 

Certain  varieties  have  higher  trash  con- 
tents than  others.  For  instance,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton notes  that  from  his  experience  at  St. 


James,  farms  with  a  high  percentage  of 
L.60-25  are  usually  high  in  trash. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  planting  a  late 
maturing  variety  on  "black  land"  can 
mean  trouble  when  harvested  late. 

Cutting 

When  the  elements  cause  severe  lodg- 
ing, some  operations  fall  apart.  The  goal 
in  these  operations  becomes  "get  to  the 
next  headland",  leaving  an  excessive 
amount  of  untopped,  rolled  over,  up- 
rooted, dropped  and  scattered  cane  on  the 
heap  row. 

Quality  cane,  however,  is  usually  de- 
livered by  the  operator  who  has  installed 
an  improved  topper  and  made  other  modi- 
fications to  adapt  his  machines  to  general 
harvesting  conditions.  Minor  adjustments 
are  continually  made  as  conditions  vary. 

The  amount  of  cane  "cut  ahead"  is  often 
excessive.  Some  may  cut  as  much  as  three 
to  four  days  ahead  to  get  a  "good  lead" 
in  case  of  a  harvester  breakdown. 

Mr.  Bolton  says,  "these  growers  are 
sometimes  proud  of  their  trash  record, 
while  the  mill  is  having  problems  in  fab- 
rication. The  "good  lead"  theory  is  a  bad 
harvesting  practice  which,  in  some  cases, 
is  mill  inspired  because  of  their  demand 
for  clean  cane". 

Burning 

This  year,  many  growers  found  that 
green  cane  would  burn  much  better  when 
set  on  fire  immediately  after  cutting.  If 
burning  was  delayed,  the  dry  shuck 
would  soak  up  moisture  from  the  ground 
and  a  poor  burn  would  result. 

Mr.  Bolton  also  feels  that  over  the 
years,  a  grower  can  deliver  better  quality 
cane  by  waiting  to  cut  and  burn  after  a 
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rain,  instead  of  cutting  in  anticipation  of 
a  rain. 

Loading 

He  points  out  that  the  loading  oper- 
ation can  create  the  biggest  processing 
difficulty  for  a  mill,  yet  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  receives  the  smallest  number  of  man 
hours  of  supervision  on  a  farm.  It  is  ex- 
tremely easy  for  a  careless  or  incompetent 
loader  operator  to  pick  up  excessive  "real 
estate"  with  the  cane. 

He  also  discouraged  giving  a  day's  pay 
for  only  5-6  hours  of  work.  By  doing  this, 
the  grower  develops  a  crew  that  is  in  a 
hurry  to  knock  off  —  thus  becoming  care- 
less in  their  operations. 

Cane  Quality 

Mr.  Bolton  points  out  that  growers  can- 
not provide  the  ideal  kind  of  cane  the 
processors  demand.  He  says  "processors 
want  clean,  well  burnt,  fresh  cane.  It  is 
just  not  possible  today  to  consistently  sup- 
ply clean,  fresh  cane  since  the  two  are 
compatible  only  after  a  freeze". 

He  further  stated  "there  exists  a  com- 
munication dilemma  between  growers 
and  processors.  We  believe  if  a  processor 
was  pinned  down,  he  would  admit  that 
better  results  can  be  attained  processing 
cane  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  trash. 
The  amount  of  trash  considered  reason- 
able would  depend  on  field  and  weather 
conditions. 

Summary 

"Most  people  are  aware  that  growers 
struggle  from  one  obstacle  to  another  and 
have  their  management  too  diluted  to  be 
fully  effective  in  all  areas  of  their  oper- 
ation. There  are  also  many  processors  in 
this  situation  and  some  growers  are  fre- 
quently reminding  them  of  their  mistakes 
and  deficient  management." 

In  summary,  Mr.  Bolton  said  "the  so- 
lution to  this  problem  should  not  be  too 
difficult,  for  there  are  many  growers  do- 
ing an  excellent  job  of  supplying  good 
quality  cane  under  some  very  adverse 
conditions". 

Mr.  Bolton  made  some  very  good  points 
in  his  paper.  Different  people  might  em- 
phasize some  points  more  than  others, 
depending  on  their  experiences,  but  Mr. 
Bolton  provided  us  all  with  some  "food 
for  thought". 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Bellwood  Drive 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 
Southdown  Plans  Restructure 

Southdown,  Inc.  has  asked  sharehold- 
ers for  approval  of  a  plan  to  restructure 
the  company  into  two  separate  publicly 
held  corporations. 

The  new  company,  Valley  Resources, 
Inc.  will  control  all  land,  agriculture, 
vineyard,  and  winery  operations  of  South- 
down Land  Company.  Southdown  will 
then  consist  of  Southwestern  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Pearl  Brewing  Com- 
pany, Judson  Candies,  Inc.  and  South- 
down Sugars,  Inc.  . 

William  S.  Chadwick  will  be  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  South- 
down and  Doyle  Mize  will  become  Chair- 
man and  President  of  Valley  Resources 
and  remain  Chairman  of  Southdown. 

R.  D.  Anderegg  was  recently  named 
President  of  Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 
H.  C.  Vaccaro  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Southdown  Sugars.  Andrew  McCol- 
lam,  Jr.  is  President  of  Southdown  Land 
Company. 

Estimated  Value  of  Louisiana's 
1972  Sugar  Crop 

Growers  received  for  cane___$  93,069,000 
First  processing  added  to  value 

of  crop $  52,611,000 

Value  of  crop  at  first 

processing  level  $145,680,000 

Refining  of  raw  sugar  added  to 

value  of  crop $  35,297,000 

Value  of  crop  at  refined 

sugar  level  $180,977,000 

Distribution  services  added  to 

value  of  crop  $  16,878,000 

Value  of  crop  at  retail  level  $197,855,000 

Note:  The  foregoing  figures  do  not  in- 
clude any  value  for  bagasse,  much  of 
which  is  processed  into  paper,  building 
boards,  and  other  products.  Also,  the  fig- 
ures do  not  take  into  account  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  blackstrap  molasses  and 
edible  molasses  after  these  products  leave 
the  sugar  cane  factories.  Blackstrap  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds, 
alcohol,  and  other  products. 

Florida  Crop 

The  latest  reports  from  Florida  sugar 
companies  indicate  that  more  than  9.9 
million  tons  of  sugar  cane  will  be  ground 


FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

1.  Free  to  grower  and  processor  members. 

2.  Used  Farm  and  Mill  Equipment,  Help 
Wanted,  Situations  Wanted,  and  Farm 
Land  Leasing. 

3.  Address  and  phone  number  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

4.  Ads  printed  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to 
run  ads  due  to  space  limitations  or  im- 
proper subject  matter. 

5.  Any  one  ad  will  be  run  in  only  one  issue, 
unless  a  second  request  is  made  at  a  later 
date. 

6.  Make  ads  brief— we  reserve  the  right  to 
reword  ads. 

7.  Submit  ads  before  the  5th  and  20th  of 
each  month. 

WANTED:  Chain-net  sugar  cane  trailer. 
Phone  (504)  344-8131. 

FOR  SALE:  1967  Cameco  Harvester,  excel- 
lent condition.  Phone:  (504)  344-8131. 

OPENING:  Asst.  Engineer  for  large  sugar 
factory  to  supervise  machine  shop  and  serve 
as  Shift  Superintendent  during  grinding.  Per- 
manent position,  good  salary  and  other 
benefits.  Mail  resume  and  references  to  P.  O. 
Box  572,  Franklin,  La.  70538. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box  488,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Phone:  369-3431 


by  the  eight  raw  mills  this  year.  The  yield 
is  now  estimated  to  be  about  9.6  per  cent, 
resulting  in  about  950,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar. 

This  year's  cane  harvest  and  sugar  pro- 
duction will  be  a  new  Florida  record.  The 
yield  of  cane  is  expected  to  be  40  or  more 
tons  per  acre.  Some  Florida  sugar  mills 
will  not  finish  their  harvesting  and  pro- 
duction season  until  May,  but  most  will 
be  finished  sometime  in  April. 
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Have  Something   To  Sell 


to  the 
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Your 


BEST  BET 


is  the 
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Springtime  is  the  time  for 

FENAC  b!b§ 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  spring  your  fields  may  raise  a  lot  more 
than  cane.  Seedling  Johnson  grass,  and  a 
host  of  other  annual  grasses  and  broadleaf 
weeds  are  always  ready  to  make  a  stand  in 
your  fields.  So  regardless  of  field  moisture 
conditions,  make  it  a  short  spring  for  them 
all  with  a  ground  or  aerial  application  of 
Fenac  Plus  fortified  sugar  cane  herbicide 
. .  .the  easy-to-mix,  safe-to-use  emulsifiable 
weed  controller.  Fenac  Plus  is  the  most 
widely  recommended  material  of  its  kind 
for  use  on  all  varieties  of  sugar  cane... 
plant  and  stubble.  Fenac  Plus... the  product 
that  set  the  standards  for  weed  control  in 
sugar  cane... is  available  at  dealers  listed 
in  the  next  column. 


mm 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company,  Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company,  Bunkie,  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc.,  Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE— Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE— Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE-Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE-B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA— South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE-Millard  Mannina 

Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT— Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE-Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS-Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX— La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


Acquisitions  Division.  3erial3  Dept, 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 

rpi  ^    LSU  LIBRARY- B 

lne  JSusar 
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)FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  9.96 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96%  - 104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.56  -  High  10.36 

New  York  Price  on  May  14,  1973 10.05 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  May  14,  1973 9.4743 

New  Orleans  Price  on  May  14,  1973 10.02 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  May  14,  1973 9.4443 


In  This  Issue 

In  The  Field  With  Lloyd  Lauden 4 

In  Washington  With  Horace  Godfrey 7 


Wage  and  Price  Hearings 

The  Wage  and  Price  Hearings  will  be  held  June  5  and  possibly  June  6 
in  Houma's  Municipal  Auditorium,  880  Verret  Street,  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  USDA  requests  that  all  interested  persons  appear  at  the  hearing  to 
present  views  and  pertinent  data. 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  can  be 
applied  from  either  ground 
or  air. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


More  on  the  Loader 

In  the  April  15  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  this  column  discussed  the  con- 
ventional Louisiana  cane  loader  and 
labeled  it  as  the  prime  cause  for  the  large 
volume  of  mud  delivered  with  cane  to 
sugar  cane  factories  during  the  1972  har- 
vesting season.  Also  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle was  an  idea  by  Charles  Hodson, 
League  Economist,  which  would  make 
use  of  a  storage  area  on  the  piler.  Cane 
would  be  slightly  lifted  as  it  is  first 
touched  by  the  piler  and  moved  to  the 
rear  to  a  storage  area.  The  bottom  of  the 
storage  area  would  be  only  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  stored  cane  from  touching 
the  top  of  the  rows  as  the  loader  moved 
down  the  heap  row,  thus  preventing  the 
rolling  up  of  mud  into  the  pile  of  cane. 

A  letter  of  comment  on  this  article  from 
Mr.  Jake  Giardiana,  Sales  Manager,  Cane 
Machinery  &  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  Thi- 
bodaux,  La.  indicate  that  Cameco  has 
manufactured  a  piler  with  long  prongs 
which  lifts  cane  off  the  ground  thereby 
eliminating  dirt  since  1965  for  overseas 
use.  Mr.  Giardina  also  indicated  that 
there  was  no  domestic  interest  ever  shown 
in  this  loader. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  after  the  last 
two  muddy  Louisiana  harvesting  seasons 
cane  growers  may  take  another  look  at 
this  type  piler. 

Crop  Condition 

The  crop  has  taken  on  a  much  better 
look  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Four  or  five 
dry  days  allowed  a  considerable  amount 
of  cane  to  be  cultivated  and  fertilized.  As 
of  this  writing,  May  8,  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  crop  has  been  fertilized. 
There  is  still  a  large  amount  of  heavy,  wet, 
back  land  that  has  not  been  cultivated  in 
any  way.  Many  growers  are  concerned 
that  if  rains  continue  it  will  be  impossible 
to  fertilize  these  areas  by  grown  applica- 
tion. In  addition  to  many  acres  of  cane 
still  under  water,  there  are  many  more 
acres  of  cane  with  water  in  the  middles  of 
the  rows.  It  would  take  approximately 
two  weeks  of  dry,  sunny  weather  and  a 
drop  in  the  tide  before  much  of  this  land 


can  be  cultivated.  Growers  who  have  not 
had  cane  under  water  have  been  fortu- 
nate. A  number  of  Louisiana  cane  grow- 
ers will  lose  a  considerable  amount  of 
cane  to  high  water  over  cane. 

In  spite  of  weather,  stands  in  general 
are  better  than  satisfactory.  There  is  still 
some  acreage  of  L.60-25  stubble  that  is 
weak  here  and  there  around  the  belt  and 
some  acreage  of  L.60-25  stubble  cane  that 
is  weak  here  and  there  around  the  belt 
and  some  acreage  of  early  planted  L.62-96 
earlier  in  the  year. 

There  is  also  some  C.P.  61-37  planted 
early  that  has  not  come  back  after  the 
last  freeze,  and  stands  do  not  look  good 
at  this  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  dry  weather  can  prevail 
so  that  the  whole  crop  can  be  cultivated 
and  fertilized  before  the  end  of  May  or 
early  June.  This  crop  can  still  develop  into 
a  good  one. 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds... 


terbacil  weed  killer 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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GUTHION  keeps 
your  stalks  strong 
with  season-long  control 
of  sugarcane  borers. 

This  year,  keep  your  stalks  strong,  producing  a  maximum 
amount  of  pure  juice  with  a  high  sucrose  content. 

Stop  sugarcane  borers  with  a  low-cost  conventional  or 
ULV  application  of  ©GUTHION  Liquid  Concentrate. 

Remember,  you  can  feed  bagasse  from  treated  sugarcane 
to  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  without  worrying  about  a  residue 
tolerance  problem  as  long  as  you  follow  directions 
in  applying  GUTHION. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  GUTHION  from  your  Chemagro 
dealer.  See  him  right  away! 

Chemagro,  A  Division  of  Baychem  Corporation, 
Box  4913,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120. 
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i       IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


NIXON  PROPOSES  TRADE  REFORM 


President  Nixon  has  proposed  sweep- 
ing trade  legislative  changes  to  Congress. 
Bill  (HR-6767)  is  called  "Trade  Reform 
Act  of  1973"  and  has  been  referred  to 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Au- 
thority relating  to  agricultural  trade  is  not 
specifically  requested  in  bill,  but  Presi- 
dent said  agricultural  trade  barriers  are 
either  tariff  or  non-tariff  in  nature  and 
can  be  dealt  with  under  general  authori- 
ties in  proposed  measure. 

Among  major  proposals  are:  (1)  new 
five-year  authority  to  raise,  reduce  or 
eliminate  U.  S.  trade  tariffs  during  up- 
coming multilateral  trade  negotiations; 
and  (2)  authority  to  grant  relief  to  indus- 
tries and  provide  adjustment  assistance 
to  workers  affected  by  import  competi- 
tion. 

Stanley  Nehmer,  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Resources  and  Trade 
Assistance,  in  a  recent  article  for  the  New 
York  Times  made  the  following  com- 
ments in  regard  to  the  trade  proposal. 

"What  forms  do  nontariff  barriers  take? 
They  are  many  and  varied.  Members  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  have  identified  more  than  800  in- 
dividual barriers.  Among  the  major  types 
are  quantitative  restrictions  such  as  im- 
port quotas  or  embargoes,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  licensing  requirements;  ex- 
port and  domestic  subsidies  or  rebates;  re- 
strictive government  procurement  poli- 
cies; health,  sanitary  and  safety  standards; 
local  content  and  mixing  requirements, 


and  various  charges  on  imports  such  as 
variable  levies,  discriminatory  taxes  and 
border  taxes. 

"Nontariff  barriers  have  become  more 
visible  in  international  trade  as  world  tar- 
iff rates  have  receded  as  a  result  of  suc- 
cessive rounds  of  GATT  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

"The  main  sights  of  the  United  States 
trade  negotiators  are  on  the  nontariff  bar- 
riers of  Japan  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  or  Common  Market. 
In  1972,  our  trade  deficit  with  these  two 
economic  giants  was  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  United  States  trade 
deficit  of  $6.3-billion.  Add  Canada,  and 
the  combined  trade  deficit  of  the  three 
was  in  excess  of  our  over-all  trade  deficit. 

"The  President's  request  for  broad  au- 
thority on  nontariff  barriers  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  the  more  controver- 
sial items  in  the  trade  bill.  The  chances  are 
that  the  most  Congress  would  be  willing 
to  do  would  be  to  authorize  negotiations 
in  this  area  on  an  ad  referendum  basis 
requiring  the  executive  branch  to  submit 
all  agreements  to  Congress  for  approval." 

The  forthcoming  discussions  on  Inter- 
national trade  could  have  an  effect  of} 
sugar  legislation  in  future  years.  Current- 
ly, a  delegation  of  U.  S.  sugar  officials  are 
preparing  to  attend  a  spring  meeting  this 
month  of  the  International  Sugar  Organ- 
ization to  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
The  U.  S.  currently  is  not  a  member  of 
such  organization,  but  does  participate  in 
the  discussions. 
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Springtime  is  the  time  for 

FEN  AC  e!H§ 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  spring  your  fields  may  raise  a  lot  more 
than  cane.  Seedling  Johnson  grass,  and  a 
host  of  other  annual  grasses  and  broadleaf 
weeds  are  always  ready  to  make  a  stand  in 
your  fields.  So  regardless  of  field  moisture 
conditions,  make  it  a  short  spring  for  them 
all  with  a  ground  or  aerial  application  of 
Fenac  Plus  fortified  sugar  cane  herbicide 
. .  .the  easy-to-mix,  safe-to-use  emulsifiable 
weed  controller.  Fenac  Plus  is  the  most 
widely  recommended  material  of  its  kind 
for  use  on  all  varieties  of  sugar  cane... 
plant  and  stubble.  Fenac  Plus. ..the  product 
that  set  the  standards  for  weed  control  in 
sugar  cane... is  available  at  dealers  listed 
in  the  next  column. 
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First  name  in  herbicide  research 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler/Pennsylvania  19002 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company,  Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company,  Bunkie,  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc.,  Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE— Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE— Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE-Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

donaldsonville— B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA— South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE-Millard  Mannina 

Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT— Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE-Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS— Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX— La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

.    (average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 
data  are  available )  9.96 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96%  - 104%  of  Price  Objective) Low  9.56  -  High  10.36 

New  York  Price  on  May  29, 1973 10.20 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  May  29,  1973 9.5360 

New  Orleans  Price  on  May  29, 1973 10.17 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  May  29, 1973 9.5060 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  can  be 
applied  from  either  ground 
or  air. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


E.  C.  Simon  Honored 

Mr.  E.  C.  Simon  was  recently  honored 
at  a  Recognition  Banquet  for  his  many 
years  of  service  to  Agriculture  at  Louisi- 
ana State  University.  Simon,  a  native  of 
New  Iberia,  is  retiring  June  30  after  more 
than  30  years  as  head  of  the  Sugar  Sta- 
tion, a  department  of  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

During  his  career,  Mr.  Simon  has  been 
directly  involved  in  extensive  research 
toward  development  of  new  sugar  cane 
varieties  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
Much  of  the  sugar  station's  work  in  devel- 
oping new  varieties  is  done  under  a  co- 
operative program  between  L.S.U., 
U.S.D.A.,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

In  addition  to  co-authoring  two  experi- 
ment station  bulletins  and  one  bulletin 
published  by  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Simon  has  contributed 
more  than  35  annual  reports  on  new  sugar 
cane  varieties  to  the  League. 

Mr.  Simon,  congratulations  on  a  job 
well  done. 

Angola  Shuts  Down 

The  State  Board  of  Corrections  has  an- 
nounced closure  of  the  Angola  mill  and 
the  going  out  of  the  sugar  cane  business 
altogether.  The  move  came  as  a  result  of 
the  heavy  flooding  on  the  prison  farm- 
land, with  some  of  the  cane  under  ten  feet 
of  water. 

Ross  Maggio,  agri-business  coordinator 
for  the  state  penitentiary,  told  the  board 
he  has  concluded  "by  continuing  to  spend 
money  on  the  sugar  mill  repairs,  which 
will  amount  to  approximately  $200,000, 
we  may  very  well  be  throwing  good  mon- 
ey after  bad." 

This  is  the  second  mill  that  has  closed 
its  doors  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
this  year.  The  Delgado-Albania  factory 
in  Jeanerette  recently  terminated  its  op- 
erations. 


Jeanerette  Sugar  Company 

Randy  Roane,  Jr.  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  organized  cooperative, 
the  Jeanerette  Sugar  Company. 

The  new  co-op  becomes  the  third  such 
venture  in  Iberia  Parish  and  was  the  form- 
er Duhe-Bourgeois  factory,  in  operation 
since  1937.  The  co-op  joins  the  Iberia  co- 
op and  Cajun  co-op  in  the  parish. 

The  Jeanerette  Sugar  Company  has 
been  pledged  185,000  tons  of  cane  for  the 
1973  harvest,  including  part  of  the  total 
formerly  pledged  to  the  recently  phased 
out  Albania  mill. 

Officers  of  the  new  company  include 
St.  Paul  Bourgeois  III,  vice-president;  J. 
P.  Duhe,  treasurer  and  A.  H.  Feske,  Jr., 
secretary  and  office  manager.  Company 
directors  are  Malcolm  Duhe,  Edward 
Zenon,  Bryan  Allain,  Thomas  Duhe,  Wal- 
ter Landry,  and  Clarence  Lemaire. 

New  League  Officers  Named 
Edward  T.  Supple  has  been  selected 
as  the  new  2nd  Vice-President  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Clay  Terry. 
P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.  was  named  as  3rd 
Vice-President.  Our  congratulations  go 
out  to  Mr.  Supple  and  Mr.  deGravelles  on 
their  new  positions. 

Bulletin  Mailing  List 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  is  undergoing  a  re- 
vision of  its  mailing  list.  If  you  should  fail 
to  receive  The  Bulletin  in  the  future, 
please  let  us  know. 

In  case  you're  receiving  more  than  one 
Bulletin,  and  don't  wish  to,  kindly  cut  out 
the  mailing  address  printed  on  the  front 
and  mail  it  to  us.  Please  bear  with  us  dur- 
ing this  inconvenience. 


FOR  SALE:  1966  Thomson  cane  harvester  - 
converted  to  all  hydraulics,  powered  by  CAT 
V-8  $6500.  Contact:  Van  Rogers,  Mereaux, 
La.  70075.  Phone  (504)  279-2740. 
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GUTHION  helps 

Gold  Mine  Plantation  reduce  trash. 


Heavy  infestations  of  sugarcane 
borers  can  kill  cane  tops.  And  when 
tops  die,  it  causes  eyes  to  start 
sprouting  again.  This  merely  slows 
down  maturity,  lowers  sucrose  and 
increases  trash  that  mills  can't  use. 

To  keep  sugarcane  borers 
under  control,  Gold  Mine  Plantation 
of  Edgard,  La.,  relies  heavily  on 
®GUTHION  insecticide.  "The  mills 
can't  use  trash!'  said  Stan  Rodrigue, 
president  and  manager  of  the 
Gold  Mine  Plantation,  Inc.,  "so  we  use 
GUTHION  to  control  the  borer. 


We  have  some  spots  where 
we  could  lose  1 5  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
if  we  didn't  use  GUTHION. 
"For  the  last  two  years  we  have 
been  using  spray,  and  seem  to  be 
getting  better  control!' 

To  help  produce  big  yields  of 
good  sugarcane  treat  your  fields  with 
GUTHION  as  soon  as  borer 
infestations  reach  5  per  cent. 
You  can  order  GUTHION  from  your 
chemical  dealer  or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


73142-1R 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


It  is  again  time  for  the  Annual  Summer 
meeting  of  the  League's  Contact  Commit- 
tee with  the  Scientists  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
Houma  Experiment  Station.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  beginning  at  9:00  in  the 
morning  Friday,  June  22,  1973  at  the 
Municipal  Auditorium,  880  Verret  Street 
in  Houma,  La.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  day  Friday  since  this  is  a  change 
from  usual.  In  past  years  the  meeting  was 
usually  held  on  another  day. 

An  outstanding  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  each  speaker  will  have  some- 
thing of  importance  that  will  be  of  prac- 
tical value.  Most  speakers  on  the  program 
will  have  no  more  than  10  minutes  to  tell 
only  the  meat  of  research  being  conduct- 
ed. The  meeting  will  be  over  by  noon. 
Following  the  meeting  lunch  will  be 
served  at  the  Houma  Station. 

Below  is  a  schedule  of  the  program. 

9:00  A.M.  Call  to  Order  -  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Duhe,  Chairman 
9:05  Announcements— J.  E.  Irvine 

9:10  Canal  Point  Crossing  Pro- 

gram —  N.  I.  James 
9:20  Breeding   and   seedling   se- 

lection —  R.  D.  Breaux 
9:30  Infield  tests-R.  J.  Matherne 

9:40  Natural  maturity  of  varieties 

— B.  L.  Legendre 
9:50  Outfield  tests-H.  P.  Fanguy, 

USDA,    and    M.    Giamalva, 
LSU 
10:00  Release  of  C.P.  65-357-Mr. 

Malcolm  Duhe 
10:15  Coffee  Break 

10:45  Remarks  —  A.  W.  Cooper, 

Deputy  Administrator,  ARS 
11:00  Review  of  insecticide  recom- 

mendations —  R.  D.  Jackson 
11:10  Insecticide  test  results  —  L. 

J.  Charpentier 
11:20  Johnsongrass,  Itchgrass  and 

Brown   Panicum   control   — 
-  R.  W.  Millhollon 
11:35  St.    Augustine    decline    and 

sugar  cane  —  G.  T.  A.  Benda 
11:45  Yield  tests;  effects  of  RSD 

and  mosaic  levels  —  H.  Koike 
11:55  Adjourn  to  Houma  Station 

for  lunch 
LWP.M.  Informal  visits  and  tours 


The  League  is  especially  pleased  that 
Dr.  A.  W.  Cooper,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, A.  R.  S.  will  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  program. 

Of  special  interest  to  every  cane  grower 
will  be  the  information  on  the  release  of 
C.P.  65-357.  Cane  growers  are  always  anx- 
ious for  a  new  variety  of  cane  and  they 
are  aware  that  varieties  are  the  life  blood 
of  the  industry. 

A.S.S.C.T.  Meeting  June  14-15 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  is  the  announcement  and  the 
schedule  of  the  program  of  the  Third  An- 
nual Joint  Meeting,  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana Divisions  of  the  A.S.S.C.T.  A  check  of 
the  program  will  show  that  there  will  be 
many  interesting  papers  for  everyone  in 
the  sugar  business. 

South  African  I.S.S.C.T.  League  Tour 

The  League  is  planning  to  sponsor  a 
Tour  in  conjunction  with  the  I.S.S.C.T. 
South  African  Congress  in  June  of  1974. 
All  details  of  the  tour  have  not  yet  been 
finalized,  but  present  plans  are  to  spend 
at  least  two  days  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the 
way  to  South  Africa,  attend  all  or  some 
part  of  the  Congress  in  South  Africa  then 
travel  either  to  Australia,  Hong  Kong,  or 
Hawaii  around  the  world  on  the  way  back 
home.  Perhaps  an  alternative  return  trip 
through  Europe  could  be  included  into 
the  tour  for  those  who  would  not  like  to 
go  around  the  world.  A  package  plan  with 
prices  should  be  available  within  a  month. 

Charles  R.  Gutekunst  Honored 

Charles  R.  Gutekunst,  son  of  Octave 
Gutekunst,  Factory  Manager  at  Terre- 
bonne Factory,  was  recently  named  win- 
ner of  the  1973  Reynolds  Aluminum  Prize 
for  Architectural  Students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southwestern,  Louisiana.  Charles 
won  the  prize  with  a  concept  of  an  air  re- 
search lot.  His  design,  along  with  those 
of  winners  of  other  schools  of  architec- 
ture in  the  U.S.,  will  be  entered  in  a  na- 
tional competition.  The  national  award 
carries  with  it  a  $2500  award  for  the  stu- 
dent and  an  equal  amount  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Congratulations  go  to  Charles  R. 
Gutekunst. 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Harry  T.  Vaughn,  Sr.,  a  noted  leader  in 
the  sugar  industry  for  many  years,  passed 
away  on  May  20th  after  a  long  illness.  Mr. 
Vaughn  has  recently  served  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  U.  S.  Sugar 
Corporation,  the  largest  sugar  producer 
in  the  state  of  Florida.  He  was  a  native  of 
Bayou  Black,  Houma,  Louisiana  and  at- 
tended LSU  and  graduated  from  Tulane 
University.  Mrs.  Vaughn  is  a  native  of 
New  Iberia,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Vaughn  was  recognized  in  1972  as 
the  Sugar  Man  of  the  Year  and  received 
the  annual  Dyer  Memorial  Award.  His 
leadership  in  the  sugar  industry  for  more 
than  forty  years  will  be  missed. 

SENATE  AG  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
NEW  FARM  BILL 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  recently  reported  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973.  As  of  this  writing  the  bill  is  expected 
to  receive  speedy  consideration  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  which 
authorizes  programs  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  wool  and  dairy  expires  at 
the  end  of  1973.  While  many  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Committee  recom- 
mend an  extension  of  the  1970  Act  and 
Secretary  Butz,  speaking  for  the  Adminis- 
tration, recommended  an  extension  with 
a  phase-out  of  payments  over  the  next 
four  years,  the  Committee  unanimously 
reported  a  new  type  of  farm  bill.  The  bill 
as  reported  makes  some  major  changes  in 
programs  for  dairy  products.  The  new  ap- 
proach however,  covers  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  cotton.  In  essence,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  target  price  for  these  commodi- 
ties. 

If  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
marketing  year,  for  each  commodity,  the 
price  in  the  market  place  is  equal  to  or 
above  the  target  price,  no  payments 
would  be  made.  The  target  price  repre- 
sents 70%  of  parity  and  would  increase 
yearly  in  the  same  relationship  as  cost  of 


production  increases.  If  the  average  price 
for  the  first  five  months  is  less  than  the 
target  price  payments  would  be  made  to 
the  farmer  for  the  difference  on  specified 
acreages  and  yields.  Price  supports  for 
the  commodities  would  be  set  at  levels 
lower  than  the  target  price.  Administra- 
tion officials  have  been  predicting  for 
quite  some  time  that  market  prices  for 
agricultural  commodities  will  remain 
high.  The  Senate  Committee  in  reporting 
the  bill  states  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future  and  achieve  the  twin  goals,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  providing  domestic  consum- 
ers with  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  and  on  the 
other  hand,  of  protecting  farm  prices  and 
income  your  Committee  has  designed  this 
bill.  It  envisions  an  expanding  agricultur- 
al production.  It  is  designed  to  assure  con- 
sumers a  continuous  abundant  supply  of 
food  and  fiber.  It  protects  the  interests 
of  consumers  and  taxpayers.  It  provides 
the  flexibility  so  necessary  to  meet  our 
expanding  world  market  needs.  It  will 
strengthen  the  Nation's  economy.  It  is  de- 
signed to  minimize  government  costs.  It 
is  market  oriented.  It  is  purely  voluntary. 
It  imposes  no  controls  on  the  production 
of  the  crops  covered  in  the  Act.  It  pro- 
vides the  flexibility  necessary  to  remove 
the  heavy  hand  of  government  in  the  farm 
operation.  It  provides  for  the  independ- 
ence of  agriculture.  It  breaks  away  from 
the  programs  of  the  past.  It  puts  decision 
making  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  It  pro- 
vides farmers  with  the  utmost  of  flexibili- 
ty. It  will  permit  family  farms  to  prosper 
and  grow.  And  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  it  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  farm 
income  of  this  Nation's  farmers. 

"The  consumers  and  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  and  the  American  economy 
will  all  benefit  from  the  enactment  of  this 
farm  program.  ._,^. 

"We  ask  only  that  our  farmers  not  be 
asked  to  bear  the  entire  risk  of  unforeseen 
developments  that  would  be  devastating 
to  the  agricultural  community." 
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FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

For  Sale— 3  Nabors  chain  net  cane  trailers 
each  with  2-16  foot  compartments.  One 
equipped  with  air  brakes.  1969  Chevrolet 
Cab  and  Chassis  with  air  brakes,  6500  miles. 
1967  GMC  Cabin  Chassis,  15,600  miles.  Con- 
tact Andrew  Gay,  Route  1,  Box  710,  Plaque- 
mine,  La.  70764.  Phone  (504)  687-3639. 

For  Sale— 45  tractors,  various  makes,  models, 
and  sizes.  High  and  low  clearance.  Includes 
A-C  D-21's,  Case  830  and  1030's,  JD  4010 
and  4020,  D-17's,  etc.  Also  5  UC  tractors 
with  Thompson  loaders.  Contact  Southdown 
Land  Co.  P.  O.  Box  871,  Houma,  La.  Phone 
(504)  872-6130. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  37YZ  KVA  Allis  Chalmers 
transformers— 460  to  230  volts.  Equipped 
with  disconnects  for  each  transformer.  Con- 
tact: P.O.  Box  258,  Youngsville,  La.  70592. 
Phone  (318)  856-5316. 

FOR  SALE:  1970  Thomson  Golden  Harvester 
-excellent  condition.  Phone  (504)  369-6350. 
WANTED:  Overseer  for  300  acre  cane 
quota  farm.  Write,  giving  qualifications,  etc. 
to  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 

FOR  SALE:  Cameco  1971  Model  H-7000 
Cane  Harvester  with  Cameco  Box  Topper, 
Top  flight  of  chain.  Excellent  Condition, 
$18,000.  Robert  DeFelice,  Thibodaux,  La. 
70301  Phone:  (504)  446-1185. 

FOR  SALE-J  and  L  cane  harvester  $9000, 
two  shavers,  and  other  misc.  equipt.  Contact: 
Rosa  Plantation,  P.O.  Box  133,  Rosa,  La. 
71364. 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  .  LIVESTOCK  . .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box  488,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Phone:  369-3431 


LOUISIANA  SUGAR  MILL 

REPRESENTATIVE 

WANTED 

Well  established  power  trans- 
mission company  with  South- 
ern-based warehouse  is  seeking 
an  experienced  sales  represen- 
tative familiar  with  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  cane  industry. 
Top  quality  products  include 
competitive  foreign  sugar  mill 
chain,  malleable  chain,  roller 
chain,  mounted  bearings  and 
future  items  to  be  researched. 
Must  be  prepared  to  handle  ac- 
counts he  has  already  estab- 
lished as  well  as  develop  new 
business.  Please  send  lines  car- 
ried and  number  of  mills  called 
on.  Reply  to  1-A,  The  Sugar 
Bulletin. 


QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    Its  even 
tougher  than  the  World 
tM»&      War  II  Quonset 
and  costs  less  than 
a  good  pole  barn. 

^     Write  us  for  details. 


J 


%  •  ""V 


MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,  Louisiana  70788 
Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 

Authorized  Quonset  Dealer 


Quonset 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


t     '       ■         Mm 


Wsm 


than  weeds... 


try  SINBAR 

m        terbacil  weed  killer 


® 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


SPUE 


"EG.  U.  S.  PAT  OFF 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE 

THIRD  ANNUAL  JOINT  MEETING 

FLORIDA  AND  LOUISIANA  DIVISIONS 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  SUGAR  CANE  TECHNOLOGISTS 

Holiday  Inn  South 

Pensacola,  Florida 

June  14-15,  1973 

June  14,  1973 

8:30  A.M.  Registration Hotel  Lobby 

Coffee Crown  Room 

10:30  A.M.  Plenary  Session Castille  and  Toledo  Rooms 

Welcome P.  M.  Mclntyre 

President  Florida  Division 

Welcome Connie  Melancon 

President  Louisiana  Division 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  and  its  Problems James  H.  Thibaut 

President,  American  Sugar  Cane  League 

The  Florida  Sugar  Industry  and  its  Problems Nelson  Fairbanks 

Vice  President,  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League 

General  Secretary-Treasurer's  Report Denver  T.  Loupe 

General  Business 

June  14— Afternoon  Session 
2:00  P.M.  Joint  Meeting  of  Agricultural  and 

Manufacturing  Sections Castille  and  Toledo  Rooms 

Edwin  R.  Rice,  Chairman,  Agricultural  Section 

Florida  Division,  Presiding 
Problems  in  Implementing  a  Cut-Load  Harvesting  System  —  J.  E. 
Clayton  and  W.  C.  Hedick,  Jr. 

Mechanical  Harvesting  and  its  Effect  on  the  Factory  at  Talisman 
Sugar  Corporation,  Belle  Glade,  Florida  —  J.  Castro  and  J.  Balderi. 
The  A.  Duda  &  Sons  Mechanical  Furrow  Stalk  Chopper  —  Gene 
Dodgen. 

Evaluation  of  Pre-Harvest,  Foliar  Applied  Chemicals  for  Sucrose  En- 
hancement in  Florida  Sugar  Cane  —  J.  R.  Orsenigo  and  S.  L.  Hook. 
Chemical  Ripeners  for  Sugar  Cane  in  Louisiana  —  B.  L.  Legendre. 
Sucrose  Enchancement  with  Polaris  in  Sugarcane  —  K.  R.  Frost,  Jr. 
Fallow  Flooding  for  Control  of  Johnsongrass  in  Sugar  Cane:  Effect  of 
an  Energy  Source  (Bagasse)  and  Time  and  Depth  of  Flooding  —  J.  F. 
Parr,  M.  M.  Mayeux,  C.  R.  Camp,  and  R.  B.  Carroll. 
Metribuzin  for  Preemergence  Weed  Control  in  Sugar  Cane  —  R.  W. 
Millhollon. 

The  Use  of  Chemical  Herbicides  to  Control  Rhizome  Johnsongrass  in 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  —  E.  R.  Stamper. 
6:30-8:30      "Attitude  Adjustment  at  Holiday  Inn  South" 

June  15:  Morning  Session 

9:00  A.M.  Agricultural  Section Toledo  Room 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Chairman,  Agricultural  Section,  Louisiana  Division, 

Presiding. 

Production  of  True  Seed  from  Basic  Lines  of  Saccharum  and  Related 

Genera  in  New  Crosses  at  Houma,  Louisiana  —  P.  H.  Dunckelman. 

A  new  Method  of  Synchronization  of  Flowering  in  Sugar  Cane  —  E. 

D.  Paliatseas. 

Selection  of  High  Sucrose  Experimental  Clones  from  Single  Stool 

Brix  Data  —  C.  A.  Richard  and  M.  T.  Henderson. 
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C.P.  65-357,  A  Potential  New  Sugarcane  Variety  for  Louisiana  —  H. 

P.  Fanguy. 

Combining  Mosaic  Resistance  and  High  Yield  in  Louisiana  Sugar 

Cane  Varieties  —  R.  D.  Breaux  and  P.  H.  Dunckelman. 

Mixed  Infections  of  Sugar  Cane  with  Sugar  Cane  Mosaic  Virus  and 

Maize  Dwarf  Mosaic  Virus  —  H.  Hoike. 

The  Recovery  of  Sugar  Cane  from  Infection  with  Sugar  Cane  Mosaic 

Virus:  Variety  Co.  285  and  Strain  D  -  G.  T.  A.  Benda. 

Date  of  Planting  on  Yield  of  Sugar  Canes  Infected  with  Mosaic  —  R. 

J.  Steib  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton. 

Diseases  of  Seed  Pieces:  Isolation,  Identification  and  Pathogenicity 

Studies  -  S.  M.  Yang. 

Evaluation  of  Sugar  Cane  (Saccharum  sp.)  Selections  for  Eye  Spot 

Resistance  —  J.  D.  Miller. 

June  15:  Morning  Session 

9:00  A.M.  Manufacturing  Section Castille  Room 

F.  J.  Blanchard,  Chairman,  Manufacturing  Section,  Louisiana  Division, 

Presiding. 

Frost  vs.  Cane  Juice  Acidity  —  Cane  Supply  Line  Inspection  —  James 

C.  P.  Chen,  Robert  W.  Picou  and  G.  T.  Blanchard. 

Evaluation  of  Post-Freeze  Cane  Juice  Quality  —  James  C.  P.  Chen  and 

John  J.  J.  Chen. 

Solid  State  Controls  for  Sugar  Centrifugals  at  Glades  Sugar  House  — 

A.  L.  Ballard  and  L.  Gandia. 

Solid  State  Centrifugals  Battery  Sequencer  at  Glades  Sugar  House  — 

A.  L.  Ballard  and  L.  Gandia. 

"Automation."  —  G.  Aleman,  A.  Arvesu  and  C.  Reynoldos. 

The  Apparent  Purity  and  the  Exhaustion  of  the  Final  Molasses  — 

Armando  Acosta. 

Particulate  Sampling  in  a  Louisiana  Cane  Mill  —  Chester  C.  Watson. 

The  Aspects  Which  Affect  Clarification  and  the  Remedies  Used  at 

Greenwood  Factory,  La.  —  Gary  J.  Labat. 

Pneumatic  Conveying  of  Bulk  Bagasse  in  Louisiana  —  Albert  I.  Guidry. 

June  15:  Afternoon  Session 

1:30  P.M.  Joint  Meeting  of  Agricultural  and 

Manufacturing  Sections Castille  and  Toledo  Rooms 

Enrique  R.  Arias,  Chairman,  Manufacturing  Section,  Florida  Division, 

Presiding 

Effects  of  Inter-Row  Spacing  on  Sugar  Cane  Yields  in  Louisiana  — 

R.  J.  Matherne. 

Maintaining  Maximum  Yields  with  Skip  Planting  —  J.  W.  Beardsley. 

Yields  and  Nutrient  Content  of  Roots  and  Below-Ground  Stubble  as 

Related  to  Fertilization  of  Sugar  Cane  and  Soil  Variation  —  L.  E. 

Golden. 

Leaf  Sheaths  and  the  Germination  of  Young  Axillary  Buds  in  Sugar 

Cane  -  G.  T.  A.  Benda. 

Estimating  Total  Leaf  Area  in  Sugar  Cane  Varieties  —  J.  E.  Irvine. 

Florida  Sugar  Cane  Attacked  by  White  Grubs  —  T.  E.  Summers. 

Mass  Rearing  the  Sugar  Cane  Borer  —  R.  D.  Jackson. 

L  60-14,  A  Tropical  Sugar  Cane  Variety  —  M.  Coronel,  F.  Chui  and 

S.  J.  P.  Chilton. 

The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Certain  Varieties  of  Sugar  Cane  in  the  Rio 

Grande  Valley  —  K.  A.  Sund  and  A.  Smith. 
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Twice  a  year... every  year... 
your  cane  fields  need 

FEN  AC  PM 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  fall:  As  soon  as  you  plant, 
winterize  your  fields  with  a  30- 
to  36-inch  band  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide  over  the 
rows.  You  get  a  winter's  worth  of 
protection  against  broadleafs 
and  grasses.  ..and  your  cane 
gets  a  better  start  come  spring. 
You  also  save  time,  money  and 
labor  for  cultivations. 


Next  spring:  A  ground  or  aerial 
application  of  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  puts  you 
a  step  ahead  of  seedling  John- 
songrass,  spring  grasses  and 
broadleaf  weeds.  Fenac  Plus  is 
not  only  safe  to  use,  it  is  the  weed 
control  material  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  in  all  vari- 
eties of  cane . . .  plant  and  stubble. 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 

Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 

Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 
Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE 

Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 

Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT 

Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


<$ME(8> 


® 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


Acquisitions  Div-    • 

L°"Ji3iana  statu  rr„"°"'    Zcri-^  Dept. 

,—,,       LSI!  UUARY-OR 

Ine  JSugar 
Bulletin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  10.12 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96% -104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.72  -  High  10.52 

New  York  Price  on  June  12, 1973 10.30 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  12,  1973 9.6007 

New  Orleans  Price  on  June  12,  1973 10.27 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  12,  1973 9.5707 


In    This  Issue 

Up  Front  With  the  League 

Wage  and  Price  Hearing,  Hicks  Resigns  —  Jackson  Hired, 
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In  Washington  With  Horace  Godfrey  7 

The  Future  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 

by  James  H.  Thibaut r 8 

Florida  Has  Record  Crop  12 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 


rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  can  be 
applied  from  either  ground 
or  air. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Wage  and  Price  Hearing 

Farm  workers  representatives  recom- 
mended a  wage  of  $3.53  at  the  Wage 
Hearings  held  June  5  in  Houma.  P.  J. 
deGravelles,  Jr.,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  League  and  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bur- 
eau Federation,  recommended  a  10^  per 
hour  increase  for  all  operators  of  me- 
chanical equipment,  and  a  5^  per  hour 
rise  for  all  other  workers. 

The  hearing  started  at  9:30  a.m.  and 
finally  came  to  a  close  at  8:15  that  eve- 
ning. Mr.  deGravelles  said,  "Under  our 
recommendations,  rates  would  be  from 
55  to  75  cents  an  hour  more  than  the 
minimum  rates  now  prescribed  for  other 
agricultural  workers  in  the  United  States 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act". 

He  further  stated,  "The  minimum  rate 
for  our  most  unskilled  workers  would  ex- 
ceed the  current  minimum  rate  for  all  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  workers  in  the 
U.S.  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
by  25  cents  per  hour." 

The  hearing  was  well  attended.  The 
Southern  Mutual  Help  Association  and 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butchers  Workmen  of  North  American, 
AFL-CIO  were  self-proclaimed  spokes- 
men for  workers.  Growers  were  heavily 
attacked  by  several  priests,  nuns,  and  so- 
cial workers  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
workers. 

One  of  the  most  heated  cross  examina- 
tions of  the  day  came  when  Dr.  Joe 
Campbell,  agricultural  economist  at 
Louisiana  State  University  presented  a 
study  of  costs  and  returns  in  the  produc- 


tion of  sugar  cane.  Dr.  Campbell  sub- 
mitted the  study  in  the  record  in  an  ef- 
fort to  save  time,  but  was  questioned  at 
length  by  attorney  Benjamin  Smith  and 
Father  William  Crumbley.  Smith  asked 
Dr.  Campbell  if  he  received  any  funds 
from  the  League  or  any  grower  for  con- 
ducting this  study.  Dr.  Campbell  replied, 
"I  have  never  received  any  funds,  and 
this  is  a  by-product  of  the  work  we  rou- 
tinely do."  Smith  then  asked  Dr.  Camp- 
bell why  a  copy  of  this  study  was  not 
given  to  the  Southern  Mutual  Help  As- 
sociation. Dr.  Campbell  answered,  "Be- 
cause they  never  asked  me  for  it."  Mr. 
Smith  then  decided  to  sit  down. 

The  wage  determination  is  expected  to 
be  issued  before  October  1,  1973. 

F.  Neal  Bolton,  general  manager  of 
Caldwell  Sugar  Cooperative,  testified 
concerning  the  price  of  sugar  cane.  Bol- 
ton expressed  that  the  cutting  off  of  na- 
tural gas  to  13  mills  last  winter  caused 
losses  of  $1,141,819.  Paul  G.  Borron,  Jr., 
the  League's  attorney,  told  the  agricul- 
ture hearing  officers  that  the  "industry  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power"  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  shutdown.  This  includes 
asking  for  a  snecial  priority  to  allow  proc- 
essors of  perishable  foods  to  receive  nat- 
ural gas  when  an  emergency  arises. 

Hicks  Resigns  —  Jackson  Hired 

A  new  man  has  been  hired  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  resignation  of  agron- 
omist Earl  Hicks.  Earl  had  been  with 
the  League  since  July  of  1966,  and  de- 
cided earlier  this  year  to  go  into  cane 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Dr.  Joe  Campbell  testifying  at  the  Houma  Wage  Hearing. 


P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.  and  Kenneth  Kahao,  who   represented   the    American    Sugar 
Cane  League  and  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  the  Wage  Hearing. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


The  Crop  Looks  Better 

Borers 

Heat  Treating 


The  crop  took  a  new  and  better  ap- 
pearance about  May  20.  Most  of  the  old 
and  poor  stubble  had  been  destroyed 
and  with  the  exception  of  L.62-96  other 
varieties  had  sucker ed.  More  importantly, 
the  effects  of  herbicides  became  apparent 
and  the  crop  was  materially  improved  in 
appearance. 

Although  stands  are  generally  satis- 
factory around  the  belt,  there  are  some 
weak  stands  of  early  planted  C.P.  61-37 
and  L.62-96.  There  are  also  some  weak 
stands  of  both  plant  and  stubble  fields 
wherever  high  water  stayed  on  cane  long 
enough  to  do  damage  but  not  long  enough 
to  totally  destroy  the  stands.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  growers  in  several  par- 
ishes who  lost  as  much  as  one-half  of  their 
good  acreage  to  water.  In  some  cases  old 
stubble  was  kept  to  replace  some  of  this 
acreage.  Growers  in  St.  Mary,  Terre- 
bonne, and  Assumption  Parishes  suffered 
more  water  damage  than  elsewhere  in  the 
belt.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  stands  are 
not  as  good  this  year  as  for  the  crops  1970, 
1971,  or  1972.  However,  stands  are  good 
enough  that  with  good  weather  condi- 
tions the  crop  can  develop  into  a  good 
one. 

Borers 

According  to  Dr.  James  Sanford,  En- 
tomologist, at  the  Houma  Station  there 
are  very  few  dead  hearts  showing  in  the 
Houma  area  and  a  report  from  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Viator,  Consulting  Entomologist, 
borers  are  about  10  days  late  in  the  Teche 
or  Western  area.  There  are  a  few  dead 
hearts   showing  in  other  areas  but  far 


fewer  in  number  than  this  time  last  year. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Shaffer,  Vice-President  in 
charge  of  agriculture  for  South  Coast 
Corporation,  indicated  dead  hearts  are 
beginning  to  show  on  some  of  South 
Coast  properties. 

A  good  borer  control  program  can  do 
much  to  increase  cane  yields  and  improve 
both  sucrose  and  purity.  This  has  been 
shown  not  only  with  well  planned  experi- 
ments by  scientists  of  L.S.U.  and  the 
U.S.D.A.  but  by  individual  growers  and 
groups  of  growers.  Several  years  ago 
while  on  a  survey  to  determine  freeze 
damage  cane  in  and  around  the  Breaux 
Bridge-St.  Martinville  area,  the  writer 
along  with  Mr.  Simon  Melancon,  a  cane 
grower  of  Breaux  Bridge,  Mr.  Boland 
Hetert,  then  manager  of  the  Breaux 
Bridge  Sugar  Cooperative,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Andrepont,  County  Agent,  St.  Martin 
Parish,  became  alarmed  at  the  large  num- 
ber of  borers  found  while  splitting  cane 
lengthwise  to  determine  freeze  damage. 
The  Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Cooperative 
became  concerned  by  this  heavy  borer  in- 
festation and  encouraged  many  of  their 
members  to  put  into  practice  a  good  borer 
control  program.  The  group  got  together 
with  a  Consulting  Entomologist  to  assist 
them  and  the  area  has  enjoyed  far  better 
borer  control.  Sucrose  and  purity  have 
also  improved  since  that  time.  However, 
there  has  not  been  any  great  amount  of 
improvement  in  the  borer  infestation  in 
the  lower  or  the  St.  Martinville  part  of  the 
Parish.  Not  many  growers  in  the  St.  Mar- 
tinville area  have  used  an  insecticide  pro- 
continued  on  page  14) 
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IN  WASHINGTON  WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORT 


Amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act  were  debated  and  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
June  6th.  The  Committee  Bill  (Dent  Bill) 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  was 
amended  prior  to  reporting  to  continue 
the  provisions  of  section  13  (b)  (15)  which 
gives  an  overtime  exemption  for  process- 
ing of  sugar.  The  Dent  Bill,  however, 
would  have  phased  out  sections  7  (c)  and 
7  (d)  which  provided  exemptions  from 
overtime  for  a  specified  number  of  hours 
and  weeks  for  seasonal  industries  and  for 
processing  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Both  13  (b)  (15)  and  7  (c)  and  (d)  were  im- 
portant to  the  sugar  industry  and  other 
agricultural  enterprises. 

An  effort  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  pass  a  Substitute  Bill  sponsored 
by  Waggonner  (D),  Fuqua  (D),  Erlenborn 
(R),  Quie  (R),  and  Anderson  (R).  This  Sub- 
stitute was  referred  to  as  the  Erlenborn 
Substitute  and  had  the  backing  of 
the  Administration  and  many  Southern 
Democrats.  The  Substitute  would  have 
continued  sections  13  (b)  (15),  7  (c)  and  7 
(d)  and  would  have  given  a  more  favor- 
able wage  scale  to  agricultural  workers 
and  certain  other  workers  covered  by 
minimum  wage  in  1966. 

A  similar  Substitute  was  adopted  by  the 
House  last  year,  but  never  became  law 
because  of  failure  to  reach  agreement  on 
action  by  the  conferees.  The  Substitute 
failed  to  carry  in  the  House  this  year  by 
a  vote  of  218  to  199.  An  all-out  effort 
was  made  by  Union  lobbyists  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  to  defeat  the  Sub- 
stitute. The  Administration  along  with 
agricultural,  retail  and  other  business  or- 
ganizations worked  diligently  to  obtain 
approval  of  the  Substitute.  The  vote  by 
members  from  Louisiana  and  Florida  was 
as  follows:  (A  yes  vote  is  considered  as 
favorable  to  agriculture  and  sugar),  Loui- 
siana: Voting  yes  —  Hebert,  Waggonner 
and  Treen;  Voting  no  —  Boggs,  Passman, 
Breaux,  and  Long;  Not  voting  —  Rarick. 


Florida:  Voting  yes  —  Sikes,  Fuqua,  Chap- 
pell,  Gunter,  Young,  Haley,  Frey,  Bafalis, 
Rogers,  and  Burke;  Voting  no  —  Bennett, 
Gibbons,  Lehman,  Pepper,  and  Fascell. 

After  defeat  of  the  Erlenborn  Substi- 
tute, efforts  were  made  to  amend  the 
Dent  Bill  section  by  section  to  make  it 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Er- 
lenborn Substitute.  All  such  efforts  failed 
except  to  continue  provisions  of  7  (c)  and 
7  (d).  This  amendment  carried  by  a  vote 
of  251  to  163,  thereby  continuing  the 
overtime  exemption  in  present  law  for 
seasonal  industries  and  agricultural  proc- 
essing. Votes  by  Louisiana  and  Florida 
members  were  as  follows:  (A  yes  vote  is 
considered  favorable  to  agriculture  and 
sugar),  Louisiana:  Voting  yes  —  Boggs, 
Treen,  Waggonner,  Passman,  Rarick, 
Breaux,  and  Long;  Not  voting  —  Hebert. 
Florida:  Voting  yes  —  Sikes,  Fuqua,  Ben- 
nett, Chappell,  Gunter,  Young,  Gibbons, 
Haley,  Frey,  Bafalis,  Rogers,  and  Burke; 
Voting  no  —  Lehman,  Pepper,  and  Fas- 
cell. 

Congressman  Waggoner  of  Louisiana 
was  a  major  leader  in  the  effort  to  get  ap- 
proval of  the  Substitute  and  after  that 
failed,  he  was  instrumental  in  restoring 
the  provisions  of  sections  7  (c)  and  7  (d). 

Hearings  on  Amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  were  held  in  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  on  June  6  and 
7.  It  is  expected  that  Senate  action  will  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  June. 

Congressman  Gillis  Long  believes  the 
complete  overtime  exemption  for  sugar 
cane  processing  employees  in  Section  13 
(b)(15)  will  be  retained.  This  means  that 
if  the  Senate  eliminates  this  exemption, 
then  the  House  conferees  must  convince 
the  Senate  conferees  to  agree  with  the 
House  bill's  retention  of  Section  (13)  (b) 
(15).  Congressman  Long  thinks  the  House 
conferees  will  "stand  pat"  on  retention  of 
Section  13  (b)(15). 
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The  Future  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 


(Talk  by  James  H.  Thibaut,  President 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  at 
American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists Meetings,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
June  14,  1973.) 

A  trait  common  to  most  humans  is  our 
inability  to  view  problems  and  opportun- 
ities with  a  proper  perspective.  We  are 
usually  so  involved  in  dealing  with  our 
problems  that  we  get  a  distorted  picture 
of  our  present  situation  and  the  outlook 
for  our  future. 

In  preparing  for  this  talk,  I  first  made  a 
list  of  problems  of  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry.  After  the  list  was  completed,  I 
felt  that  I  should  look  for  another  occupa- 
tion. 

Then,  I  made  a  list  of  things  which  en- 
courage me  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  I  felt  better. 
My  perspective  had  been  restored. 

Things  I  Worry  About 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  I  worry 
about.  First,  the  Sugar  Act,  which  plays 
a  large  in  controlling  the  destiny  of  the 
sugar  industry,  expires  at  the  end  of  next 
year.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Congress 
will  amend  and  extend  the  Act.  But  I  wor- 
ry about  whether  the  new  provisions  with 
respect  to  marketing  quotas,  proportion- 
ate shares,  and  the  sugar  price  will  allow 
my  industry  to  survive  and  prosper. 

State  and  federal  regulations  on  the 
control  of  air  and  water  pollution  concern 
me.  The  technical  aspects  of  reducing 
pollution  and  the  costs  involved  can  cre- 
ate insomnia. 

But  we  can  make  use  of  our  sleepless 
nights  by  reading  the  257  pages  of  fine 
print  which  constitute  the  regulations  is- 
sued under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  After  several  readings  of  these 
regulations,  you  may  have  a  vague  under- 
standing of  what  you  read  and  a  clear 
understanding   that   some   requirements 


make  no  sense.  Compliance  with  them 
will  be  costly  and  will  not  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees. 

Speaking  of  employees,  I  can  be  a  wor- 
ry wart  about  them,  both  factory  and  farm 
employees.  Are  enough  technical  people 
being  trained  for  our  future  needs?  Will 
we  be  able  to  attract  enough  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  workers  to  meet  our  fu- 
ture needs? 

When  we  run  short  of  things  to  worry 
about,  we  can  always  turn  our  attention 
to  the  weather.  In  this  area,  we  have 
a  wide  variety  of  choices.  We  can 
choose  hurricanes,  excessive  rains,  floods, 
droughts,  freezes,  or  you  name  it. 

A  relatively  new  worry  for  all  of  us  is 
the  energy  crisis.  Will  Louisiana  cane  fac- 
tories have  natural  gas  in  future  process- 
ing seasons  or  must  we  shift  to  some  other 
fuel?  If  gas  becomes  unavailable,  will  an 
alternative  fuel  be  available?  Can  we  af- 
ford the  ever  increasing  cost  of  natural 
gas  and  other  fuels? 

The  processing  capacity  of  cane  factor- 
ies is  of  real  concern  to  both  processors 
and  cane  growers.  The  cost  of  building  a 
new  factory  is  prohibitive.  The  cost  of  ex- 
panding the  capacity  of  an  existing  fac- 
tory is  rapidly  becoming  almost  prohibi- 
tive. 

In  Louisiana,  we  are  continually  losing 
good  cane  land  to  other  uses,  such  as  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  residential. 
This  bothers  me.  When  we  compensate 
for  such  losses  by  bringing  new  land  into 
cane  production,  this  usually  involves  an 
expenditure  for  clearing  and  draining. 
The  expenditure  is  heavy  and  so  is  the 
land  in  most  cases. 

The  last  of  my  worries  I'll  mention  ( not 
the  last  I  have)  is  the  continuous  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  cane  farmers.  Norm- 
ally, when  a  cane  grower  quits  farming, 
his  land  is  taken  over  by  a  neighboring 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 
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than  weeds... 


try  SINBAR 

Jr        terbacil  weed  killer 
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Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

farmer.  This  is  usually  good  for  the  neigh- 
bor because  it  gives  him  a  more  efficient 
size  farming  operation.  But,  looking  at 
the  total  picture,  the  reduction  in  number 
of  farmers  tends  to  lessen  our  industry's 
influence  in  the  State  Legislature,  in  Con- 
gress, and  elsewhere. 

Things  Which  Encourage  Me 

Now,  I'll  tell  you  things  which  encour- 
age me.  First,  I  get  much  comfort  from 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry.  There  were  many  times 
during  the  last  178  years  when  the  indus- 
try faced  problems  more  severe  than 
those  we  now  face,  and  yet  the  industry 
survived. 

I  find  solace  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  the  various  groups  interested  in 
the  Sugar  Act.  This  includes  all  segments 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  and  the 
industrial  sugar  users,  who  buy  three- 
fourths  of  the  sugar  sold  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  we  will  succeed  in  1974, 
as  we  did  in  1971,  in  getting  a  new  Sugar 
Act  which  will  be  good  for  all  of  us  and 
the  sugar  consumers. 

In  a  broader  area,  there  is  reason  for  all 
of  us  to  be  happy  and  optimistic  about 
the  growing  cooperation  among  varied 
agricultural  groups  of  the  United  States. 
One  demonstration  of  this  cooperation  is 
the  formation  and  growth  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Institute.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion formed  in  1970  by  the  Florida  Sugar 
Cane  League,  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  and  just  a  few  other  agricultural 
people.  The  National  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute's sole  function  is  to  do  a  public  re- 
lations job  for  American  Agriculture. 
Many  other  farm  groups  are  now  parti- 
cipating. Even  more  encouraging  is  the 
fact  that  many  agricultural  suppliers  are 
now  a  part  of  this  movement.  The  success 
of  this  movement  is  vital  to  all  of  us  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  activities.  We  repre- 
sent a  dwindling  percentage  of  the  total 
U.S.  population,  and  it  is  important  to  us 
that  the  general  public  understands  that 
food  does  not  originate  in  the  grocery 
stores. 

Last  year,  the  sugar  people  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  and  the  cotton  people 
demonstrated  what  cooperation  can  do 


when  we  persuaded  Congress  not  to  en- 
act some  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
amendments  which  were  advocated  by 
labor  unions  and  which  would  have  crip- 
pled the  sugar  and  cotton  industries. 

While  on  the  subject  of  cooperation,  I 
must  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
great  degree  of  cooperation,  in  many 
areas,  that  exists  between  the  Florida  and 
Louisiana  sugar  industries.  The  vehicles 
for  many  of  our  joint  efforts  are  the  Flor- 
ida Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  And,  of  course,  an- 
other important  such  vehicle  is  this  so- 
ciety, the  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists.  I  urge  that  you  continue 
your  good  work. 

Another  source  of  encouragement  to 
those  of  us  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try is  our  excellent  research  program.  I 
think  you  in  Florida  can  make  a  similar 
statement.  Much  of  our  research  involves 
cooperative  participation  between  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Lou- 
isiana Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  we  benefit  from  the 
free  exchange  of  information  among  all 
cane  areas  of  the  world.  I  don't  think  I  am 
immodest  for  thinking  we  also  contribute 
toward  that  exchange  of  ideas. 

A  contributing  factor  toward  a  bright 
outlook  for  all  of  us  in  the  sugar  business 
is  the  steady  increase  in  sugar  consump- 
tion, in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world.  This  increase  is  due  not  only  to 
population  growth  but  to  an  increase  in 
per  capita  consumption,  particularly  out- 
side the  United  States.  |t  is  remarkable 
that  there  has  apparently  been  a  slight 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  in  spite  of  all 
the  spurious  attacks  on  stigar. 

To  the  young  people  in  the  audience,  I 
want  to  say  you  do  more  to  give  a  rose- 
colored  tint  to  my  glasses  than  anything 
else.  Your  faith  in  the  sugar  industry  gives 
me  courage  and  makes  me  confident 
about  our  industry's  future. 

If  you  young  people  haven't  already 
learned,  you  will  learn  that  sugar  people 
are  a  special  breed.  The  generations  of 
sugar  men  who  preceded  us  were  men  of 
character  who  met  and  conquered  adver- 
sity and  continued  building  and  improv- 
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ing  their  industry.  Those  of  us  presently 
wrestling  with  the  problems  of  sugar  are 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  example  of  our 
predecessors.  I'm  sure  you  younger  peo- 
ple who  pick  up  where  we  leave  off  will 
continue  the  tradition  of  building  and  im- 
proving your  industry. 

I'm  certain  the  young  people  already 
know  that  sugar  people  not  only  work 
hard,  but  we  play  hard,  too.  There  is  lots 
of  fun  in  the  sugar  business.  It's  not  all 
problems. 

Future  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry 

Now  that  I  have  the  preliminaries  out 
of  the  way,  I  shall  devote  my  remarks  to 
the  subject  assigned  me,  The  Future  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 

Louisiana  will  continue  to  grow  and 
process  sugar  cane.  Why?  Because  we 
have  about  500,000  acres  of  cropland  that 
are  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
sugar  can  than  any  other  farming  enter- 
prise. 

I  look  for  no  large  increase  in  Louisi- 
ana's cane  acreage  unless  something  hap- 
pens to  make  the  growing  and  processing 
of  cane  more  profitable  or  unless  we  de- 
velop more  cold  tolerant  varieties  that 
would  allow  the  cane  area  to  expand 
northward  in  the  State.  We  are  working 
towards  both  of  those  ends. 

Profits  could  be  increased  by  better 
varieties,  new  farming  practices  which 
would  increase  cane  and  sugar  yields  per 
acre,  new  cost  saving  practices,  or  by  a 
higher  price  for  sugar.  I  am  not  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  of  the  development 
of  any  spectacular  new  cost  saving  prac- 
tice or  about  the  price  of  sugar  rising 
faster  than  prices  of  things  we  buy.  That 
leaves  us  with  the  fact  that  we  must  in- 
crease sugar  production  per  acre  by  bet- 
ter varieties  or  by  some  new  farming  prac- 
tice. 

In  our  regular  variety  development 
program,  we  already  have  unreleased 
varieties  in  various  stages  of  selection  and 
testing  which  we  believe  will  give  us 
moderate  increases  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  and  slight  increases  in  cane  per  acre. 
For  any  dramatic  improvement  in  our 
varieties,  we  must  look  to  the  basic  breed- 
ing program  now  under  way  at  Houma 
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and  Canal  Point.  We  think  this  program 
has  increased  our  chances  of  a  break- 
through in  the  development  of  varieties 
which  will  produce  more  cane  per  acre 
and  more  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  There  is 
already  evidence  that  this  program  may 
develop  varieties  with  more  cold  toler- 
ance, which  would  allow  an  expansion  of 
our  cane  growing  area. 

Processing  capacity  is  now  a  problem 
in  some  parts  of  the  Louisiana  cane  area 
and  will  likely  become  a  greater  prob- 
lem in  the  future.  Because  of  this,  I  expect 
some  of  the  independently  owned  mills  in 
Louisiana  to  become  cooperatives,  in  or- 
der that  the  costs  of  further  capacity-ex- 
pansion may  be  spread  among  more  peo- 
ple. 

In  conclusion,  I'll  say  that  I'm  optimis- 
tic about  the  future  of  the  Louisiana  sug- 
ar industry,  in  spite  of  our  many  prob- 
lems. I'm  happy  to  be  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone  522-1225 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 
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FLORIDA  HAS  RECORD  CROP 


Final  statistics  released  by  the  Florida 
Sugar  Cane  League  disclosed  the  south 
Florida  Industry  set  an  all-time  harvest 
record  for  the  1972-1973  crop. 

The  '72-73  crop  ended  when  Talisman 
Sugar  Corporation  completed  its  season, 
Wed.,  May  23.  Talisman  cut  1,110,000 
tons  of  cane  with  23  Australian  mechani- 
cal harvesters.  This  produced  an  esti- 
mated 95,000  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

Combined,  the  eight  Glades  sugar  mills 
harvested  250,641  acres  of  cane.  This  rec- 
ord crop  produced  9,889,213  tons  of  sugar 
cane,  yielding  960,550  tons  of  raw  sugar 
and  over  68  million  gallons  of  blackstrap 
molasses. 

Last  year's  crop  produced  6,388,679 
tons  of  sugar  cane,  yielding  634,711  tons 
of  raw  sugar. 

The  previous  sugar  production  record 
was  set  during  the  1967-68  season  when 
717,000  tons  of  sugar  were  made. 

This  year's  crop  was  not  only  a  record 
in  size  but  also  was  the  longest  crop  in 
Florida's  history.  Talisman  Sugar  Corpo- 
ration operated  220  days,  surpassing  the 
old  record  of  203  days,  set  by  U.  S.  Sugar 
Corporation  in  1942-43.  The  average 
length  of  the  grinding  for  the  eight  mills 
was  171  days. 

Ideal  weather  during  the  past  two  win- 
ters, combined  with  increased  acreage 


were  the  primary  reasons  for  the  higher 
Florida  production,  said  Nelson  Fair- 
banks, Vice  President  &  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Fairbanks  mentioned,  although  the 
sucrose  content  of  the  cane  was  slightly 
below  recent  years'  averages,  the  cane 
production  per  acre  of  almost  40  tons 
more  than  compensated  for  the  small  drop 
in  sucrose. 

The  Sugar  Cane  Growers  Cooperative 
of  Florida  mill  located  in  Belle  Glade  set 
an  all-time  world's  record  for  single  tan- 
dem operations,  said  William  J.  Miller, 
Vice  President  &  General  Manager.  Mil- 
ler said  during  the  185-day  season,  end- 
ing May  5,  the  mill  produced  179,933  tons 
of  raw  sugar  from  1,869.771  tons  of  cane. 

The  plant  also  manufactured  14,237,827 
gallons  of  blackstrap  molasses. 

This  year's  Florida  crop  marked  the 
first  time  in  Forida  that  a  significant 
amount  of  cane  was  cut  mechanically.  Ap- 
proximately 1.5  million  tons  or  about  15 
per  cent  were  mechanically  cut  by  50 
machines. 

The  majority  of  this  cane  was  cut  by 
Talisman,  which  went  totally  mechan- 
ized. U.  S.  Sugar,  Osceola,  &  the  Sugar 
Cane  Growers  Coop.,  and  Glades  Co. 
Coop,  also  were  using  mechanical  har- 
vesters. 


FLORIDA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 
1972-1973  CROP 

Gross  Tons 
Companies  of  Cane 

Atlantic    - -_-: 734,659 

U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation 3,103,631 

Bryant  Mill  , - (1,543,879) 

Clewiston  Mill  (1,559,752) 

Gulf  &  Western  (Okeelanta)  1,328,303 

Osceola    : 952,558 

Sugar  Cane  Growers  Coop,  of  Florida 1,869,771 

Glades  Co.  Sugar  Growers  Cooperative —       790,291 

Talisman  Sugar  (estimated)  1,110,000 

TOTAL   . - 9,889,213 


Tons  of  Sugar 
Raw  Value 

65,888 

330,850 

(161,238) 

(169,612) 

130,379 

86,568 
179,933 

71,932- 

95,000 
960,550 
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GUTHION  still  controls  sugarcane  borers 
with  same  dosage  as  previous  years. 


Robert  Camors,  manager  of  the 
West  Linden  Sugarcane  Plantation 
at  Jeanerette,  La.,  interrupted  a  stroll 
through  the  plantation's  wildlife 
preserve  to  discuss  control  of 
sugarcane  borer. 

"Why  do  we  like  ®GUTHION 
insecticide?  Because  it  gives  control 
of  sugarcane  borer  at  low  cost 
and  with  the  same  dosage  we've  used 
for  several  years!'  he  said. 

"No  farmer  who  is  really  in  the 
sugarcane  business  would  think  of 
doing  without  borer  control. 
And  we've  been  getting  good, 
economical  control  with  GUTHION. 

On  top  of  that,  I  haven't  noticed 


any  problems  with  our  quail, 
rabbits  and  fish. 

For  good  control  of  sugarcane 
borer  that's  only  part  of  the  story, 
order  GUTHION  when  borer  counts 
reach  five  per  cent.  Order  from  your 
chemical  dealer  or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri    , 
64120.  M«— 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


iChemagroi 


73142-2R 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 
farming  on  his  own.  Earl  was  a  very  valu- 
able employee  and  we  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck  as  a  sugar  cane  farmer. 

The  new  man  to  take  Earl's  position  is 
Windell  R.  Jackson  and  is  from  Sicily  Is- 
land, La.  Windell  graduated  with  a  B.S. 
in  Agronomy  from  Northeast  Louisiana 
University.  He  is  married  and  is  currently 
living  in  New  Iberia.  We  welcome  Win- 
dell and  his  wife  to  the  cane  area  and  its 
people. 

Testimony  on  Natural  Gas 

F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  Branan  B.  Beyt, 
Jr.,  and  Robert  Stansberry  submitted 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  May  25.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  testimony  was  to  establish  a 
special  priority  of  natural  gas  usage  for 
processors  of  seasonal  perishable  food 
crops  in  continuous  operation. 

In  presenting  this  case,  these  gentle- 
men showed  that  it  is  economically  in- 
feasible  for  a  Louisiana  sugar  cane  proc- 
essor to  switch  to  an  alternative  fuel,  such 
as  fuel  oil  or  propane. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
League  submitted  testimony  before  the 
FPC  on  this  issue.  In  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Graugnard  stated,  "There  is  a  world-wide 
shortage  of  sugar  and  molasses.  The  pro- 
duction and  processing  of  sugar  cane  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  sound,  healthy 
economy,  both  local  and  national." 

Mr.  Graugnard  is  Chairman  of  the 
League's  Natural  Gas  Committee,  and  is 
President  and  General  Manager  of  St. 
James  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Mr.  Beyt 
is  Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  Iberia  Sug- 
ar Cooperative,  Mr.  Stansberry  is  Assist- 
ant to  the  Director,  Sugar  Division,  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Huey  Freeman  Case 

Judge  Pratt  has  ruled  against  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  again  in  the  Huey 
Freeman  case.  From  all  indications,  the 
Justice  Department  apparently  is  not  go- 
ing to  appeal  the  case. 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

gram.  These  growers  should  talk  with 
others  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  to 
learn  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  borer 
control  program.  If  Breaux  Bridge  cane 
growers  can  control  borers  St.  Martinville 
growers  should  be  able  to  do  the  job  as 
well. 

Heat  Treating 

Last  year  the  Stunting  Disease  Com- 
mittee met  with  Dr.  Denver  Loupe  and 
Mr.  William  A.  Hadden  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  to  work  out  a  plan 
to  encourage  more  heat  treatment  for  the 
control  of  Stunting  Disease. 

In  summary,  44  heat  treating  units 
were  checked  by  two  well  qualified  stu- 
dents of  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department  of  L.S.U.  The  average  cost 
per  heat  treating  unit  including  parts  and 
labor  amounted  to  $72.00.  This  was  a 
good  bargain. 

This  program  will  be  offered  again  this 
year  and  it  will  be  started  earlier  so  more 
can  be  done. 

Anyone  wanting  this  service  should 
contact  Mr.  Hadden  or  Dr.  Loupe  as  soon 
as  possible. 


SUGAR  BULLETIN  WANT  ADS 
GET  RESULTS! 


Break 

in  case  of 

emergency. 


Take  stock  in  America 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
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1. 

2. 


5. 


7. 


FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

Free  to  grower  and  processor  members. 
Used  Farm  and  Mill  Equipment,  Help 
Wanted,   Situations  Wanted,  and  Farm 
Land  Leasing. 

Address  and  phone  number  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

Ads  printed  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to 
run  ads  due  to  space  limitations  or  im- 
proper subject  matter. 
Any  one  ad  will  be  run  in  only  one  issue, 
unless  a  second  request  is  made  at  a  later 
date. 

Make  ads  brief— we  reserve  the  right  to 
reword  ads. 

Submit  ads  before  the  5th  and  20th  of 
each  month. 


OPENING:  Assistant  Engineer  for  large  sugar 
factory  to  supervise  machine  shop  and  serve 
as  Shift  Superintendent  during  grinding.  Per- 
manent position,  good  salary  and  other  bene- 
fits. Mail  resume  and  references  to  P.  O.  Box 
572,  Franklin,  Louisiana  70538. 

WANTED:  Overseer  for  3000  acre  cane 
quota  farm.  Write,  giving  qualifications,  etc. 
to  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 


QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 

tougher  than  the  World 

jy?      War  II  Quonset 

J|fv<  and  costs  less  than 

A  v. '%  a  good  pole  barn. 

1 4  V  %f '     Write  us  for  details. 


MANUFACTURER'S 
[  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,   Louisiana  70788 
Felephone:    344-8131      545-3040 

Authorized  Quonset  Deaier 


Quonset 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Bellwood  Drive 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 
Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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Twice  a  year...  every  year... 
your  cane  fields  need 

FEN  AC  PJHS 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  fall:  As  soon  as  you  plant, 
winterize  your  fields  with  a  30- 
to  36-inch  band  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide  over  the 
rows.  You  get  a  winter's  worth  of 
protection  against  broadleafs 
and  grasses... and  your  cane 
gets  a  better  start  come  spring. 
You  also  save  time,  money  and 
labor  for  cultivations. 


Next  spring:  A  ground  or  aerial 
application  of  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  puts  you 
a  step  ahead  of  seedling  John- 
songrass,  spring  grasses  and 
broadleaf  weeds.  Fenac  Plus  is 
not  only  safe  to  use,  it  is  the  weed 
control  material  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  in  all  vari- 
eties of  cane . . .  plant  and  stubble. 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 

Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 

Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 
Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 
CHENEYViLLE 
Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 
DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 
Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT 

Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


mm 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


IS"/ 


Acquisition 3  Diviiion,  Sei   I     pt« 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 
ton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 


The 
Bulletin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 
•   data  are  available)  10.12 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

( 96%  - 104%  of  Price  Objective )  Low  9.72  -  High  10.52 

New  York  Price  on  June  28,  1973 10.00 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  28,  1973 9.6657 

New  Orleans  Price  on  June  28,  1973 9.75 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  June  28,  1973 9.6357 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  can  be 
applied  from  either  ground 
or  air. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


The  Smithfield  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc. 

A  new  cooperative  has  been  formed  in 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  The  Smith- 
field  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc.  is  composed 
of  the  Smithfield  and  Poplar  Grove  Fac- 
tories. 

Both  of  the  factories  will  grind  cane 
this  coming  season.  Smithfield  is  current- 
ly undergoing  expansion,  while  this 
grinding  season  will  be  the  last  for  Poplar 
Grove.  Most  of  its  equipment  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Smithfield  factory  after 
grinding. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  new  co- 
operative are:  Chauvin  Wilkinson,  Pres- 
ident; F.  Evans  Farwell,  Vice-President; 
Lewis  Arceneaux,  Secretary;  Carter  Wil- 
kinson, Treasurer  and  Factory  Manager;; 
Steven  Brown,  Kenneth  Kahao,  and  Si- 
mon Weil. 

A.S.S.C.T.  Meeting 

The  Third  Annual  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
A.S.S.C.T.  was  a  complete  success.  The 
meeting  site  was  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Those  attending  heard  excellent  papers 
presented  by  scientists  from  both  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  divisions  of  the 
A.S.S.C.T.  James  H.  Thibaut,  President 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
started  the  opening  morning  session  with 
his  speech,  "The  Future  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry."  The  speech  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  was  printed  in  the  June  15 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Nelson  Fair- 
banks, Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Florida  League,  talked  about 


the  record  Florida  crop  and  the  future  of 
the  Florida  Sugar  Industry. 

Dr.  Denver  T.  Loupe  was  presented  a 
plaque  by  F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  service  as  General  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists.  It  was  an  out- 
standing job  by  Dr.  Loupe  that  helped 
make  the  1971  Congress  in  New  Orleans 
a  great  success.  Mr.  Graugnard  served  as 
General  Chairman  of  the  Congress. 

The  crowd  was  treated  to  a  delicious 
Jambalaya  on  Thursday  evening  of  the 
meeting.  On  Friday,  papers  were  pre- 
sented in  both  the  Agricultural  and  Man- 
ufacturing Sections.  I  hope  to  publish  a 
summary  of  some  of  these  papers  in  fu- 
ture issues  of  The  Bulletin. 

Dr.  Loupe  told  the  group  that  this 
meeting  was  a  great  success.  Next  year, 
the  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Tampa- 
St.  Petersburg  area.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  during  July,  due  to  the  I.S.S.C.T. 
Congress  in  South  Africa  during  June. 
Exact  plans  are  incomplete  at  this  time, 
but  will  be  published  in  The  Bulletin  as 
soon  as  they  become  available. 

Sucrest  Announcement 

The  Sucrest  Corporation  has  named 
M.  Donald  McNamara  as  Director  of 
Marketing— National  Accounts.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara will  be  in  full  charge  of  sales  and 
service  to  these  major  accounts.  He  will 
continue  to  be  the  Division's  liaison  with 
the  Louisiana  raw  sugar  and  molasses 
industries. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


NEW  SUGAR  DIRECTOR  AT  USDA 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORT 


On  June  18th,  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Calgag- 
nini  assumed  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  Sugar  Division  of  ASCS  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Leo  Som- 
merville  had  been  Acting  Director  since 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Tom  Murphy  last 
June  30th.  Mr.  Calcagnini  comes  to  his 
new  position  after  having  served  as  Pres- 
ident of  Amerop  Corp.,  a  sugar  and  grain 
brokerage  firm,  for  many  years.  Prior  to 
joining  Amerop  in  1960,  he  worked  with 
Lombard  &  Co.,  another  brokerage  firm. 
Mr.  Calcagnini  is  40  years  of  age,  mar- 
ried, and  has  four  children.  He  served  in 
the  Armed  Services  from  1954  to  1956. 
He  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  Georgetown 
University.  We  welcome  Mr.  Calcagnini 
to  the  Washington  area  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  him. 

Legislative  Report 

The  Senate  sub-committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  reported  S-1861, 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  The  full  committee  is  now  marking 
up  the  bill  and  expects  to  report  it  to  the 
Senate  as  this  article  goes  to  press.  The 
bill  as  reported  is  essentially  the  same  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  It  would 
remove  all  the  overtime  exemptions  con- 
tained in  present  law  for  the  processing  of 
sugar  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities. The  bill  is  expected  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  after  the  middle  of 
July  and  prior  to  the  August  recess.  An 
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effort  will  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  pass  a  substitute  bill  sponsored 
by  Senators  Taft  &  Dominick  which 
keeps  present  exemptions  intact. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  pass- 
ing the  appropriations  bill  for  Agricul- 
ture for  the  1974  fiscal  year  adopted  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  Rep.  Findley 
which  limits  payments  under  any  pro- 
gram developed  for  1974  for  cotton,  feed 
grains  or  wheat  to  $20,000  per  person. 
The  limit  in  existing  legislation  is  $55,000 
per  person  per  crop.  The  amendment  as 
adopted  would  also  prevent  farmers  from 
leasing  or  selling  cotton  allotments.  The 
authority  for  sale  and  lease  of  cotton  al- 
lotments has  been  in  effect  since  1965  and 
has  been  used  by  many  farmers  as  a 
means  of  staying  within  the  $55,000  limit. 
The  new  farm  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  limit  payments  for  these  crops 
to  $20,000  per  person  per  crop  and  the 
House  has  just  reported  a  farm  bill  that 
would  limit  the  payments  to  $37,500.  The 
payment  issue  has  been  an  item  that  has 
received  much  discussion  for  the  past 
several  years.  Even  though  sugar  and 
wool  are  not  included  in  the  limitation 
debate  or  legislation,  these  actions  could 
cause  sugar  some  major  problems  when 
the  Sugar  Act  comes  up  for  renewal  next 
year.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
among  Washington  insiders  that  the 
House  will  also  limit  payments  to  $20,000 
before  the  farm  bill  is  finally  passed. 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Two  New  Weeds-C.P.  65-357- 
Cane  Borers 


Brown  top  (Panicum  fasiculatum)  and 
Mule  weed,  belonging  to  the  Aster  genus 
but  not  been  positively  identified,  have 
become  a  pest  in  cane  fields  this  year. 
Presumably  both  of  these  weeds  have 
been  around  the  cane  belt  for  a  long 
time  but  neither  had  ever  before  given 
any  trouble. 

Brown  top  gets  its  name  from  the 
brown  appearance  of  the  flowering  seed 
head.  It  was  noticed  the  past  fall  in  sum- 
mer plant  cane  fields.  In  these  fields,  the 
weed  completely  covered  the  area.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Rex  Millhollon,  Weed  Ex- 
pert, U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station,  Brown  top 
will  probably  be  noticed  in  areas  where 
Sinbar  has  eliminated  all  other  grasses 
and  without  competition  Brown  top 
comes  in.  It  is  not  damaged  by  Sinbar. 
Although  it  was  more  severe  in  the  fall 
it  will  also  grow  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
According  to  Dr.  Millhollon  the  normal 
Fenac  treatment  will  kill  this  pest.  Studies 
are  being  conducted  to  determine  if  light- 
er dosage  and  other  chemicals  will  kill 
the  plant. 

Mule  weed  is  so  named  because  of  its 
toughness  and  ability  to  take  plenty  of 
abuse.  It  is  dark  green  in  color,  somewhat 
bushy,  and  is  a  broad  leaf  perennial.  It 
has  been  noticed  before  this  year  but  not 
in  the  amounts  present  and  not  generally 
around  the  belt.  It  looks  somewhat  like 
Golden  Piod  but  is  more  bushy.  Many 
chemicals  have  been  used  on  the  plant 
but  none  have  shown  effective  control. 
Silvex  or  2,  4,  D  has  not  been  effective 
to  any  degree.  It  is  found  in  some  areas 
around  the  belt  in  plant  and  stubble 
fields.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reason  for  the 


increase  of  this  pest  was  that  conditions 
were  good  for  the  plant  this  year  and  that 
this  plant  is  not  on  the  increase.  Mule 
weed  is  hard  to  kill. 

C.P.  65-357 

More  than  140  cane  growers  and  mem- 
bers attended  the  League's  Contact  meet- 
ing held  in  Houma,  June  22,  1973.  The 
committee  officially  released  C.P.  65-357. 
Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe  read  the  release  state- 
ment signed  by  representatives  of  the 
three  cooperating  agencies.  The  variety 
was  developed  jointly  by  L.S.U.,  the 
U.S.D.A.,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League.  The  release  statement  together 
with  distribution  information  and  appli- 
cation blanks  will  be  in  the  July  15  issue 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  In  brief,  the  va- 
riety has  produced  more  sugar  and  cane 
per  acre  in  both  light  and  heavy  soils 
than  other  varieties  in  experiments.  It  will 
probably  stand  up  similar  to  C.P.  52-68 
with  comparable  tonnage.  It  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  Mosaic  disease  but  presum- 
ably tolerant  to  the  disease.  All  seed  cane 
to  be  released  will  contain  Mosaic  dis- 
ease. 

Cane  Borers 

Although  the  cane  borer  is  a  little  slow 
this  year  don't  let  this  fool  anyone  into 
thinking  the  pest  won't  be  around. 

According  to  the  Entomologists,  it  is 
very  important  that  fields  be  checked  at 
weekly  intervals  from  mid-June  through 
September  15,  and  that  insecticides  be 
applied  only  when  and  where  potentially 
injurious  borer  infestations  exist. 

(continued  on  page  11) 
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Calls  GUTHION  effective,  economical 


"®GUTHION  insecticide  gives  us 
effective,  economical  control  of 
sugarcane  borers  that  seems  to  be 
getting  better'  says  D.C.  Mattingly, 
field  manager  for  Dugas  &  LeBlanc 
Plantations  of  Paincourtville,  La. 
"We  have  had  no  immunity  problems 
and  are  getting  excellent  control- 
even  close  in  where  we  spray 
with  hiboys  or  helicopters!' 

"Before  we  started  using  hiboys  for 
close  in  spraying,  we  had  one  field 
that  looked  so  good  we  decided  to 
keep  it  for  seed!'  he  said.  "We  didn't 


spray  it  because  it  was  too  close  in 
for  the  airplanes  to  get;  and  by 
harvest  time  it  had  80  to  90  per  cent 
bored  joints.  When  we  cut  it,  we  lost 
8  to  10  tons  of  cane  per  acre!' 

"We  check  our  fields  closely, 
and  spray  just  as  soon  as  borer 
infestations  are  five  per  cent;' 
Mattingly  added. 

"Since  we  started  using  GUTHION 
we've  had  a  rapid  increase  in  our 
quail  populations.  Now  we  have 
some  good  hunting  when  we  finish 
grinding!'  he  said. 


For  effective, 
economical  control  of 
sugarcane  borer 
treat  your  fields  with 
GUTHION  as  soon  as 
infestations  reach 
5  per  cent.  You  can 
order  GUTHION  from  your 
chemical  dealer 
or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 


iChemagroi 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


73142-3R      / 
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Thibaut  Testifies 


(Statement  by  James  H.  Thibaut,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Before  the  Louisiana 
Constitutional  Conventions  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Environment, 
June  12, 197S). 

My  name  is  James  H.  Thibaut.  I  reside 
at  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana. 

I  am  a  producer  and  processor  of  sugar 
cane,  and  I  am  President  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League.  The  membership  of 
the  League  is  composed  of  farmers  in  19 
Parishes  who  grow  more  than  95%  of  the 
sugar  cane  in  Louisiana,  and  all  of  the 
sugar  cane  processors  in  the  State.  The 
processors  own  and  operate  42  factories 
which  process  cane  into  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses. 

The  Louisiana  Constitution  now  pro- 
vides that  the  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission  shall  have  no  authority  to 
control  any  aspect  of  sales  of  natural  gas 
to  industrial  users.  This  prohibition  may 
have  been  sensible  before  the  current  en- 
ergy crisis,  but  now  it  makes  no  sense  at 
all. 

It  should  now  be  obvious  to  everyone 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
Therefore,  some  public  agency  should  al- 
locate or  ration  the  available  natural  gas 
supplies  in  accordance  with  priorities 
which  reflect  the  public's  needs. 

If  you  array  the  public's  needs  in  order 
of  importance,  food  will  be  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  Therefore,  the  public's  interest 
requires  that  the  production  and  process- 
ing of  life-sustaining  food  be  uninter- 
rupted. 

A  food  crisis  is  developing  in  this  coun- 
try and  also  world  wide.  Unfortunately, 
some  individuals  in  positions  of  authority 
are  slow  in  recognizing  or  accepting  this 
fact.  They  are  some  of  the  same  persons 


who  were  slow  to  recognize  or  accept  the 
developing  energy  crisis. 

The  energy  crisis  is  accelerating  the 
development  of  the  food  crisis.  It  takes 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  to  power  the  trac- 
tors and  other  farm  machinery  necessary 
to  produce  food,  and  natural  gas  and 
other  fuels  are  necessary  for  the  process- 
ing of  these  foods. 

Last  month  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 
of  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  instituted 
a  voluntary  allocation  program  in  an  ef- 
fort to  assure  farmers  of  adequate  fuel  for 
their  farm  machinery.  I  hope  it  works! 
If  it  does,  there  still  are  other  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  assure  consumers  they 
will  have  adequate  food.  Natural  gas  and 
other  fuels  must  be  made  available  for  the 
processing  of  many  foods,  otherwise  there 
was  no  purpose  served  in  producing  such 
foods. 

Take  sugar  cane  for  example.  Consum- 
ers don't  eat  cane.  They  eat  the  sugar  and 
molasses  produced  from  the  cane.  Natural 
gas  is  needed  to  process  the  cane  into 
sugar  and  molasses.  If  we  can't  have  the 
natural  gas  to  process  the  cane,  then  there 
is  no  point  in  producing  the  cane.  It  is 
economically  infeasible  for  a  sugar  cane 
processor  to  make  the  investment  neces- 
sary and  incur  the  additional  costs  in- 
volved in  a  conversion  to  the  use  of  fuel 
oil.  Furthermore,  fuel  oil  is  in  short  sup- 
ply. 

There  are  many  other  similar  examples. 
Natural  gas  is  used  to  dry  rice,  corn,  soy- 
beans, wheat,  and  other  grains,  to  keep 
them  from  spoiling.  It  is  used  in  the  proc- 
essing and  canning  of  vegetables,  meats, 
and  seafood. 

Continuation  of  the  provision  in  the 
Louisiana  Constitution  which  prohibits 

(continued  on  page  11) 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds.. 


try  SINBAR 

9        terbacil  weed  killer 


® 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


MPOE 


REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF. 
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A  BASIS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  PRODUCTION  COSTS 
WHICH  CANNOT  BE  ELIMINATED  WHEN  A  SMALL  PORTION  OF  A 
SUGAR  CANE  FARM  IS  REMOVED  FROM  PRODUCTION. 

By:  R.  Charles  Hodson  and  Gilbert  J.  Durbin 


Rationale 

A  sugar  cane  grower  needs  to  have  a 
proper  balance  between  the  land  he 
farms  and  the  equipment  and  labor  he 
uses.  A  small  reduction  in  the  land  he 
farms  upsets  the  balance,  because  it  is  not 
practical  for  him  to  make  corresponding 
adjustments  in  his  equipment  and  labor. 
For  example,  if  he  is  able  to  harvest  500 
acres  of  cane  with  one  mechanical  har- 
vester and  one  harvester  operator,  he 
cannot  sell  the  harvester  or  discharge  the 
operator  when  there  are  only  475  acres 
of  cane  to  harvest. 

Therefore,  a  small  reduction  in  acreage 
does  not  usually  affect  the  amount  of 
equipment  and  labor  required  to  operate 
a  farm.  Despite  the  cut  in  acreage,  many 
costs  will  not  be  affected  for  a  period  of 
years,  until  the  farmer  is  able  to  again 
achieve  a  proper  balance  between  the 
land  he  farms  and  the  equipment  and 
labor  he  uses.  In  our  opinion,  this  would 
usually  require  at  least  10  years.  The  use- 
ful life  of  most  cane  field  equipment  is  at 
least  10  years. 

Irreducible  Costs 

The  following  are  the  average  annual 
costs  per  acre  for  items  which  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  removal  of  a  small 
portion  of  land  from  production.  The 
amount  shown  for  each  item  is  133%  of 
the  amount  for  such  items  derived  from 
a  study  by  the  U.S.D.A.,  A.S.C.S.,  Sugar 
Division  entitled  "Returns,  Costs,  and 
Profits,  Louisiana  1969-71  Croos,  Sugar- 
cane Production  and  Processing/'  The 
133%  factor  was  used  to  adjust  the 
U.S.D.A.'s  1971  data  on  costs  to  what  we 
project  such  costs  will  average  for  the 
10  years  1973-82.  Our  projections  assume 
that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  during  the  period 
1968-72  will  continue  through  1982. 


Labor  $123.06 

Depreciation  31.54 

Taxes  and  Insurance  16.29 

Village  facilities  and 

welfare  (supplies)  2.43 

Administration  (supplies)      5.19 


TOTAL 


$178.51 


Based  on  the  foregoing  data,  a  farmer 
will  continue  to  incur  annual  costs 
amounting  to  $178.51  for  each  acre  of 
cane  land  that  is  removed  from  produc- 
tion. Since  he  would  continue  to  incur 
these  costs  for  10  years,  his  total  costs 
resulting  from  removal  of  one  acre  from 
production  would  be  $1785.10  ($178.51  X 
10). 

Interest  Adjustment 

When  a  farmer  is  to  be  paid  for  pro- 
duction costs  which  continue  even  though 
land  is  expropriated,  it  would  be  proper 
to  deduct  from  such  costs  an  interest 
charge.  This  is  because  the  farmer  would 
be  paid  for  the  costs  before  they  are 
actually  incurred.  Assuming  prior  pay- 
ment of  such  costs  for  a  10-year  period, 
the  deduction  for  interest  would  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  interest  rate 
times  %  the  costs  and  multiplying  the  re- 
sult bv  10  years.  For  example:  7%  X  (%  of 
$1785.10)  X  10  years  ==  $624.78. 

The  net  amount  included  in  payment 
for  expropriated  land,  in  consideration  of 
production  costs  which  continue,  in  the 
example  used  would  be  $1,160.32 
($1785.10  minus  $624.78). 

Other  Expropriation  Considerations 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  amount, 
payment  for  expropriated  land  should  in- 
clude other  considerations,  depending  on 
the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 
In  every  case,  the  pavment  should  in- 
clude the  market  value  of  the  land. 
Amone;  other  things  which  mav  be  in- 
cluded are  damage  done  to  adjoining 
land  and  the  reduction  in  value  of  ad- 
joining land. 
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(continued  from  page  6) 

Insecticide  applications  should  be 
made  only  after  joints  have  begun  to 
form,  and  when  at  least  5%  of  the  plants 
are  infested  with  young  larvae  feeding 
in  or  under  the  leaf  sheath  which  have 
not  yet  bored  into  the  stalk. 

The  recommended  insecticides  are 
Guthion  (2  pounds  per  gallon  E.C.)  as 
a  spray— applied  at  the  rate  of  .75  pounds 
of  technical  material  per  acre  or  IV2 
quarts  per  acre  of  the  2  pounds  per  gal- 
lon formulation;  or  Guthion  (5  percent 
granules)  applied  at  the  rate  of  .75  tech- 
nical material  per  acre  of  cane  or  16.5 
pounds  total.  The  minimum  number  of 
days  from  last  application  to  harvest  is 
30  days. 

No  other  insecticide  is  recommended 
by  L.S.U.  or  the  U.S.D.A.  for  the  control 
of  sugar  cane  borers. 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
SURPLUS  SALE 

ATTENTION  CANE  FARMERS  - 

SALE  OF  CANE  EQUIPMENT 

10:00  A.M.  JULY  20,  1973 

ALL  MAKES  AND  MODELS  SOLD 

TO  HIGHEST  BIDDER 

See  them  now  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Dealers'  inquiries  invited. 

HARVESTERS-LOADERS- 
CANE  BUGGIES-TRACTORS 

All  of  the  equipment  is  located  on  South 
Foster  Drive  at  North  Blvd.  North  side 
of  La.  Motor  Vehicle  Division  Bldg.  and 
may  be  INSPECTED  Monday  -  Friday, 
8  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  No  inspections  on  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  or  holidays. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND 
BID  FORMS,  CONTACT: 

DIVISION  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
PROPERTY  CONTROL  WHSE. 
1502  N.  17th  STREET 
P.  O.  BOX  44095 
CAPITOL  STATION 
BATON  ROUGE,  LA.  70804 

TELEPHONE  (504)  389-6454 


(continued  from  page  8) 
the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion from  taking  any  step  to  assure  food 
processors  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
gas  could  be  disastrous  to  farmers,  food 
processors,  and  consumers.  We  urge  that 
the  Commission  be  allowed  to  ration  nat- 
ural gas,  whenever  necessary,  to  indus- 
trial users.  Rationing  of  anything  can  be 
distasteful;  but,  like  medicine,  rationing 
is  sometimes  advisable. 

If  the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Com- 
mission is  given  authority  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  intrastate  supples  of  natur- 
al gas,  the  Commission  may  be  able  to 
prevent  the  placing  of  intrastate  gas  into 
interstate  pipelines  for  sale  to  out-of-state 
users.  This,  of  course,  would  increase  sup- 
plies for  Louisiana  users. 

We  believe  the  federal  government  will 
step  in  and  allocate  intrastate  gas  sup- 
plies, if  the  State  of  Louisiana  does  not  do 
so.  Maybe  this  federal  intervention  can 
be  avoided  if  the  Louisiana  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  is  given  the  authority  it 
needs. 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box  488,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Phone:  369-3431 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460    South   Peters   St. 
New   Orleans,   La. 


[ULY  1,  1973 
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Twice  a  year... every  year... 
your  cane  fields  need 

FEN  AC  plyl 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  fall:  As  soon  as  you  plant, 
winterize  your  fields  with  a  30- 
to  36-inch  band  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide  over  the 
rows.  You  get  a  winter's  worth  of 
protection  against  broadleafs 
and  grasses. .  .and  your  cane 
gets  a  better  start  come  spring. 
You  also  save  time,  money  and 
labor  for  cultivations. 


Next  spring:  A  ground  or  aerial 
application  of  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  puts  you 
a  step  ahead  of  seedling  John- 
songrass,  spring  grasses  and 
broadleaf  weeds.  Fenac  Plus  is 
not  only  safe  to  use,  it  is  the  weed 
control  material  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  in  all  vari- 
eties of  cane ...  plant  and  stubble. 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 
Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 
Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 
Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE 

Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 
Teche  Farm  Supply 
LOCKPORT 

Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 
THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


iCH®: 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Dept. 
Louisiana  State  University  Library 


Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 


The 
Bulletin 


OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available )  10.34 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

( 96%-104%  of  Price  Objective )  Low  9.93-High  10.75 

New  York  Price  on  July  13,  1973 10.05 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1-July  13, 1973 9.6927 

New  Orleans  Price  on  July  13,  1973 10.02 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1-July  13,  1973 9.6627 


In   This  Issue 

Notice  of  Release  of  Sugar  Cane  Variety  C.P.  65-357 4 

In  The  Field  With  Lloyd  Lauden 5 

In  Washington  With  Horace  Godfrey 8 

Application  for  C.P.  65-357  10 

List  of  Stations  Where  C.P.  65-357  Is  Available 11 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  can  be 
applied  from  either  ground 
or  air. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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NOTICE  OF  RELEASE  OF  SUGAR  CANE 

VARIETY  C.P.  65-357 


The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  working  cooperatively 
to  improve  sugarcane  varieties,  have 
jointly  developed  and  hereby  announce 
the  release  of  a  new  variety,  CP  65-357, 
for  commercial  planting  in  the  fall  of 
1973. 

In  a  total  of  48  replicated  tests  on  light 
soil,  the  variety  CP  65-357  equaled  the 
high  tonnage  variety  CP  61-37  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre,  and  equaled  the  high  su- 
crose variety  L  60-25  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane.  In  the  majority  of  tests,  the  sugar 
per  acre  yields  of  CP  65-357  exceeded  all 
commercial  varieties  in  all  areas.  Eleven 
heavy  soil  tests  gave  similar  results  indi- 
cating general  suitability. 

The  variety  is  susceptible  to  infection 
by  mosaic,  but  limited  tests  indicate  toler- 
ance to  the  disease.  CP  65-357  is  suscept- 
ible to  and  has  low  tolerance  to  ratoon 
stunting  disease.  It  is  moderately  suscept- 
ible to  red  rot. 


CP  65-357  is  well  suited  to  machine 
harvesting.  It  is  as  erect  as  CP  52-68, 
when  both  varieties  are  equal  in  tonnage. 
The  variety  is  less  brittle  than  L  62-96  or 
L  60-25,  but  is  more  brittle  than  N  Co  310. 
CP  65-357  is  equal  to  L  60-25  in  sucrose 
and  purity,  and  approximates  CP  52-68  in 
juice  extraction  and  fiber.  The  variety  is 
about  the  same  as  CP  61-37  in  cold  toler- 
ance, and  slightly  more  susceptible  than 
CP  52-68  to  the  sugarcane  borer.  Size  and 
weight  of  the  green  stalks  are  slightly  less 
than  CP  52-68.  CP  65-357  is  a  seedling  of 
CP  52-68  x  CP  53-17. 

Seedcane  will  be  distributed  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  to  be  announced  to 
all  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  on  or 
about  June  22,  1973.  Inquiries  concern- 
ing seedcane  should  be  directed  to  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  416  Whit- 
ney Building,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
70130.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  have  no  seed  for  distri- 
bution. 


Doyle  Chambers,  Director,  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  May  31, 
1973. 

James  H.  Thibaut,  President,  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League,  May  31,  1973. 

T.  W.  Edminster,  Administrator,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service,  USDA,  June 
7,  1973. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


C.  P.  65-357 
A  New  Cane  For  Louisiana 


C.  P.  65-357  has  been  released  and  will 
be  welcomed  by  most  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers. 

Other  than  its  susceptibility  to  Mosaic 
and"  Stunting  Disease  this  variety  has 
many  features  on  the  plus  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Mr.HughFanguy,  Agronomist, 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station,  sums  up  the 
variety  in  an  easy  to  understand  table 
which  is  included  below.  This  table  was 
given  at  the  American  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists  meeting  in  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida,  earlier  this  year. 

Comparisons  of  CP  65-357  to 

Louisiana  Commercial  Varieties 

for  Important  Characteristics 


Similar  to 

Category 

com.  var. 

Description 

Tonnage 

CP  61-37 

Very  good 

Sugar 

L  60-25 

Very  good 

Erectness 

CP  52-68 

Very  good 

Brittleness 

CP  44-101 

Fair 

Cold  Tolerance 

CP  61-37 

Good 

Mosaic  susceptible 

CP  52-68 

Bad 

Mosaic  tolerance 

L  62-96 

Good 

RSD  tolerance 

L  62-96 

Bad 

Borer  resistance 

CP  52-68 

Good 

Millability  &  fiber 

CP  52-68 

Fair 

Purity 

L  60-25 

Very  good 

If  anything  can  be  added  in  the  way  of 
a  description  to  the  above  table  it  is  about 
the  feature  "erectness".  It  will  stand  up 
like  CP.  52-68  only  at  equal  tonnage  of 
the  two  varieties.  C.P.  65-357  will  make 
higher  yields  of  cane  more  frequently 


than  C.P.  52-68  and  will  probably  go  down 
more  frequently.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be 
easier  to  harvest  than  C.P.  61-37,  L.  60- 
25,  and  L.  62-96. 

Most  of  the  seed  supply  will  contain 
high  amounts  of  Mosaic  disease,  and  all 
seed  will  have  some  of  the  disease.  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  clean  seed  of  the  va- 
riety. Incidentally,  the  variety  was  once 
discarded  because  of  its  high  Mosaic  sus- 
ceptibility. However,  when  its  other  fea- 
tures were  carefully  weighed,  it  was  de- 
cided to  bring  the  variety  back  into  the 
program.  It  was  released  in  spite  of  its 
Mosaic  problems.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
find  a  place  in  all  areas. 

Growers  should  order  seed  soon.  Please 
note  the  deadline  for  ordering  seed  — 
AUGUST  15, 1973.  After  the  deadline  all 
the  seed  available  will  be  allocated  to 
growers.  Following  that  period  there  will 
be  no  more  seed  for  anyone. 

The  allotment  of  seed  will  be  made  on 
a  proportionate  shares  basis  and  the  allot- 
ment will  be  made  as  fairly  as  possible 
allowing  some  little  difference  for  seed 
supply  in  the  area. 

An  order  blank  is  in  this  issue  of  The 
Sugar  Bulletin.  County  Agents  will  also 
have  order  blanks.  Please  do  not  send 
money  with  your  order.  This  complicates 
the  book  work  and  encourages  mistakes. 
Don't  send  money  until  it  is  requested. 


JULY  15,  1973 


While  you  were 
worrying  about 
sugarcane  freezing, 
water 

did  the  damage! 


All-Risk  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  protects  against 
other  hazards  than  freezing  — 
as  many  growers  discovered 
last  season  when  crops  were 
damaged  by  excess  moisture. 

It  was  a  pleasant  discovery  for 
some,  however— because 
FCIC  paid  back  money  they'd 
spent  for  labor,  tractor  fuel 
and  other  crop  expenses . . . 
money  that  would  have  been 
lost  without  this  economical 
protection. 


You'll  probably  spend  double 
on  this  year's  crop  what  you 
had  to  pay  out  10  years  ago. 
Everything  you  need  costs  more, 

So  you  stand  to  lose  more 
when  something  unexpected 
happens  —  such  as  too  much 
water  that  reduces  sugar 
content . . .  high  wind . . . 
hurricane.  Even  a  freeze ! 

Get  the  facts  on  FCIC 
protection  now.  You  won't 
miss  the  premium  cost  if  you 
have  a  good  crop . . .  but  you'll 
miss  your  money  if  you  don't. 
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More  than  just  FREEZE  protection. 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


McManor  Plantation  uses  GUTHION 
to  protect  seedcane  germination. 


In  addition  to  helping  produce 
top  yields  of  high  sucrose  cane, 
McManor  Plantation 
of  Donaldsonville,  La.,  believes 
GUTHION  helps  them  protect  the 
germination  of  seed  cane. 

"We  do  everything  we  can 
to  keep  borers  out  of  cane  we  intend 
to  use  for  seed!'  said  Frank  Noel, 
McManor  Plantation  owner  and 
manager.  If  a  stalk  gets  bored, 
there  is  a  lot  more  chance  for  disease 
and  rot.  It  just  isn't  a  healthy  stalk 
of  cane.  Borers  can  kill  or  weaken  the 
eyes  of  cane  joints.  And  that  can 
reduce  plant  population!' 

"We  have  some  land  that  is 
really  hot  with  sugarcane  borers!' 
Noel  added.  "If  we  didn't  use 
GUTHION  we  wouldn't  need  to  put  a 
topping  knife  in  those  fields. 
We  are  just  starting  to  get  our  quail  back. 
I  don't  want  to  lose  them.  There  is 
no  way  in  the  world  to  make  me  stop 
using  GUTHION  now!' 

GUTHION  helps  grow  top  yields 
of  high  quality  cane— for  mills  or 
for  seed.  It  does  the  job  and  there  is  ^M 
no  evidence  of  resistance.  ..  I 


You'll  also  like  the  low  costs  of 
GUTHION.  When  sugarcane  borer 
infestations  reach  5  per  cent  in  your 
fields,  treat  them  with  GUTHION. 
You  can  order  from  your  dealer  or 
aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


iChemagro, 


*s:£ 


A 


731 42-4  R 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
mVH  HORACE  GODFREY 


CONGRESSIONAL  RURAL  CAUCUS 

Early  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress, several  new  members  formed  the 
Congressional  Rural  Caucus.  They  stated 
that,  "The  Caucus  was  formed  to  fill  the 
gap  created  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  constantly  increasing  empha- 
sis on  urban  problems."  Two  members  of 
the  Caucus  stated  further,  "We  are  speci- 
fically concerned  with  the  orderly  growth 
of  rural  America  and  plan  to  bring  to- 
gether the  maximum  Federal  and  non- 
governmental resources  available  to  rural 
communities  throughout  the  Nation/' 

The  Congressional  Rural  Caucus  has 
recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
Frank  G.  Tsutras,  veteran  Congressional 
staffer,  as  its  first  Director.  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  jointly  by  Clem 
McSpadden  (D-Okla.)  and  Charles  Rose, 
III  (D-N.C).  Mr.  Tsutras  has  had  wide 
Congressional  experience,  having  served 
as  Administrative  Assistant  to  former 
Congressman  James  Kee  and  as  special 
assistant  to  Congressman  Gillis  Long  and 
Congressman  L.  A.  Bafalis.  The  Rural 
Caucus  has  already  made  its  voice  heard 
on  several  key  votes.  One  such  vote  was 


their  almost  unanimous  support  for  the 
Erlenborn  Substitute  on  the  Minimum 
Wage  Bill  and  their  all  out  support  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Dent  Bill  which 
passed  and  retained  certain  agricultural 
overtime  exemptions. 

FOOD-PRICES 

Much  is  being  written  and  said  about 
farm  prices  and  their  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  food  to  the  American  housewife. 
Farm  prices  for  some  commodities  have 
advanced  materially.  For  example:  the 
average  farm  price  in  mid- June  for  wheat 
was  $2.43  a  bushel,  up  $1.10  from  a  year 
earlier;  corn  was  $1.99  a  bushel,  up  86 ^ 
from  a  year  ago;  soybeans  stood  at  $10.00 
a  bushel,  more  than  triple  a  year  ago 
price  of  $3.32. 

In  comparison,  the  July  1  price  for  raw 
sugar  was  10^  per  pound  as  compared 
to  8.9^  a  pound  one  year  ago  and  for  re- 
fined sugar  13.96^  per  pound  as  compared 
to  13.20^  per  pound  a  year  ago.  The  agri- 
cultural attaches  of  US  DA  recently  made 
their  monthly  supermarket  tours  and 
compared  supermarket  prices  in  13  world 
capitals  with  prices  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  comparison  is  as  follows: 


Sirloin 

City  Steak 

Bonn 3.94 

Brazilia  .59 

Brussels  3.08 

Buenos  Aires .56 

Canberra  1.84 

Copenhagen  3.99 

London   2.75 

Ottawa 2.79 

Paris  2.47 

Rome  2.57 

Stockholm  3.66 

The  Hague 2.27 

Tokyo  12.92 

Washington 1.99 

Median    2.66 


kChop 

s  Broilers 

Eggs 

2.21 

.71 

2.02 

1.13 

.45 

.65 

1.67 

.94 

1.05 

.49 

.36 

.63 

1.03 

.58 

1.07 

2.27 

1.05 

1.15 

1.39 

.54 

.40 

1.59 

.69 

.71 

1.84 

.82 

1.00 

1.84 

.95 

.98 

2.16 

1.20 

1.28 

1.84 

.67 

.94 

2.24 

.83 

.58 

1.69 

.45 

.73 

1.77 

.70 

.96 
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If  you'd  rather  raise  cane 


than  weeds... 


m 

**  if  ■ 


x, '».  Wm 


try  SINBAR 

#        terbacil  weed  killer 


® 


Here's  why 

•  Registered  for  first-  and  second-year  stubble 
cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

•  Consistent  control  of  seedling  Johnsongrass 
and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  grasses, 
including  those  tough  annual  winter  grasses. 

•  A  spring  application  of  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  layby. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


"EG.  US.  PAT  OFF 


JULY  15,  1973 


THE  LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEED  CANE 
C.P.  65-357  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST   15,   1973 

The  cane  will  cost  approximately  as  follows: 

Mill  price  per  ton  (estimate) $11.00 

Conditional  payment  1 .30 

Molasses  Bonus  (estimate) .90 

Premium  6.80 

This  sum  all  goes  to  the  Station  grower $20.00 

Distribution  fee  to  the 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  1.00 

TOTAL  PER  TON $21.00 

The  League  will  make  every  effort  to  fill  orders  at  locations  selected  by  applicants. 

THE   LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEED  CANE 
C.P.  65-357  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST   15,   1973 

Tear  Off  Application  Below  and  Mail 

APPLICATION  FOR  C.P.  65-357  SEED  CANE 

DATE 

To  the  American  Sugarcane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Gentlemen:  j/»? 

*v 

I  hereby  apply  for tons  of  rogued  C.P.  65-357  seed  cane.  I  agree  to 

pay  when  the  cane  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  notified  concerning  this  and 
supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  from  whom  I  am  to  get  the  cane,  which  I 
will  send  for  on  delivery  dates  in  September  or  October  1973.  I  understand  that  this  cane  will 
not  be  trash  free. 

If  for  any  reason  this  order  cannot  be  filled,  it  is  understood  that  my  money  will  be 
returned  to  me. 

My  Proportionate  Share  Acreage  in  1973  is Acres. 

My  choice  of  locations  are:  (see  page  6) 

1st  choice  * 

2nd  choice  

3rd  choice -. 

This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my  part  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  get  as  much  cane  as  I  apply  for,  and  that  there  is  no  guarantee  expressed 
or  implied  that  this  seed  is  free  of  Mosaic  disease,  mixtures,  or  Stunting  Disease. 

PLEASE  PRINT 

Name    

Address   

DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY  NOW. 

10  THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


LIST  OF  STATIONS  WHERE  C.P.  65-357  IS  AVAILABLE 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  directed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  undertake  a  fair  and  impartial  distribution  of  the  newly 
released  variety  of  cane  known  as  C.P.  65-357. 

A  number  of  plots  of  this  cane  are  subject  to  this  distribution.  It  has  been  grown  with  the 
understanding  that  those  growing  it  shall  be  paid  for  it  at  the  price  of  mill  cane  plus  $6.80  per 
ton,  cut  and  loaded  on  the  vehicle  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  League  is  authorized  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  charge  a  distribution  fee 
of  $1.00  per  ton. 

If  you  wish  some  of  this  cane  please  fill  out  and  sign  the  application  blank  on  page  10.  NO 
OTHER  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED,  AND  IT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED 
AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE,  416  WHITNEY  BUILD- 
ING, NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  70130  NOT  LATER  THAN  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1973. 

The  price  of  the  cane  is  $21.00  per  ton,  cut  and  loaded  on  your  vehicle  at  the  secondary 
station.  The  cane  will  be  cut  with  a  harvester.  Every  reasonable  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
keep  this  seed  free  of  mixtures,  stunting  disease,  and  Mosaic.  However,  there  is  no  guarantee 
expressed  or  implied  that  the  seed  offered  is  free  of  mixtures,  Mosaic  disease,  or  stunting 
disease. 

For  the  convenience  of  delivering  and  handling  the  purchase  of  C.P.  65-357  the  League  is 
offering  the  purchaser  three  choices  of  locations  from  which  to  purchase  the  cane.  The  stations 
possessing  C.P.  65-357  are: 


Parish 


Station 


Operator 


Address 


Ascension 

Evan  Hall 

Church  Hill  &  Thibaut 

Donaldsonville 

Assumption 

Lula 

Savoie  Farms 

Belle  Rose 

Little  Texas 

Peltier  &  Harang 

Napoleonville 

Westfield 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc 

Paincourtville 

Glenwood 

Thibaut  Farms 

Napoleonville 

Elm  Hall 

South  Coast  Corp. 

Napoleonville 

Avoyelles 

Shirley 

Haas  Investment  Co. 

Bunkie 

Iberia 

Caroline 

Walet  Bros. 

Loreauville 

Ronald  Hebert 

Ronald  Hebert 

Jeanerette 

Enterprise 

M.  A.  Patout 

Patoutville 

Iberville 

Celeste 

Joe  Campesi 

White  Castle 

Milly 

A.  Wilbert  &  Sons 

Plaquemine 

Lafayette 

Young's  Ind. 

Young's  Ind. 

Youngsville 

Billeaud 

Billeaud  Pltg.  Co. 

Broussard 

Lafourche 

Leighton 

Harry  Webre 

Thibodaux 

Georgia 

South  Coast  Corp. 

Mathews 

Greenwood 

Southdown,  Inc. 

Thibodaux 

McLeod 

Valentine  Sugars 

Lockport 

Pointe  Coupee 

Alma 

Alma  Pltg.  Co. 

Lakeland 

Rapides 

Klock  &  Van  Mol 

E.  L.  Klock  & 

John  Van  Mol 

Cheneyville 

St.  James 

Dornier  Bros. 

Dornier  Bros. 

Convent 

Armant 

Southdown,  Inc. 

Vacherie 

F.  A.  Graugnard 

F.  A.  Graugnard 

&  Sons 

&  Sons 

St.  James 

St.  John 

Glendale 

T.  Lanaux  &  Sons 

Lucy 

San  Francisco  Co. 

Frisco  Cane  Co. 

Reserve 

St.  Martin 

St.  John  Levert 

Levert-St.  John 

St.  Martinville 

Louis  &  Claude 

Louis  &  Claude  Comb 

Breaux  Bridge 

Comb 

ov 

Lawrence  Dugas 

Lawrence  Dugas 

St.  Martinville 

St.  Mary 

Allain 

A.  V.  Allain 

Baldwin 

Calumet 

Frank  Martin 

Patterson 

Oaklawn 

South  Coast  Corp. 

Franklin 

Parks 

Duhe  Bros. 

Baldwin 

Katv 

Columbia  Sugar  Co. 

Franklin 

Terrebonne 

Southdown 

Southdown,  Inc. 

Houma 

Cynthia 

Robert  Prentice 

Houma 

Vermilion 

Erath 

Erath  Sucar  Co. 

Erath 

W.  Baton  Rouge 

Smithfield 

Milliken  &  Farwell 

Port  Allen 

Allendale 

M.  J.  Kahao 

Port  Allen 

Cinclare 

Harry  L.  L&ws  &  Co.  Inc. 

Port  Allen 
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Twice  a  year.. .every  year... 
your  cane  fields  need 

FEN  AC  Pl«s 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  fall:  As  soon  as  you  plant, 
winterize  your  fields  with  a  30- 
to  36-inch  band  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide  over  the 
rows.  You  get  a  winter's  worth  of 
protection  against  broadleafs 
and  grasses... and  your  cane 
gets  a  better  start  come  spring. 
You  also  save  time,  money  and 
labor  for  cultivations. 


Next  spring:  A  ground  or  aerial 
application  of  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  puts  you 
a  step  ahead  of  seedling  John- 
songrass,  spring  grasses  and 
broadleaf  weeds.  Fenac  Plus  is 
not  only  safe  to  use,  it  is  the  weed 
control  material  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  in  all  vari- 
eties of  cane . . .  plant  and  stubble. 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 

Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 

Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 

Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 
BREAUX  BRIDGE 
Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 
CHENEYVILLE 
Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 
DONALDSONVILLE 
B.  Lemman  &  Company 
HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 

Teche  Farm  Supply 

LOCKPORT 

Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


5  Louisiana  State  University  Library 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 


The 
Bulletin 


)FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 
Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)    10.34 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96%  - 104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  9.93  -  High  10.75 

New  York  Price  on  July  30,  1973 10.55 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  July  30?  1973 9.7397 

New  Orleans  Price  on  July  30,  1972 L   J, 10.52 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  July  30,  1973 9,7093 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  can  be 
applied  from  either  ground 
or  air. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Azodrin,  Grass,Varieties,  Outlook 


In  the  July  1  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin this  column  discussed  the  sugar  cane 
borer  situation  and  gave  borer  control 
recommendations.  No  mention  was  made 
of  Azodrin,  and  the  following  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Patrick,  Sales 
Representative  for  Shell  Chemical  Com- 
pany. 

Dear  Lloyd: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  "In  the 
Field"  article  in  the  July  1,  1973,  issue  of 
the  Sugar  Bulletin,  pertaining  to  cane 
borers.  While  you  pointed  out  that  Guth- 
ion  is  the  only  insecticide  recommended 
by  Louisiana  State  University  and  the 
U.S.D.A.,  I  do  feel  that  you  were  remiss 
in  not  pointing  out  that  AZODRIN  In- 
secticide, manufactured  by  Shell  Chemi- 
cal Company,  has  been  federally  labeled 
(EPA  Reg.  No.  201-157- AA)  for  use  on 
sugar  cane  for  borer  control.  The  issuance 
of  the  federal  label  has  made  it  possible 
for  Shell  Chemical  Company  to  pursue 
the  establishment  of  a  market  for  AZO- 
DRIN in  the  sugar  cane  belt.  Labeling  of 
AZODRIN  provides  the  sugar  cane  grow- 
er an  access  to  a  competitive  market. 

We  feel  that  AZODRIN  has  a  place  in 
a  borer  control  program  in  Louisiana  and 
believe  the  fact  that  it  is  federally  labeled 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin. 

If  we  may  be  of  assistance  in  any  way, 
please  advise. 

Signed  J.  C.  Patrick 

Now  you  have  it,  J.  C.  Furadan  will 
have  the  next  squawk. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  all  fairness, 
Azodrin  may  have  a  place  where  an  in- 
festation of  borers  has  already  entered  the 
stalk.  Azodrin,  also  being  a  systemic  in- 
secticide, will  kill  after  the  young  larvae 
have  bored  into  the  stalk.  A  one  pound 


application  per  acre  will  probably  give 
better  systemic  action  than  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  per  acre. 

Grass 

Although  the  crop  had  become  a  fairly 
clean  one  immediately  before  lay  by,  it  is 
now  grassy  in  many  areas.  Short  cane  is 
badly  infested  with  annual  grasses  and  an 
excellent  crop  of  tie  vines  is  on  the  way. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  John- 
son grass  with  seed  heads  showing  well 
above  cane  on  many  farms.  This  will 
cause  much  more  of  a  problem  next  year. 

Asulox-treated  cane  fields  look  good. 
According  to  reports,  the  price  of  this 
chemical  in  this  country  is  far  greater 
than  where  it  is  used  in  cane  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Granted,  there  is  a  labeling 
cost  in  this  country  that  does  not  apply 
elsewhere,  but  the  spread  is  too  great. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  determine  why 
the  great  difference  in  cost.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  should  be 
asked  why  this  chemical,  as  well  as  others, 
is  allowed  to  be  used  on  cane  grown  in 
countries  where  the  U.S.A.  imports  large 
amounts  of  sugar  while  American  grow- 
ers are  denied  the  use  of  the  same  chemi- 
cals. 

Varieties 

This  looks  like  a  good  year  for  L.  60-25. 
It  appears  to  have  more  vigor  than  usual 
and  is  heavy  on  the  row.  This  is  not  the 
best  year  for  L.  62-96.  Some  plant  cane 
did  not  sucker  well  and  it  is  very  thin  on 
the  row.  L.  62-96  does  not  compete  well 
with  grass.  It  is  very  grassy  now  on  many 
farms.  The  grass  was  not  shaded  out  and 
grass  thrived.  Stubble  fields  look  good. 

C.P.  61-37  is  generally  good  all  over  the 
belt  with  the  exception  of  some  early 
planted  cane  which  has  some  gaps.  N.Co. 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORT 


One  thing  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  as  this  Congress  considers  various 
legislative  proposals— and  that  is  the  de- 
clining influence  of  rural  citizens  on  leg- 
islation that  affects  them  and  the  entire 
nation.  Not  many  years  ago,  members  of 
Congress,  although  not  from  rural  areas 
and  without  a  rural  constituency,  still  had 
sufficient  constituents  with  rural  back- 
grounds or  family  with  such  background, 
that  they  were  influenced  and  many  times 
supported  legislation  that  would  assist  the 
rural  areas.  In  recent  actions  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  lack  of  under- 
standing and  support  by  urban  people  has 
resulted  in  legislative  actions  harmful  to 
agriculture  and  to  the  ultimate  harm  of 
non-rural  people. 

The  House,  after  many  days  of  consid- 
eration passed  a  farm  bill  which  included 
a  continuation  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  bill  was  amended  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  many  respects  and  some  amend- 
ments in  fact  weakened  the  bill  and  were 
punitive  in  nature.  During  the  early 
stages  of  discussion,  amendments  were 
adopted  which  would  seriously  hurt  the 
cotton  industry.  These  amendments  were 
supported  generally  by  labor  organiza- 
tions and  members  from  urban  areas. 
Subsequently,  after  regrouping  and  some 
understandings  on  "trades",  the  entire 
cotton  section  was  removed  from  the  bill 
with  the  view  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee could  write  some  satisfactory  lan- 
guage since  the  Senate  had  previously 
passed  a  cotton  section  satisfactory  to 
most  cotton  interests.  When  the  food 
stamp  section  came  up  for  consideration, 
an  amendment  was  proposed  to  prohibit 
food  stamns  for  "strikers".  On  two  votes 
the  amendment  carried  by  a  narrow  mar- 


gin. Labor  organizations  and  urban  mem- 
bers feeling  that  they  had  been  "let- 
down" by  some  members  from  the  cotton 
areas,  called  for  and  passed  amendments 
harmful  to  cotton.  An  effort  was  made  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee  with 
instructions,  but  this  effort  failed.  Spokes- 
men for  the  administration  have  predicted 
a  veto  since  the  bill  contains  an  "escalator 
clause"  which  increases  the  farmers  guar- 
anteed prices  as  his  costs  of  production 
increases.  Of  course,  similar  escalator  pro- 
visions are  included  in  major  labor  con- 
tracts and  other  areas  of  our  economy. 
This  bill  now  goes  to  conference  to  iron 
out  the  differences  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions.  An  amendment  to  restrict 
payments  to  any  one  individual  to 
$20,000  was  adopted  in  both  Houses. 

House  debate  on  the  farm  bill  was  sus- 
pended for  one  or  two  days  while  the 
Senate  was  considering  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (minimum 
wages,  etc.)  Since  the  Senate  committee 
bill  would  remove  many  provisions  in  cur- 
rent law  which  are  favorable  to  agricul- 
ture and  since  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  pass  a  substitute  which  would  not  re- 
move these  provisions,  many  people  felt 
that  the  farm  leaders  in  the  House  could 
be  encouraged  to  support  food  stamps  for 
strikers  if  the  substitute  was  defeated  by 
a  big  margin  in  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
defeated  the  substitute  by  a  57-40  vote 
and  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  farm 
support  for  defeat  of  the  striker  amend- 
ment with  hints  that  agriculture's  over- 
time provisions  would  be  continued  in 
return  for  this  support.  Only  time  will  tell 
the  final  outcome.  Efforts  will  continue 
to  save  the  exemptions  in  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference. 
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The  following  recommendations  are 
based  primarily  on  results  from  the  out- 
field test  plots  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  and  U.S.D.A.  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. For  the  1973  planting  season,  L.  62- 
96  and  C.P.  61-37  are  the  major  varieties 
recommended.  L.  65-69,  L.  60-25,  C.P. 
48-103,  C.P.  52-68  and  N.  Co.  310  are  not 
as  generally  well  adapted  but  have  cer- 
tain advantages  and  perform  well  in  cer- 
tain areas. 

L.  62-96  is  an  early  maturing  and  high 
sucrose  variety.  It  has  consistently  out- 
yielded  C.P.  52-68  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  and  sugar  per  acre.  It  is  rated  mod- 
erately susceptible  to  mosaic  and  should 
be  planted  as  far  as  possible  from  heavily 
infected  fields.  L.  62-96  responds  favor- 
ably to  early  planting. 

C.P.  61-37  has  consistently  outyielded 
C.P.  52-68  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on 
both  light  and  heavy  soils.  It  has  pro- 
duced approximately  the  same  as  C.P. 
52-68  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  should 
fit  in  well  as  a  late  season  variety.  This 
variety  displayed  a  good  degree  of  mill 
cane  cold  tolerance.  C.P.  61-37  exhibited 
mosaic  resistance  equal  to  C.P.  48-103, 
but  should  be  rogued  for  the  control  of 
mosaic  disease.  When  lodged  it  is  brittle 
and  difficult  to  harvest. 

L.  60-25  is  a  high-sucrose  and  an  earlier 
maturing  variety  than  C.P.  48-103.  L. 
60-25  is  susceptible  to  mosaic  and  is  more 
severely  affected  than  C.P.  52-68. 
Roguing  for  the  control  of  mosaic  is  es- 
sential. When  lodged,  it  is  brittle  and 
difficult  to  harvest. 

C.P.  48-103  is  an  early  maturing  variety 
and  grows  well  on  specific  soil  types. 
Many  growers  have  been  more  successful 
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in  obtaining  higher  yields  than  when  the 
variety  was  first  released.  It  is  moderately 
resistant  to  mosaic  but  seed  should  be 
rogued. 

C.P.  52-68  is  susceptible  to  mosaic  and 
spread  of  the  disease  into  the  variety  has 
been  rapid  in  most  areas.  Seed  cane 
should  be  rogued  for  the  control  of  mo- 
saic, if  possible.  Highly  infected  seed 
cane  should  not  be  planted  —  use  only 
good  seed.  This  variety  generally  remains 
erect  and  is  excellent  for  mechanical  har- 
vesting. 

N.  Co.  310  is  widely  grown  in  the 
Southwestern  area.  Since  the  newer  va- 
rieties have  not  proven  as  successful  as 
anticipated,  N.  Co.  310  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  certain  areas.  Outfield  test 
data  in  the  Teche  area  show  that  yields 
are  equal  to  the  better  varieties,  but  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  is  lower.  It  is  susceptible 
to  mosaic.  In  areas  where  highly  infected 
N.  Co.  310  and  C.P.  52-68  are  grown  they 
should  be  isolated  from  new  varieties. 

L.  65-69  equaled  C.P.  52-68  and  L.  60- 
25  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  tests  on  light 
soils.  It  was  superior  to  C.P.  52-68  and 
equal  to  L.  60-25  in  sugar  per  acre.  In 
heavy  soil  tests  L.  65-69  was  equal  to  C.P. 
52-68  and  L.  60-25  in  tonnage,  but  better 
than  C.P.  52-68  in  sugar  per  acre.  It  is  re- 
sistant to  mosaic  and  has  a  low  tolerance 
to  RSD.  When  lodged,  it  is  difficult  to 
harvest.  It  is  not  cold  tolerant  and  should  ; 
be  harvested  early. 

All  of  the  varieties  recommended  are 
also  susceptible  to  Ratoon  Stunting  Dis- 
ease (RSD)  with  the  exception  of  C.P. 
52-68.  Even  though  the  incidence  of  mo- 
saic in  some  cases  may  make  roguing  for 
mosaic  impractical,  it  is  still  important  to 
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heat  treat  these  varieties.  The  control  of 
both  mosaic  and  RSD  is  very  important 
in  maintaining  the  productivity  of  these 
commercial  varieties. 

C.P.  65-357  (released  for  1973  planting) 
equaled  C.P.  61-37  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  in  light  soil.  It  was  superior  to  all 
commercial  varieties  in  sugar  per  acre. 
On  heavy  soils  it  was  superior  to  all  com- 
mercial varieties  in  sugar  per  acre.  It 
ranks  with  L.  60-25  in  sucrose.  It  is  gen- 
erally erect.  Juice  extraction  is  somewhat 
lower  and  fiber  slightly  higher  than  C.P. 
52-68.  It  is  susceptible  but  tolerant  to  mo- 
saic. 

Planting  recommendations  by  areas  for 
1973  are  as  follows: 

1.  Avoyelles,  Rapides  and  St.  Landry 
parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  62-96,  L.  60-25,  C.P. 
48-103  and  L.  65-69  for  early  harvesting; 
C.P.  61-37,  C.P.  52-68  and  N.  Co.  310  for 
later  harvesting. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types  L.  60-25,  L.  62- 
96,  C.P.  61-37,  C.P.  52-68,  N.  Co.  310  and 
L.  65-69. 

2.  West  Baton  Rouge,  Iberville,  Ascen- 
sion and  Pointe  Coupee  parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  62-96,  L.  60-25,  C.P. 
48-103  and  L.  65-69  for  early  harvesting; 


C.P.  61-37  and  C.P.  52-68  for  later  har- 
vesting. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  L.  60-25,  L.  62- 
96,  C.P.  61-37,  C.P.  52-68  and  L.  65-69. 

3.  Assumption,  St.  James,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  par- 
ishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  62-96,  L.  60-25,  C.P. 
48-103  and  L.  65-69  for  early  harvesting; 
C.P.  61-37  and  C.P.  52-68  for  later  har- 
vesting. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  L.  60-25,  L.  62- 
96,  C.P.  61-37,  C.P.  52-68  and  L.  65-69. 

4.  St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin  par- 
ishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  62-96,  L.  60-25  and 
L.  65-69  for  early  harvesting;  C.  P.  61-37, 
C.P.  52-68  and  N.  Co.  310  for  later  har- 
vesting. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  L.  60- 
25,  L.  62-96,  C.P.  61-37,  C.P.  52-68,  N.  Co. 
310  and  L.  65-69. 

5.  Lafayette  and  Vermilion  parishes. 

a.  Light  soils:  L.  62-96,  L.  60-25  and 
L.  65-69  for  early  harvesting;  C.P.  61-37, 
C.P.  52-68  and  N.  Co.  310  for  later  har- 
vesting. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types:  L.  60- 
25,  L.  62-96,  C.P.  61-37,  C.P.  52-68,  N.  Co. 
310  and  L.  65-69. 


SOME  VARIETAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
MORE  IMPORTANT  COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES1 

1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Denver  T.  Loupe,  L.  S.  U.  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in 
cooperation  with  the  Research  Agronomists  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Southern 
Region,  USDA,  Houma,  La.  and  the  L.S.U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge. 


L.  62-96:  This  variety  has  consistently 
outyielded  C.P.  52-68  in  sugar  per  acre  on 
both  light  and  heavy  soils.  It  is  erect  and 
well  adapted  to  machine  harvest.  It  is  a 
high  sucrose  variety,  with  good  extraction 
and  low  fiber. 

Advantages 

1.  High  sucrose 

2.  Early  maturing 

3.  Erect 

4.  Responds  favorably  to  early  planting 

Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  wind  damage 

2.  Susceptible  to  RSD 

3.  Moderate  susceptibility  to  mosaic 

4.  Low  stalk  population  in  plant  cane 

5.  Moderately  susceptible  to  borers 

6.  Poor  shading  ability 


C.P.  61-37:  It  is  a  high  tonnage  cane 
and  has  yielded  well  on  both  light  and 
heavy  soils  in  sugar  per  acre.  This  variety 
has  exhibited  mosaic  resistance  equal  to 
C.P.  48-103. 

Advantages 

1.  High  tonnage 

2.  Good  cold  tolerance 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

Disadvantages 

1.  Late  maturity 

2.  Brittle  when  lodged 

3.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

4.  Susceptible  to  RSD 

5.  Lodges 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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L.  65-69:  It  is  a  high  sucrose  and  good 
tonnage  variety.  This  variety  has  pro- 
duced well  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 
It  lacks  cold  tolerance   and  should  be 
planted  for  relatively  early  harvest. 

Advantages 

1.  High  sucrose 

2.  Resistant  to  mosaic 

Disadvantages 

1.  Low  tolerance  to  USD 

2.  Lodges 

3.  Lacks  cold  tolerance 

4.  Susceptible  to  borer  injury 

L.  60-25:  L.  60-25  is  a  high  sucrose  and 
an  earlier  maturing  variety  than  C.P.  48- 
103. 

Advantages 

1.  Early  maturity 

2.  High  Sucrose 

Disadvantages 

1.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 

2.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

3.  Susceptible  to  dalapon  injury 

4.  Subject  to  lodging  and  brittle 

C.P.  48-103:  It  is  an  early  maturing  high 
sucrose  variety.  It  should  be  planted  on 
the  better  light  soils  where  weeds  and 
grass  are  not  a  problem.  More  growers 
should  take  advantage  of  this  variety's 
high  sucrose  and  mosaic  resistance.  In  re- 
cent years,  because  of  RSD  control  and 
other  improved  management  practices, 
many  growers  have  been  more  successful 
in  obtaining  higher  yields  than  when  the 
variety  was  first  released. 

Advantages 

1.  Early  maturity 

2.  High  sucrose 

3.  Moderately  resistant  to  mosaic 

4.  Moderately  resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Relatively  cold  tolerant 

Disadvantages 

1.  Lacks  vigor 

2.  Very  susceptible  to  borers 

3.  Susceptible  to  dalapon  injury 
3.  Susceptible  to  Sinbar  injury 

5.  Not  adapted  to  all  areas  or  soil  types 

C.P.  52-68:  This  variety  is  used  as  the 
basis  for  comparison  of  other  varieties  in 


the  selection  program.  Because  of  the 
high  incidence  of  mosaic  in  C.P.  52-68 
yields  have  declined  considerably  in  re- 
cent years;  therefore,  plantings  should 
be  reduced. 

Advantages 

1.  Good  yielder 

2.  Medium  early  in  maturity 

3.  Good  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils 

4.  Resistant  to  red  rot 

5.  Very  erect 

Disadvantages 

1.  Not  tolerant  to  mosaic 

2.  Moderately  susceptible  to  borers 

N.  Co.  310:  It  is  a  variety  that  has  per- 
formed well  in  the  southeastern  area  of 
the  cane  belt  and  certain  other  specific 
areas.  N.  Co.  310  has  good  cold  tolerance 
and  adapts  well  to  mechanical  harvesting. 
Although  it  is  a  relatively  high  tonnage 
cane,  it  is  low  in  sugar  per  ton. 

Advantages 

1.  High  tonnage 

2.  Good  cold  tolerance 

3.  Good  tolerance  to  borer  injury 

4.  Adapts  well  to  mechanical  harvesting 

Disadvantages 

1.  Lodges 

2.  Low  sucrose 

3.  Susceptible  to  mosaic 


Serving  farmers  of  South  Louisiana 
with  Dependable  Credit.  May  we 
serve  you? 

CROP  .  .  .  LIVESTOCK  .  .  .  EQUIPMENT 
FARMER  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATION 

Box  488,  Napoleonville,  La. 
Phone:  369-3431 
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TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 


Stop  grass  next  spring. 


iKlll 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


HIPOK 


"ECU.  S.PAT  OFF 
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UP  FRONT  WITH 
THE  LEAGUE 

By:  Thomas  M.  Warner 

No  1974  Proportionate  Shares 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  there  will  be  no  farm 
proportionate  shares  for  the  1974  sugar 
cane  crop  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Acre- 
age restrictions  have  been  in  effect  in  the 
Mainland  Cane  Area  each  year  since  1965. 

The  League,  along  with  the  Florida 
League  and  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  had  strongly 
recommended  that  proportionate  shares 
be  kept  for  the  1974  crop.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  only  a  5%  increase  in 
shares  be  granted. 

Local  300  Case 

The  Three- Judge  Federal  Court  in  the 
Local  300  case  recently  decided  there  was 
no  substantial  constitutional  question  in- 
volved. The  case  was  remanded  to  the 
originating  Judge,  who  then  dismissed  it. 

This  is  flie  case  where  Local  Union  No. 
300  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  & 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America  en- 
tered suit  in  1968  asking  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  farm  workers  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. The  League  intervened  as  a 
defendant  in  the  case. 

Air  Pollution  Study 

The  League  has  contracted  with  F.  C. 
Schaffer  or  Associates,  Inc.  to  make  a 
study  of  particulate  matter  emissions 
from  sugar  cane  factory  stacks.  Intensive 
studies  will  be  made  on  four  stacks.  Two 
are  at  Cajun,  one  at  Glenwood,  and  one 
at  St.  James.  The  Louisiana  Air  Control 
Commission  officials  have  been  advised 
of  our  plans. 


(continued  from  page  4) 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


310  looks  good  on  Bayou  Teche  particu 
larly  where  adequate  rain  has  been  re- 
ceived. Some  few  growers  are  again 
starting  to  plant  N.Co.  310  on  Bayou  La- 
fourche. It  has  yielded  well  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  following  heat  treatment 
but  it  is  still  low  in  sugar  per  ton.  It  is  a 
late  maturing,  heavy  tonnage,  lodging, 
easy  to  pick-up,  borer  resistant,  cold  tol- 
erant, variety. 

C.P.  48-103  looks  good  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  look 
as  good  where  seepage  from  the  River 
was  a  problem. 

Outlook 

As  of  this  writing  July  23,  1973  the 
crop  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  water.  It 
is  shorter  than  the  crop  of  1972.  Stands 
are  not  as  good  as  stands  were  in  1972, 
but  if  harvesting  conditions  will  be  satis- 
factory and  if  adequate  rainfall  can  be  re- 
ceived this  crop  could  be  larger  than  the 
last  crop. 
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QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 

tougher  than  the  World 

<iy?      War  II  Quonset 

Jjf ^  and  costs  less  than 

f  7  %.j'.a  good  pole  barn. 

%  'M$     Write  us  for  details. 


MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,  Louisiana  70788 
Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 

Authorized  Quonset  Dealer 


Quonset 
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GUTHION  helps 

Gold  Mine  Plantation  reduce  trash. 


Heavy  infestations  of  sugarcane 
borers  can  kill  cane  tops.  And  when 
tops  die,  it  causes  eyes  to  start 
sprouting  again.  This  merely  slows 
down  maturity,  lowers  sucrose  and 
increases  trash  that  mills  can't  use. 

To  keep  sugarcane  borers 
under  control,  Gold  Mine  Plantation 
of  Edgard,  La.,  relies  heavily  on 
®GUTHION  insecticide.  "The  mills 
can't  use  trash!'  said  Stan  Rodrigue, 
president  and  manager  of  the 
Gold  Mine  Plantation,  Inc.,  "so  we  use 
GUTHION  to  control  the  borer. 


We  have  some  spots  where 
we  could  lose  1 5  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
if  we  didn't  use  GUTHION. 
"For  the  last  two  years  we  have 
been  using  spray,  and  seem  to  be 
getting  better  control!' 

To  help  produce  big  yields  of 
good  sugarcane  treat  your  fields  with 
GUTHION  as  soon  as  borer 
infestations  reach  5  per  cent. 
You  can  order  GUTHION  from  your 
chemical  dealer  or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


73142-1R 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE 

CONTROL  OF  RATOON  STUNTING 

DISEASE  IN  SUGARCANE  IN 

LOUISIANA,  19731 


1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Denver  T. 
Loupe  and  Randall  Carver,  L.  S  .U.  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  in  Cooperation  with  the  Path- 
ologists of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  Southern  Region,  USDA, 
Houma,  La.,  June  1973. 


Ratoon  Stunting  Disease  (RSD)  is  one 
of  two  major  diseases  that  affect  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana.  It  is  caused  by  a  virus 
and  is  recognized  as  a  serious  disease. 
The  presence  of  it  causes  substantial  yield 
reductions  in  the  major  commercial  va- 
rieties being  grown. 

Research  and  grower  experience  show 
that  a  good  control  program  will  bring 
increased  yields.  In  addition,  control  will 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  the  produc- 
tivity of  many  of  the  commercial  varieties. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
based  on  work  done  by  the  Pathologists 
of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  USDA  Station  at  Houma, 
Louisiana. 

1.  Check  the  ovens  to  insure  proper 
heat  treatment. 

a.  The  oven  has  to  be  functioning 
properly.  The  box,  carts,  and  electrical 
system  must  be  in  good  operating  condi- 
tion. 

b.  The  following  are  necessary  for 
maintaining  a  properly  adjusted  oven: 

(1)  Accurate  thermometers. 

(2)  Inflow  and  outflow  temperatures 
must  be  checked  and  should  be  at  58°  C 
(136.4°  F)  and  54°  C  (129.2°  F),  respec- 
tively. The  inflow  temperature  should  be 
checked  in  the  two  arms  of  the  air  ducts 
located  behind  the  oven;  the  outflow  tem- 
perature should  be  checked  some  inches 
behind  the  exhaust  outlet  of  the  fan. 

(3)  Temperature  levels  and  tempera- 
ture distribution  are  affected  by  the 
cones,  baffles  and  the  loading  of  the  cane. 
All  three  must  be  checked  periodically 
in  order  to  obtain  good  control. 


Cones  may  be  checked  visually  during 
operation  of  the  box.  Improper  baffle  ad- 
justment or  loading  may  cause  hot  and 
cold  spots.  These  may  be  checked  by  use 
of  chemical  indicator  strips  and/or  ther- 
mocouples. 

c.  In  a  properly  adjusted  oven,  as  de- 
termined by  thermocouples,  the  internal 
stalk  temperatures  should  be  between 
50° -54°  C  during  the  last  two  to  three 
hours  of  the  eight  hour  treatment  period. 
For  routine  check  of  an  oven,  the  indi- 
cator-strip method  should  show  the  strips 
with  resin  melted  at  50°  C  or  at  50°  and 
52°  C.  If  there  are  cold  spots  and  the  50° 
resin  does  not  melt,  or  hot  spots  in  which 
the  55°  C  or  59°  C  resin  also  melt,  then 
the  oven  needs  to  be  readjusted  and 
checked  with  thermocouples. 

2.  Select  seed  to  be  heat  treated  from 
heat-treated  progency,  if  possible. 

3.  Good  cleaning  practices  should  be 
followed.  This  includes  the  sterilization 
of  sugarcane  harvesters,  loaders  and 
carts  or  wagons  prior  to  cutting  heat 
treated  seed  cane.  Seed  plots  should  be 
harvested  first  before  harvesting  other 
fields  during  the  day.  Harvesters  and 
loaders  should  be  disinfected  when  mov- 
ing from  variety  to  variety  and  from  seed 
plot  to  seed  plot.  Wagons  or  carts  used 
to  haul  cane  to  heat-treating  unit  should 
not  be  used  to  haul  treated  seed  cane  to 
the  field  for  planting. 

To  Clean  Equipment: 

a.  Start  by  washing  the  cutting  edges 
and  sticker  chains,  loader  boom,  push- 
pilers  and  carts  or  wagons  with  water 
from  a  high  pressure  hose.  Then,  if  pos- 
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sible,  clean  the  above  parts  with  steam 
or  after  washing,  spray  with  5%  Lysol 
solution. 

b.  Cleaning  can  be  done  with  an  en- 
gine steam  cleaner,  if  available.  Washing 
can  also  be  accomplished  in  the  field 
with  a  portable  high  pressure  sprayer. 
Use  this  same  sprayer  or  a  three  gallon 
hand  sprayer  to  apply  the  5%  Lysol  solu- 
tion. 

4.  Treat  varieties  that  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  RSD  first.  The  order  should 
be  about  as  follows:  L.  62-96,  L.  65-69, 
C.P.  61-37,  C.P.  48-103  and  N.  Co.  310.  L. 
60-25  and  C.P.  52-68  should  be  treated 
later. 

5.  Select  seed  from  rogued  plots  and 
plant  treated  seed  as  far  away  from  mo- 
saic infected  cuts  as  possible. 

6.  Start  heat  treating  any  time  after 
August  1,  if  cane  is  tall  enough.  Seed  cane 
treated  after  October  1  may  result  in  poor 
stands  due  to  cool  weather. 

7.  Heat-treated  cane  should  be  rogued 
at  least  once  in  the  fall  for  mosaic.  This 
usually  would  be  about  six  weeks  after 
planting. 

8.  Where  the  incidence  of  mosaic  has 
increased  beyond  a  satisfactory  control 
level,  plan  to  purchase  clean  seed  cane. 

9.  Do  not  cut  heat-treated  cane  as  it 
lies  in  the  planting  furrow  as  reinfection 
of  the  treated  cane  will  occur. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

FOR  SALE:  Thomson  Special  Harvester, 
good  condition,  $2600.  Phone  (504)  473- 
8094.  No  collect  calls.  May  be  seen  in  Mo- 
deste,  La.  anytime. 

FOR  LEASE:  Labarre  Plantation:  900  acres, 
700  quota  acres  now  in  sugarcane.  Morganza 
Plantation:  200  acres,  115  quota  acres  now 
in  sugarcane.  Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  Apply: 
LaBarre  Plantation,  720  Hibernia  Bldg.  New 
Orleans,  La.  70112.  Phone  (504)  523-5116. 

FOR  SALE:  1964  J  &  L  Harvester,  four 
chain-net  cane  carts,  one  3000  gal.  sprayer, 
one  1957  F-600  Ford  Dump  Truck.  Call  Rob- 
ert T.  LeBlanc,  (504)  545-2205  or  (504)  545- 
3402. 
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SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 

Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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CONTROLLING  JOHNSONGRASS 

SEEDLINGS  AND  ANNUAL  WEEDS 

IN  SUGARCANE  PLANTED  IN 

LOUISIANA  IN  SUMMER  AND 

FALL,  19731 


1  Prepared  for  distribution  by  Denver  T. 
Loupe  and  L.  L.  McCormick,  Louisiana  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service,  based  on  data  and 
information  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper,  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.;  and  Dr.  Rex  Millhollon,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  Southern  Region,  USDA,  Houma, 
Louisiana. 


Herbicides  to  control  weeds,  especially 
Johnsongrass  seedlings,  are  essential  for 
the  prevention  of  weed  competition  and 
losses  in  sugarcane  production.  Unless 
Johnsongrass  seedlings  are  controlled  in 
cane  planted  in  summer  and  early  fall, 
the  seed  in  the  soil  following  a  fallow- 
plow  program  will  germinate  and  pro- 
duce mature  plants  with  viable  seeds  and 
rhizomes.  Johnsongrass  will  quickly  rein- 
fest  a  field. 

Winter  weeds  are  not  as  noxious  as 
Johnsongrass;  nevertheless,  they  supress 
the  growth  of  the  cane  in  the  spring  and 
must  be  removed  either  chemically  or  me- 
chanically before  regular  spring  work  can 
proceed.  Residual  preemergence  herbi- 
cides such  as  fenac  and  terbacil  (Sinbar) 
have  been  particularly  effective  for  the 
control  of  both  Johnsongrass  seedlings 
and  most  winter  weeds. 

After  sugarcane  is  planted,  and  after 
the  top  of  the  row  is  rolled  or  packed,  one 
of  the  herbicide  programs  listed  below 
should  be  initiated  immediately.  When 
ground  equipment  is  used,  herbicides 
should  he  applied  on  a  30-inch  band  over 
the  top  of  the  row.  Rates  for  these  herbi- 
cides are  based  on  band  applications  per 
acre  of  sugarcane  with  rows  72  inches 
wide.  About  ten  ( 10 )  percent  more  chem- 
ical will  be  required  to  treat  a  30-inch 
band  on  a  row  66  inches  wide  and  about 
twenty  (20)  percent  more  on  rows  60 
inches  wide. 

A.  Weed  control  in  planted  cane  on  medi- 


um to  heavy  soils  in  most  areas  of  the 
state. 

1.  Fenac2  Program 

a.  Johnsongrass  seedlings  and  annual 
weeds:  Apply  fenac  at  1.5  lbs. /A  either  as 
a  mixture  (4  qts.  of  "Fenac")  mixed  with 
1  lb. /A  (1  qt.)  of  silvex,  or  4  qts.  of  "Fen- 
acplus"  applied  alone. 

b.  Annual  weeds  only:  Apply  three 
quarts  of  Fenac  (1.5  lb. /gal.)  mixed  with 
1  quart  (1  lb.)  of  silvex  or  three  quarts  of 
Fenacplus  per  acre  for  areas  that  do  not 
have  a  Johnsongrass  seedling  problem. 

Remarks:  Occasional  injury  has  been 
noted  from  fenac  applications  on  heavy 
textured  (clay)  soils  or  on  poorly  drained 
soils. 

2.  Terbacil  (Sinbar)  Program 

a.  On  silt  loam  soils  and  where  there 
is  a  moderate  infestation  of  Johnsongrass 
seedlings,  apply  Sinbar  80  W  at  %  lb. /A 
on  August  planted  cane  or  %  lb. /A  on 
cane  planted  later. 

b.  On  heavy  textured  (clay)  soils  and/ 
or  for  heavy  infestations  of  Johnsongrass 
seedlings,  apply  Sinbar  80  W  at  %  lb. /A. 

Remarks:  Do  not  apply  on  the  variety 
C.P.  48-103  on  sandy  soil  unless  prior  ex- 
perience has  shown  no  injury  from  "Sin- 
bar." 

B.  Control  of  annual  weeds  in  planted 
cane  on  light  soils  in  certain  areas  of  the 
sugarcane  belt: 

There  are  several  different  soil  types 
in  the  sugarcane  growing  area  of  Louisi- 
ana. Injury  to  plant  sugarcane  on  the  light 
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of  2  to  3  inches  should  be  done  imme- 
diately after  covering  the  cane  which  is 
planted  in  August. 

2.  On  cane  planted  in  September  or 
later  use  other  chemicals  as  outlined  in 
these  recommendations  because  Treflan 
does  not  provide  adequate  control  of 
other  winter  weeds. 

D.  Control  of  Johnsongrass  seedlings  and 
annual  weeds  in  cane  cut  for  seed  and 
early  harvested  cane: 

Apply  Sinbar  80  W  at  approximately 
%  to  1  lb. /A  or  fenac  at  1.5  lbs./A  (4  qts. 
Fenac  plus  1  qt.  silvex  or  4  qts.  Fenac- 
plus)  shortly  after  sugarcane  is  harvested. 
Observe  all  cautions  mentioned  above  for 
plant  cane. 

E.  Supplemental  Practices: 

1.  After  herbicides  are  applied  on  the 
drill,  cultivate  the  middle  and  sides  of  the 
row  to  control  weeds. 

2.  Rogue  fields  to  remove  Johnson- 
grass  plants  growing  from  rhizomes  that 
escaped  following  plowing  and  those 
seedlings  that  survive  chemical  treat- 
ments. 

3.  Do  not  apply  dalapon  on  any  variety 
of  cane  planted  in  the  fall. 

to  in  the  Recommendations 
Chemical  Name 

2-chloro-4,  ethylamino-6,  isopropylamino-s- 
triazine 

3-(3,  4-dichlorophenyl)-l,  1-dimethylurea 
Sodium  salt  of  2,  3-6-trichlorophenyl-acetic 
acid  (Fenac) 

dimethylamine  salt  of  2,  3,  6,-trichlorophen- 
ylacetic  acid  plus  1  pound  of  dimethylamine 
salt  of  2,4-D 

3-  (m-  trifmromethy  lphenyl)  -1,1  -dimethyl- 
urea 

low  volatile  esters  of  2-(2,4,5-trichlorophen- 
oxy)  propionic  acid 
2-cnloro-4,6-bis(ethylamino)-s-triazine 
3-ter£-butyl-5-cnloro-6-methyluracil 
(Sinbar) 

a,a,a,trifluro-2,6-dinitro-IV,  N- 
dipropyl-p-toluidine 

IF  HERRICIDES  ARE  HANDLED  OR  APPLIED  IMPROPERLY,  OR 
IF  UNUSED  PORTIONS  ARE  NOT  DISPOSED  OF  SAFELY,  THEY  MAY 
BE  INJURIOUS  TO  HUMANS,  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS,  DESIRABLE 
PLANTS,  AND  FISH  OR  OTHER  WILDLIFE,  AND  MAY  CONTAMI- 
NATE WATER  SUPPLIES.  USE  HERBICIDES  ONLY  WHEN  NEEDED 
AND  HANDLE  THEM  WITH  CARE.  FOLLOW  THE  DIRECTIONS  AND 
HEED  ALL  PRECAUTIONS  ON  THE  CONTAINER  LABEL. 


textured  soils  in  the  Northern  (Meeker- 
Bunkie)  area,  some  parts  of  the  Teche 
and  lower  Mississippi  River  have  been 
observed  from  the  use  of  fenac  and  ter- 
bacil  (Sinbar). 

Four  herbicides  that  have  fairly  long 
residual  qualities  have  been  tested  and 
are  properly  labeled  for  use  in  sugarcane. 
These  are  atrazine,  simazine,  diuron  and 
fluometuron.  Properly  applied,  each  is  ef- 
fective in  controlling  most  annual  grass 
and  weeds  but  may  not  effectively  con- 
trol Johnsongrass  seedlings. 

Atrazine  (AAtrex),  simazine  (Princep), 
diuron  (Karmex)  and  fluometuron  (Cotor- 
an)  are  on  the  market  as  wettable  pow- 
ders. Karmex  DL  is  a  liquid  suspension 
containing  2.8  pounds  per  gallon.  The 
wettable  powders  of  these  three  materials 
should  be  applied  at  1%  pounds  per  acre 
to  a  clean  surface  on  a  30-inch  band.  Kar- 
mex DL  should  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  rate  of  3V2  pints  per  acre. 

C.  Control  of  itch  grass  (Raoulgrass)  on 
planted  cane 

1.  Apply  Trifluralin  (Treflan)  at  0.8 
lb. /A  ( 1%  pts. )  on  a  band  30  inches  wide. 
Application  and  incorporation  to  a  depth 

Chemicals  Referred 

Common  Name      Trade  Name 

Atrazine  AAtrex 


Diuron 
Fenac 

Fenacplus 


Karmex 
Fenac 

Fenacplus 


Fluometuron 

Cotoran 

Silvex 

Numerous 

Simazine 
Terbacil 

Princep 
Sinbar 

Trifluralin 

Treflan 
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Twice  a  year... every  year, 
your  cane  fields  need 

FEN  AC  PIUS. 


■  ■ 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  fall:  As  soon  as  you  plant, 
winterize  your  fields  with  a  30- 
to  36-inch  band  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide  over  the 
rows.  You  get  a  winter's  worth  of 
protection  against  broadleafs 
and  grasses.  ..and  your  cane 
gets  a  better  start  come  spring. 
You  also  save  time,  money  and 
labor  for  cultivations. 


Next  spring:  A  ground  or  aerial 
application  of  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  puts  you 
a  step  ahead  of  seedling  John- 
songrass,  spring  grasses  and 
broadleaf  weeds.  Fenac  Plus  is 
not  only  safe  to  use,  it  is  the  weed 
control  material  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  in  all  vari- 
eties of  cane . . .  plant  and  stubble. 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 

Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 

Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 
Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 

BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE 

Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 
Teche  Farm  Supply 
LOCKPORT 
Hartman  Hardware 
LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


Acquisitions  JMv;  3i 
Louisiana  .It; 


C  ._,  *- 


b&ton   Rouge,  Louisiana  70303 
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Azodrin®  insecticide  doesn't 
fool  around  with  sugarcane 
borer.  It  goes  to  work  "right 
now"  as  a  contact  control . . . 
then  penetrates  the  plant 
tissue  to  provide  residual 
systemic  action  against 
borers  which  penetrate  the 
stalk. 

You'll  be  keeping  your 
costs  under  control,  too. 
Because  Azodrin  is  priced 
competitively  with  the  ma- 
terials you  have  had  to 
use  in  the  past.  Used 
at  the  recommended      Lv,,,,.^ 
rate,  one  gallon  of 


Azodrin  5  treats  6-2/3  acres. 
Azodrin  goes  on  easy  be- 
cause it's  a  liquid.  It  mixes 
readily  with  water  and  it 
won't  clog  spray  lines  or 
nozzles. 

Switch  to  Azodrin  this 
year — the  new  sugarcane 
borer  insecticide  from  Shell. 
Always  read  the  Azodrin 
label  before  using  and  fol- 
low directions  carefully. 
Shell  Chemical  Company, 
Agricultural  Division, 
2401  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon, 
California  94583. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


C.P.  65-357  Popular,  Mule  Weed 
and  Brown  Top,  The  Crop 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has 
received  many  applications  for  the  new- 
ly released  variety  C.P.  65-357. 

The  allocation  to  individual  growers 
is  presently  underway.  There  is  not  much 
seed  available  but  everyone  who  orders 
this  variety  will  get  some  seed.  The  dis- 
tribution will  be  done  as  fairly  as  possible 
within  areas.  Although  there  are  a  few 
more  acres  of  seed  of  this  variety  than 
there  was  seed  of  L.65-69  this  does  not 
mean  all  growers  will  get  as  much  or 
more  seed  of  C.P.  65-357.  The  two  rea- 
sons are  that  more  growers  ordered  this 
variety,  and  in  some  areas  and  on  some 
Secondary  Stations  there  is  less  seed  of 
this  variety  than  there  was  of  L.65-69. 
Seed  cane  discarded  because  of  mixture 
and  the  methods  which  the  Stations  used 
to  stretch  the  seed  always  causes  an  un- 
even distribution  within  some  parishes  or 
areas.  In  an  effort  to  increase  C.P.  65-357 
more  rapidly,  seed  was  also  taken  from 
the  test  fields  after  harvesting  and  weigh- 
ing the  plot  last  year.  This  increased  the 
amount  of  seed  available  to  some  extent, 
but  with  the  many  varieties  so  near  one 
another  in  the  test  plots  this  increased 
mixture  problems  and  some  of  this  seed 
had  to  be  discarded. 

In  general,  growers  with  small  acreage 
are  usually  given  cane  nearby  and  larger 
acreage  growers  are  sometimes  asked  to 
go  great  distances  to  get  cane.  However, 
some  small  acreage  growers  are  also 
asked  to  go  longer  distances  than  other 
small  acreage  growers.  This  happens 
when  all  the  seed  of  a  Station  has  been 
allotted  to  small  growers  and  there  are 
still   small   growers   who   have   not   re- 


ceived an  allotment.  Then  these  growers 
must  have  to  go  a  little  farther  for  seed. 
In  some  instances  if  the  amount  of  each 
allotment  were  to  be  reduced  to  accom- 
modate all  growers  within  that  area  some 
growers  would  get  as  little  as  only  100 
pounds.  There  is  always  some  criticism 
of  the  system.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
better  the  system,  and  over  the  years  it 
has  been  improved,  but  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  seed  always  causes  unavoid- 
able inequities. 

In  the  list  of  Stations  where  seed  is 
available  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  op- 
erator of  Leighton  Plantation.  The  pres- 
ent operator  of  that  Secondary  Station 
is  Mr.  Ashley  Arcement. 

Mule  Weed  and  Brown  Top 

Mule  Weed  and  Brown  Top,  the  two 
new  weed  pests  in  sugar  cane,  are  being 
observed  in  many  areas  around  the  cane 
belt.  Both  Dr.  Rex  Millhollon,  U.S.D.A. 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Stamper,  L.S.U.,  recom- 
mend the  use  of  Fenac  for  the  control  of 
Brown  Top.  At  this  time  no  good  chem- 
ical control  is  available  for  Mule  Weed. 
The  stubble  or  second  growth  of  this 
weed  has  resisted  all  chemicals  thus  far 
tested. 

The  Crop 

The  crop  is  still  short.  Generally,  it  is 
about  5  to  6  inches  shorter  than  the  crop 
of  last  year.  Growth  rate  of  the  stunted 
stubble  cane  has  been  very  poor.  Stands 
are  not  as  good  as  stands  were  last  year 
but  if  this  harvest  season  can  be  dry  this 
crop  could  produce  as  many  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  as  the  1972  crop  and  because 
acreage  is  greater  the  crop  could  produce 
more  sugar  than  was  produced  in  1972. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETLN 


IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORT 


The  House  and  Senate  are  now  in  their 
summer  recess  and  will  reconvene  on 
September  5th.  Before  recessing  they 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
(minimum  wage).  The  Bill  increases  min- 
imum wage  rates  for  non-agricultural 
employees  and  for  agricultural  employ- 
ees and  makes  major  changes  in  cover- 
age and  overtime  exemptions.  All  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  will  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  full  month 
after  enactment.  As  of  this  writing,  no 
announcement  had  been  made  as  to 
whether  the  President  would  veto  the 
Bill  or  not. 

For  non-agricultural  employees,  wage 
rate  goes  from  $1.60  to  $2.00  an  hour  and 
beginning  July  1,  1974  to  $2.20  per  hour. 
For  agricultural  employees,  the  wage 
rate  goes  from  $1.30  to  $1.60  through 
June  30,  1974,  then  to  $1.80  for  the  next 
full  year  and  to  $2.00  beginning  July  1, 
1975  and  to  $2.20  beginning  July  1,  1976. 
Additional  coverage  involves  federal  and 
state  employees  and  domestic  service 
workers.  Regard  to  overtime  exemptions 
and  of  particular  importance  to  sugar 
operations,  the  legislation  phases  down 
the  number  of  hours  that  an  employee 
may  work  before  the  employer  will  be 
required  to  pay  overtime.  The  legislation 
continues  an  exemption  of  up  to  48  hours 
per  week  and  10  hours  per  day  for  ser- 
vice employees  in  sugar  processing.  In 
the  House  passed  version,  the  exemption 
for  sugar  processing  was  continued  at 
the  same  level  as  under  existing  law.  The 


Senate  version  however,  repealed  all 
overtime  exemptions  for  sugar  process- 
ing. Every  effort  possible  was  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Florida  and  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  Leagues  and  the  Con- 
gressional Delegations  from  Louisiana 
and  Florida  to  persuade  the  conferees  to 
maintain  the  House  position.  Such  efforts 
were  not  successful  and  the  compromise 
outlined  herein  was  agreed  upon. 

For  cotton  ginning  and  sugar  process- 
ing employees  who  now  have  a  no-limit 
overtime  exemption,  the  Conference  Re- 
port continues  such  no-limit  for  1973,  but 
beginning  in  1974  reduces  the  hours  of 
permissible  work  before  overtime  is  re- 
quired. For  1974,  the  Bill  provides  a  72 
hour  exemption  for  6  work  weeks,  a  64 
hour  exemption  for  4  work  weeks,  a  54 
hour  exemption  for  2  work  weeks  and  a 
48  hour  exemption  for  the  remainder. 
For  1975,  the  72  is  reduced  to  66;  the  64 
to  60;  the  54  to  50;  the  48  to  46  for  2 
weeks;  and  44  for  the  remainder  of  the 
period.  Beginning  1976,  the  66  is  reduced 
to  60;  the  60  to  56;  the  50  to  48;  the  46  to 
44  and  the  44  to  40. 

This  means  that  a  sugar  processing 
plant  now  working  2  shifts  84  hours  per 
week  for  14  weeks  would  be  required  to 
pay  each  employee  130  hours  of  overtime 
in  1974  or  about  11%  of  the  time  worked 
at  overtime  rates.  In  1975,  it  would  be 
required  to  pay  each  employee  174  hours 
of  overtime  or  15%  and  in  1976  and  there- 
after 204  hours  of  overtime  or  about 
17%%,  These  overtime  payments  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  increased  wage  rates 
which  amount  to  38%  ($1.60  to  $2.20). 
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NUMBER  OF  PRODUCER-PAYEES,  NUMBER  OF  FARMS  GROWING 
SUGAR  CANE,  AND  AVERAGE  SUGAR  CANE  ACREAGE  GROWING 

PER  FARM  IN  LOUISIANA  1940  - 1972 


Number  of 

Number 

Average  sugar 

Crop 

producer- 

of 

cane  acreage 

Year 

payees 

farms 

growing  per  farm 

1940 

15,635 

9,332 

28.4 

1941 

14,509 

8,599 

30.7 

1942 

14,329 

8,671 

34.4 

1943 

13,439 

8,052 

36.1                 1 

1944 

12,662 

7,556 

36.5                ] 

1945 

10,344 

6,304 

44.0 

1946 

10,151 

6,141 

47.8 

1947 

9,605 

5,689 

52.8                j 

1948 

10,208 

5,957 

50.2                ] 

1949 

9,711 

5,559 

54.1 

1950 

9,047 

5,028 

60.2 

1951 

8,755 

4,833 

58.0                I 

1952 

8,237 

4,463 

66.0                j 

1953 

7,540 

4,010 

75.8 

1954 

7,384 

3,883 

70.3 

1955 

7,424 

3,861 

66.4 

1956 

7,176 

3,703 

62.6 

1957 

6,639 

3,343 

74.3                j 

1958 

5,936 

2,908 

82.6 

1959 

5,697 

2,686 

101.5                j 

1960 

5,568 

2,547 

110.6 

1961 

5,662 

2,534 

118.3 

1962 

5,563 

2,413 

136.5 

1963 

5,509 

2,308 

137.3                j 

1964 

5,690 

2,301 

151.4                j 

1965 

5,599 

2,218 

141.7                j 

1966 

5,345 

2,080 

151.7 

1967 

5,183 

1,912 

165.4 

1968 

5,099 

1,794 

167.9                j 

1969 

4,915 

1,687 

151.9 

1970 

4,901 

1,589 

1  79.6 

1971 

4,919 

1,513 

215.6 

1972 
8 

4,994 

1,438 

232.4 
THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 

PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA  1900  - 1972 


Crop 

Production 

Crop 

Production 

Year 

1,000  short 

Year 

1,000  short 

tons 

tons 

1900 

309 

1937 

401 

1901 

360 

1938 

491 

1902 

369 

1939 

436 

1903 

256 

1940 

234 

1904 

398 

1941 

322 

1905 

377 

1942 

397 

1906 

258 

1943 

432 

1907 

381 

1944 

396 

1908 

398 

1945 

370 

1909 

327 

1946 

331 

1910 

350 

1947 

297 

1911 

360 

1948 

393 

1912 

157 

1949 

414 

1913 

299 

1950 

451 

1914 

248 

1951 

295 

1915 

140 

1952 

451 

1916 

310 

1953 

479 

1917 

249 

1954 

478 

1918 

286 

1955 

454 

1919 

124 

1956 

429 

1920 

173 

1957 

396 

1921 

331 

1958 

443 

1922 

301 

1959 

440 

1923 

165 

1960 

469 

1924 

90 

1961 

650 

1925 

142 

1962 

472 

1926 

48 

1963 

759 

1927 

72 

1964 

573 

1928 

135 

1965 

550 

1929 

204 

1966 

562 

1930 

188 

1967 

740 

1931 

160 

1968 

669 

1932 

228 

1969 

537 

1933 

209 

1970 

602 

1934 

234 

1971 

571 

1935 

339 

1972 

660 

1936 

386 

Production  reported  on  96°  basis  prior 
to     1934,    raw    value    basis    thereafter 
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QUOTATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ON  RAW  SUGAR  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 

1972-73  PRICING  PERIOD 


Date 

Oct.  6 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  12 


N.  Y. 

9.hP 

No  market 

Sunday 

No  market 

9.hO 

9.U0 

9.U0 


N.  0. 


9.37 


9.37 
9.37 
9.37 


B' strap 
15.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


Date 

Not.  2k 
Nov.  25 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  30 


N.  Y. 

9.02 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.02 

9.02 

9.02 

9.02 


N.  0. 


8.99 


8.99 
3.99 
8.99 
8.99 


B1 strap 
16.00 


16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.3700  B1 strap  15.0000     Weekly  Avg.  Raws  8.9900  B' strap  16  .0000 


Oct.  13 
Oct.  Ik 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  17 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  19 


9.35 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.35 

9.35 

9.33 

9.30 


9.32 


9.32 
9.32 
9.30 
9.27 


15.00 


15.00 
15.00 
i5.oo 
i5.oo 


Dec.  1 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  3 
Dec.  U 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  6 
Dec.  7 


9.02 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.02 

9.02 

9.07 

9.07 


8.99 


8.99 
8.99 
9.0U 
9.0U 


16.00 


16.00 
17.50 
17.50 
17.50 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.3060  B' strap  15.0000    Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.0100  B' strap  16.9000 


Oct.  20 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  22 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  2U 
Oct.  25 
Oct.  26 


9.30 

No  market 

Sunday 

No  market 

9.30 

9.30 

9.20 


9.27 


9.27 
9.27 
9.17 


15.00 


15.00 
15.00 

15.00 


Dec.  8 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  10 
Dec.  11 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  13 
Dec.  1U 


9.07 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.07 

9.15 

9.25 

9.30 


9.0U 


9.0U 
9.12 
9.22 
9.27 


17.50 


17.50 
17.50 
17.50 
17.50 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.2U50  B' strap  15.0000    Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.1380  B' strap  17,5000 


Oct.  27 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  29 
Oct.  30 
Oct.  31 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  2 


9.20 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.20 

9.10 

9.10 

9.08 


9.17 


9.17 
9.07 
9.07 
9.05 


15.00 


i5.oo 
15.00 
i5.oo 
i5.oo 


Dec.  15 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 


9.30 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.30 

9.30 

9.30 

9.30 


9.27 


9.27 
9.27 
9.27 
9.27 


17.50 


17.50 
17.50 
17.50 
17.50 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.1060  B1 strap  15.0000     Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.2700  B' strap  17.5000 


Nov.  3 
Nov,  k 
Nov.  5 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  9 


9.05 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.02 

No  market 

9.02 

9.02 


9.02 


8.99 

8.99 
8.99 


15.00 


15.00 

I5.oo 
i5.oo 


Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  2k 
Dec.  25 
Dec. 126 
Dec.  27 
Dec.  28 


No  market 

No  market 

Sunday 

No  market 

9.30 

9.30 

No  market 


9.27 
9.27 


22.00 
22.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  8.9975  B1 strap  15.0000    Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.2700  B' strap  22.0000 


Nov.  10 
Nov.  11 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  13 
Nov.  1U 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  16 


9.02 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.02 

9.02 

9.02 

9.02 


8.99 


8.99 
8.99 
8.99 
8.99 


15.00 


15.00 
i5.oo 
i5.oo 
i5.oo 


Dec.  29 

Dec.  30 

Dec.  31 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1 
2 
3 
k 


9.30 

No  market 

Sunday 

No  market 

9.30 

9.35 

9. hO 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  8.9900  B« strap  15.0000    Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.3075  B' strap 


9.27 


9.27 
9.32 
9.31 


Nov.  17 
Nov.  18 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  20 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  22 
Nov.  23 


9.02 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.02 

9.02 

9.02 

No  market 


8.99 


8.99 
8.99 
8.99 


15.00 


15.00 
16.00 
16.00 


Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan.  10 
Jan.  11 


9.1*0 

No  market 

Sunday 

9.U0 

9.U0 

9. hO 

9.U0 


9.37 


9.37 
9.37 
9.37 
9.37 


22.00 


22.00 

22.00 

22.00 

22.0000 

22.00 


22.00 
2U.00 
2U.00 
2U.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  8.9900  B' strap  15.5000    Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.3700  B' strap  23.2000 
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Date 

N.  Y.             N.  0. 

B' strap 

Date 

N.  Y. 

N.  0. 

B ' strap 

Jan.  12 

9.U0              9.37 

2U.00 

Mar.   2 

9.20 

9.17 

28.50 

Jan.  13 

No  market 

Mar.  3 

No  market 

Jan.  1U 

Sunday 

Mar.  U 

Sunday 

Jan.  15 

9.U0              9.37 

2U.00 

Mar.   5 

9.20 

9.17 

28.50 

Jan.  16 

9.U0              9.37 

2U.00 

Mar.  6 

9.20 

9.17 

28.50 

Jan.  17 

9.U0              9.37 

2U.00 

Mar.   7 

9.35 

9.32 

28.50 

Jan.  18 

9.38              9.35 

2k.00 

Mar.  8 

9.35 

9.32 

28.50 

Weekly  Avg, 

,  Raws  9.3660    B1 strap  2U.0O00 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  9.2300     B1  strap  28.500O 

Jan.  19 

9.38              9.35 

2U.00 

Mar.  9 

9.16 

9.U2 

28.50 

Jan.  20 

No  market 

Mar.  10 

No  market 

Jan.   21 

Sunday 

Mar.  11 

Sunday 

Jan.   22 

9.38              9.35 

2U.00 

Mar.  12 

9.16 

9.U2 

28.50 

Jan.   23 

9.38              9.35 

2U.00 

Mar.   13 

9,16 

9.U2 

29.70 

Jan.   2U 

9.35             9.32 

2U.00 

Mar.   1U 

9.16 

9.U2 

29.70 

Jan.   2$ 

No  market 

Mar.  15 

9.16 

9.U2 

29.70 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  9.3U25     B' strap  2U.0000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  9.U200     B' strap  29.2200 

Jan.   26 " 

9.35              9.32 

2U.00 

Mar.  16 

9.^ 

9.52 

29.70 

Jan.   27 

No  market 

Mar.  17 

No  market 

Jan.   28 

Sunday 

Mar.  18 

Sunday 

Jan.  29 

9.35              9.32 

2U.00 

Mar.  19 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Jan.  30 

9.35              9.32 

26.50 

Mar.   20 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Jan.  31 

9.35             9.32 

26.50 

Mar.  21 

9.55 

9.52 

.  29.70 

Feb.  1 

9.30             9.27 

26.50 

Mar.   22 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  93100     B'strap  25>5000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  9.5200     B'strap 

.29.7000 

Feb.   2 

9.28              9.25 

26.50 

Mar.   23 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.   3 

No  market 

Mar.   2)4. 

No  market 

Feb.   k 

Sunday 

Mar.   25 

Sunday 

Feb.  5 

9.26              9.23 

26.50 

Mar.   26 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.   6 

9.18              9.15 

26.50 

Mar.  27 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.  7 

9.15              9.12 

26.50 

Mar.   28 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.  8 

9.15              9.12 

26.50 

Mar.   29 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  9J-7UO     B' strap  26.5000 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  9.  5200   B'strap 

29.7000 

Feb.  9 

9.15             9.12 

26.50 

Mar.  30 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.  10 

No  market 

Mar.  31 

No  market 

Feb.  11 

Sunday 

Apr,  1 

Sunday 

Feb.  12 

No  market 

Apr.  2 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.  13 

9.15              9.12 

27.50 

Apr.   3 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.  1U 

9.15              9.12 

27.50 

Apr.  U 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.   15 

9.15              9.12 

27.50 

Apr.  5 

9.^ 

9.52 

29.70 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  9.1200    B'strap 

27.2500 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  9.  £200   B'strap 

29.7000 

Feb.  16 

9.15              9.12 

27.50 

Apr.  6 

9.^ 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.  17 

No  market 

Apr.  7 

No  market 

Feb.  18 

Sunday 

Apr.  8 

Sunday 

Feb.  19 

No  market 

Apr.  9 

9.55 

9.52 

29.70 

Feb.  20 

9.15              9.12 

28.50 

Apr.  10 

9.^ 

9.52 

31.75 

Feb.   21 

9.15              9.12 

28.50 

Apr.  11 

9.65 

9.62 

31.75 

Feb.   22 

9.10              9.07 
Raws  9.1075    B' strap 

28.50 

Apr.  12 

9.65 

9.62 

31.75 

Weekly  Avg. 

28.2500 

Weekly  Avg. 

Raws  9.5600   B'strap 

30.9300 

Feb.   23 

9.00              8.97 

28.50 

SEASON'S  AVERAGE  PRICES: 

Feb.  2U 

No  market 

Feb.   25 

Sunday 

Raws 

9.2U30 

Feb.  26 

9.00               8.97 

28.50 

Blackstrap        22.3093 

Feb.   27 

9.00              8.97 

28.50 

Feb.   28 

9.00              8.97 

28.50 

Mar.  1 

9. ,30              9.17 

28.50 

Weekly  Avg.  Raws  9.0100  B'strap  28.5000 


AUGUST  15,  1973 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  B 


Gross  tons  Net  tons 

of  cane  of  cane 

ground  for  ground  for 

Name  of  Factory  sugar  sugar 

Albania 128,619  104,221 

Alma 152,980  138,112 

Angola 52,730  43,787 

Armant 210,010  175,573 

Audubon 34  31 

Billeaud 178,349  150,547 

Breaux  Bridge 183,460  160,782 

Cajun 459,093  403,187 

Caldwell 245,928  207,363 

Catherine  (S) 104,322  93,296 

Cedar  Grove 162,946  145,090 

Cinclare 254,906  212,004 

Columbia  (C&G) 135,048  114,039 

Columbia  (F) 121,271  104,563 

Cora-Texas 187,967  161,692 

Duhe-Bourgeois 135,988  114,879 

Enterprise 344,789  297,082 

Evan  Hall 412,869  361,484 

Georgia 157,724  131,437 

Glenwood 294,343  254,881 

Greenwood 243,703  200,227 

Helvetia 215,940  185,078 

Iberia 325,323  291,392 

Leighton 360,813  298,256 

Levert-St.  John 193,182  168,938 

Louisa 200,716  170,884 

Lula 274,037  234,104 

Meeker 225,605  191,931 

Oaklawn 321,785  282,721 

Poplar  Grove 156,207  133,495 

Raceland 352,161  292,068 

San  Francisco 55,799  46,356 

St.  James 338,810  292,371 

St.  Mary. . 253,952  218,970 

Smithfield 158,478  138,392 

Southdown 218,733  174,712 

Sterling 419, 1 5  5  365,443 

Supreme 240,298  210,742 

Terrebonne 177,483  155,735 

Valentine 191,535  167,227 

Vida 72,152  62,396 

Westfield   263,650  222,983 

Wilbert's  Myrtle  Grove 170,303  143,079 

TOTAL 9,353,196  8,021,550 

1  Based  on  partly  estimated  weights  and  polarization  as  reported  on  Forms  SU-123 

2  Granulated  (plantation) 

3  Refined 

4  Excludes  74  tons  estimated  in  process 
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ES,  LOUISIANA  1972  CROP 


Sugar  Est. 

recoverable 

Tons  of  Sugar  Produced 

in  edible 

Total 

raw  value 

Raw 

As  produced 

Raw  value 

molasses,  tons 

8,729 

8,729 

9,033 

— 

11,071 

11,071 

11,244 

— 

2,955 

2,955 

2,914 

— 

14,407 

14,407 

14,697 

— 

2 

2 

2 

— 

12,999 

12,999 

13,338 

— 

12,597 

12,597 

12,900 

— 

31,855 

31,855 

33,460 

— 

17,402 

17,402 

17,659 

— 

5,661 

5,661 

5,743 

624 

10,662 

10,662 

10,797 

— 

18,308 

18,308 

18,631 

— 

3,747 

6,929 

7,2734 

1,415 

8,626 

8,626 

8,718 

— 

12,967 

12,967 

13,289 

— 

8,936 

8,936 

9,250 



24,554 

24,554 

25,074 

— 

28,442 

28,442 

28,867 

■ — 

10,812 

10,812 

10,812 

— 

20,573 

20,573 

21,111 

- — 

15,452 

15,452 

15,955 



14,884 

14,884 

15,092 

— 

23,259 

23,259 

23,715 

— 

26,486 

26,486 

27,307 

— 

11,648 

11,648 

11,965 

— 

13,180 

13,180 

13,430 

_ 

20,667 

20,667 

21,268 

— 

15,983 

15,983 

16,370 

— 

21,785 

21,785 

22,353 

— 

10,600 

10,600 

10,731 

— 

22,174 

22,174 

22,670 

, 

— 

1,668 

1,769 

436 

24,727 

24,727 

26,050 

, — 

16,213 

16,213 

16,837 

— 

12,036 

12,036 

12,279 

— 

1,942 

13,705 

14,581 

— 

31,809 

31,809 

32,999 

— 

— 

16,725 

17,896 

— 

10,879 

10,879 

11,147 

— 

12,491 

12,491 

13,199 

— 

4,805 

4,805 

4,839 

— 

20,250 

20,250 

20,771 

— 

11,524 

11,524 

11,678 

— 

608,099 

641,437 

659,713 

2,475 

AUGUST  15,  1973 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


SUMMARY  OF  FINAL  MANUFACTURING  REPORTS 
FLORIDA  SUGARCANE  FACTORIES— 1969,  1970,  1971  and  1972  CROPS* 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Crop  days,  average  „ 

Lost  time,    %    total  time  

CANE:  Tons  Ground, 

gross  weight  

net  weight  _ 

%   Total  cane  ground  

Tons   ground  per   hour  

Extraction,    N.J.,    %    cane   

Sucrose    extraction,    %    

Maceration,    %    cane   

Fibre,    %    cane  

Java  ratio 

ANALYSES: 

Crusher  juice  Brix  .. _ 

Crusher  juice  sucrose  

Brix  factor  

Sucrose   factor  

Normal  juice   Brix  _ 

Normal  juice  sucrose  

Normal   juice    purity   

Factory  sirup  Brix  

Residual  juice  Brix > 

Residual  juice  purity  „ 

Bagasse,    %   sucrose  _ 

Bagasse,    %   moisture  

Bagasse,    %   fibre  

Press  cake,   %  sucrose  _ 

SUCROSE  BALANCE: 

B/S  Mols.  Sucrose  in  %  cane  .... 
Undetermined,  Sucrose  in 

%    cane   _ 

Press  cake,  Sucrose  in  %   cane  . 

Bagasse  Sucrose  in  %  cane  

Total  losses  Sucrose  in   %    cane 

Sugar   Sucrose   in    %    cane   

Cane,  total  sue.  in   °/o   cane  

Lbs.  96°  Sugar  M&E  T/Cane  .... 
Gals.  B/S  Mols.   80° 

Brix    T/Cane    

Boiling  House  Efficiency  


*Gross  Cane  Weight  Basis 
**Raw  Value  Basis 


99 

98 

112 

1.71 

11.52 

6.66 

6.26 

8.60 

5,469,954 

5,969,266 

6,388,679 

9,888,939 

5,196,840 

5,670,940 

6,022,049 

9,288,022 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100 

289.42 

302.09 

318.29 

330.12 

77.37 

77.65 

76.87 

76.02 

92.97 

93.28 

93.22 

92.08 

18.22 

19.82 

20.10 

16.60 

10.62 

11.38 

11.52 

11.07 

78.66 

78.64 

77.84 

78.01 

17.15 

18.59 

17.74 

17.80 

14.40 

15.82 

14.82 

14.81 

97.03 

96.99 

96.96 

96.97 

94.51 

94.50 

94.47 

94.46 

16.64 

18.03 

17.20 

17.26 

13.61 

14.95 

14.00 

13.99 

81.81 

82.89 

81.38 

81.06 

54.81 

60.48 

60.79 

60.88 

4.94 

5.02 

4.71 

5.21 

74.07 

74.35 

72.89 

73.85 

2.97 

3.08 

2.84 

3.30 

54.32 

53.53 

54.36 

55.61 

39.61 

42.30 

41.73 

39.90 

2.92 

2.95 

3.11 

3.40 

1.045 


.128 

.138 

.796 

2.107 

9.219 

11.327 

192.07 

6.35 

96.09 

1.048 


1.141 


Sugar    Bulletin  Want  Ads 

Get 

RESULTS 


1.214 


.124 

.134 

.131 

.133 

.123 

.134 

.828 

.783 

.915 

2.133 

2.181 

2.394 

10.300 

9.362 

9.159 

12.441 

11.543 

11.553 

214.57 

198.70** 

194.27** 

6.32 

6.72 

6.97 

96.74 

95.77 

94.97 

AUGUST  15,  1973 
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SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES 


SEASON 

1935-36    ( 

Ocl 

t.    18 

-    Feb. 

7,8) 

1936-37    ( 

Od 

:.    16 

-    Feb. 

75) 

1937-38    ( 

Oct 

:      8 

-    Feb. 

74) 

1938-39    ( 

Ocl 

:.    14 

-    Feb. 

73) 

1939-40    ( 

Od 

:.    13 

-  Mch. 

79) 

1940-41     ( 

Oct 

:.     10 

-  Mch. 

78) 

1941-42    ( 

Ocl 

:.     10 

-   Apr. 

7) 

1942-43    ( 

Oci 

:.       9 

-   Apr. 

1) 

1943-44    ( 

Ocl 

:.       8 

-  Mch. 

30) 

1944-45    ( 

Oct 

:.     13 

-  Mch. 

79) 

1945-46    ( 

Oct 

..     12 

-    Jan. 

31) 

1946-47    ( 

Oct 

:.     1  1 

-    Jan. 

30) 

1947-48    ( 

Oct 

:.       3 

-    Jan. 

79) 

1948-49    ( 

Oct 

:.       8 

-    Jan. 

77) 

1949-50    ( 

Ocl 

:.       7 

-    Jan. 

76) 

1950-51    ( 

Oct 

t.       6 

-    Jan. 

75) 

1951-52    ( 

Ocl 

t.    19 

-    Jan. 

31) 

1952-53    ( 

Ocl 

t.    10 

-    Jan. 

29) 

1953-54    ( 

Ocl 

:.      9 

-    Feb. 

75) 

1954-55    ( 

Oct 

t.      8 

-    Feb. 

74) 

1955-56    ( 

Ocl 

t.      7 

-   Apr. 

76) 

1956-57    ( 

Od 

t.      5 

-   Apr. 

25) 

1957-58    ( 

Od 

t.    11 

-    Feb. 

22) 

1958-59    ( 

Ocl 

t.    10 

-    Feb. 

26) 

1959-60    I 

'Oc 

t.      9 

-    Jan. 

28) 

1960-61    ( 

Oct 

t.      7 

-    Jan. 

76) 

1961-62    ( 

Oct 

t.      6 

-    Feb. 

77) 

1962-63    ( 

Ocl 

t.      5 

-    Feb. 

28) 

1963-64    ( 

Oct 

t.      4 

-    Feb. 

27) 

1964-65    ( 

Oct 

t.      2 

-    May 

13) 

1965-66    ( 

Ocl 

t.      1 

-   Apr. 

28) 

1966-67    ( 

Oct 

t.      7 

-   Apr. 

27) 

1967-68    ( 

Oct 

t.      6 

-   Apr. 

25) 

1968-69   ( 

Oct 

.      4 

-    Apr. 

24) 

1969-70    ( 

'Oc 

t.    16 

-   Apr. 

23) 

1970-71    ( 

Ocl 

:.     15 

-   Apr. 

15) 

1971-72    ( 

Oct 

.    14 

-    Apr. 

13) 

1972-73 

(Oct 

:.      6 

-  Apr. 

12) 

RAWS 

BLACKSTRAP 

(Cents  Per  Lb.) 

(Cents  Per  Gallon) 

3.2316 

6.0940 

3.6660 

6,1700 

3.1924 

5.3278 

2.8195 

2.9976 

2.9229 

5.0890 

2.9729 

6.4087 

3.6121 

16.1862 

3.7300 

17.8245 

3.7300 

18,0000 

3.7500 

17.6737 

3.7500 

18.0000 

5.8167 

18.0000 

6.2060 

26,7617 

5.6184 

9.6998* 

5.8181 

5.6417 

6.1941 

29.2297 

5.8223 

28.6800 

6.2088 

8.8016 

6.0932 

10.0087 

5.9592 

9,7477 

5.8934 

10.7797* 

6.1783 

25.7443* 

6.1287 

12,6885 

6.2312 

12.5653 

6.1819 

9.1907* 

6.4828 

13.0843* 

6.3153 

12.0694 

6.5784 

18.3567 

8.9952 

18.6008 

6.5403 

8.2562 

6.8191 

9.5371 

7.1414 

16.6379 

7.3531 

14.9379 

7.6583 

10.5655 

7.8774 

13.9420 

8.1922 

13.0759 

8.8789 

13.7111 

9.2430 

22.3093 

*  1948-49  Blackstrap 
1955-56  Blackstrap 
1956-57  Blackstrap 
1959-60  Blackstrap 
1960-61    Blackstrap 


period  ended  March  31,    1949 
period  ended  February  23,1956 
period  ended  February  28,    1957 
period  ended  April  28,    1960 
period  ended  April  27,    1961 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone  522-1225 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter    M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,   La. 
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GUTHION  still  controls  sugarcane  borers 
with  same  dosage  as  previous  years. 


Robert  Camors,  manager  of  the 
West  Linden  Sugarcane  Plantation 
at  Jeanerette,  La.,  interrupted  a  stroll 
through  the  plantation's  wildlife 
preserve  to  discuss  control  of 
sugarcane  borer. 

"Why  do  we  like  ®GUTHION 
insecticide?  Because  it  gives  control 
of  sugarcane  borer  at  low  cost 
and  with  the  same  dosage  we've  used 
for  several  years]'  he  said. 

"No  farmer  who  is  really  in  the 
sugarcane  business  would  think  of 
doing  without  borer  control. 
And  we've  been  getting  good, 
economical  control  with  GUTHION. 

On  top  of  that,  I  haven't  noticed 


any  problems  with  our  quail, 
rabbits  and  fish. 

For  good  control  of  sugarcane 
borer  that's  only  part  of  the  story, 
order  GUTHION  when  borer  counts 
reach  five  per  cent.  Order  from  your 
chemical  dealer  or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


(Chemagroi 


73142-2R 


AUGUST  15,  1973 
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RELY  ON  J&L 
THE  FIELD 


Get  profitable  results  with  J&L  field  equipment.  Such 

as  increased  capacity,  top  harvesting  efficiency  and 

equipment  you  can  depend  on. 


S-15  Self  Propelled  Harvester.  The 

S- 1 5  cuts  and  stacks  an  average  of 
10  acres  of  cane  in  eight  hours 
under  typical  Louisiana  conditions. 
A  new  divider  scroll  on  the  S-15 
reduces  maintenance  and  increases 
efficiency  in  recumbent  cane. 


S-6000    Combine    Harvester.    The 

S-6000  is  one  of  J&L's  newest 
harvesters.  The  S-6000,  a  two  row 
combine,  incorporates  two  high- 
speed 42"  adjustable  pitch  cutting 
blades  which  are  easily  removed. 
It's  ideal  for  vertical  or  recumbent 
cane. 


V-Windrower.  It  handles  recum- 
bent or  erect  cane  in  furrow,  flat 
and  ridge  cultures.  The  elimination 
of  chains  and  sprockets  reduce 
operational  costs  while  increasing 
yield  and  minimizing  ratoon 
damage. 


R-l  Continuous  Loader.  It  loads 
up  to  200  tons  of  cane  per  hour. 
Track  mounted  for  positive  traction 


and  high  flotation,  it  gets  back  into 
wet  fields  sooner. 


L-21    Self  Propelled  Loader.  The 

L-21  is  a  real  workhorse.  It  picks 
up  a  full  3/4  ton  of  cut  cane  with 
each  lift.  Hydrostatic  drive  gives 
added  field  speed  and,  efficiency. 
A  full  loading  cycle  takes  only  18 
seconds;  available  in  two  or  four- 
wheel  drive  model  also. 


HONIRON* 


For  the  best  results  in  factory  equip- 
ment or  engineering  service,  rely  on 
Honiron.  For  details,  write: 

HONIRON,  P.  O.  Box  3140,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96802 

J&L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  620,  Jeanerette,  La. 

70544,  USA  •  Phone  (318)  276-6314  •  Cable  JALENCO 

HONIRON-PHILIPPINES,  P.  O.  Box  438,  Makati,  Rizal, 

Philippines 

MANUFACTURERA   3M,   S.A.,   Avenida  11  No.   1510, 

Apartado  126,  Cordoba,  Veracruz,  Mexico 


HONIRON/  J  &  L  ENGINEERING  CO.,  INC. 


JL-7603A 


IS 


THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


WITH  A  FALL  HERBICIDE  PROGRAM  BASED  ON 


SINBAR 

from  DuPont 

For  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most 
annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses 


FENAC  PLUS 

from  Amchem 

To  control  most 
annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses  including 
Johnsongrass. 


Contact  your  HELENA  representative: 


R.  A.  "Butch"  Millet 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
Phone  504/446-5881 


Hal  Wales 
Bunkie,  Louisiana 
Phone  318/346-6832 


Mike  Baye 

Thibodaux,  Louisiana 
Phone  504/446-5881 


Chris  Bordelon 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana 

Phone  318/365-6981 


HELENA 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


Thibaut  on  NBC  Special 

President  James  H.  Thibaut  of  the 
League  is  scheduled  to  appear  as  part  of 
the  NBC  Reports  —  The  Energy  Crisis, 
Tuesday,  September  4.  This  special  will 
start  at  7  P.M. 

Mr.  Thibaut  met  with  Governor  Ed- 
wards concerning  the  natural  gas  supply 
to  Louisiana  sugar  cane  factories.  He  has 
also  appeared  before  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Executive  Committees  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  to  urge  that 
the  new  Louisiana  Constitution  allow  the 
Public  Service  Commission  the  authority 
to  allocate  sales  of  natural  gas,  if  nec- 
essary. 

Horace  Nelson  Dies 

Funeral  services  were  recently  held  in 
Thibodaux  for  Horace  Nelson,  87,  who 
died  August  6.  Mr.  Nelson  served  on  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  from  1943-1946. 

Very  active  in  agriculture,  business, 
civic,  and  church  groups,  Mr.  Nelson  had 
been  General  Manager  at  Godchaux's 
Sugar  in  Raceland  where  he  worked  for 
48  years  until  his  retirement  in  1954.  On 
retirement  there  he  became  President  of 
Ariel  Company,  a  sugar  cane  planting 
firm,  and  only  recently  retired  from  that 
post. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  for- 
mer Maud  Tufts. 

Earl  Wilson  Dies 

Earl  B.  Wilson,  Sr.,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Board  for  Sterling  Sugars,  died 
August  13  at  the  age  of  82. 

Wilson,  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  became 
a  sugar  broker  in  New  York,  then  served 
as  vice-president  of  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  in  New  York.  He 
was  called  to  Washington  as  a  $1  a  year 
man  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


to  acquire  and  ration  sugar  in  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II. 

In  1952  he  headed  a  management 
group  that  purchased  and  operated  Ster- 
ling Sugars,  Inc.  of  Franklin.  He  retired 
last  year. 


J.  Patout  Burns 
King  Sucrose  XXXII 

J.  Patout  Burns  of  New  Iberia  has 
been  named  King  Sucrose  XXXII  and 
will  reign  over  the  1973  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Festival  and  Fair. 

A  resident  of  New  Iberia  since  1940, 
Burns  owns  and  operates  Patout  Burns 
Firestone  Store.  He  is  president  of  and 
active  in  M.  A.  Patout  &  Son  Ltd.,  sugar 
cane  planters  and  mill  operators,  and  a 
sugar  cane  farmer  at  Rainbow  Planta- 
tion. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Theodisia  Weber.  The  new  King  Su- 
erose's  reigning  mate  will  be  crowned 
during  the  forthcoming  Sugar  Cane  Fes- 
tival and  Fair  in  New  Iberia. 

(continued  on  page  23) 
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TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 


Stop  grass  next  spring 


!§§ 


■*  -M 


mimiWlK 

§8885 

WmlWflihi 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


aUPONj 


"EG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF 
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BORER  INJURY  TO  THE  1972  LOUISIANA 

SUGARCANE  CROP 


By:  Leon  J.  Charpentier 


(Research  Entomologist,  Southern  Re- 
gion, Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Houma,  Loui- 
siana). 

The  8  percent  infestation  at  the  1972 
sugarcane  harvest  by  the  sugarcane  borer, 
Diatraea  saccharalis  ( F. ) ,  was  2  percent 
lower  than  the  averages  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  and  4  percent  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  10-year  period  1962-1971. 
An  8  percent  infestation  is  considered 
light  in  Louisiana. 

The  1972  survey,  like  the  previous  sur- 
veys, consisted  of  2  examinations  of  100 
stalks  each  (twenty  5-stalk  samples)  at 
each  of  21  representative  mills  located  in 
14  of  15  parishes  with  mills.  Counts  of 
joints  ( internodes )  with  external  signs  of 
borer  injury  were  used  in  calculating  the 
percentage  of  infestation.  Data  in  Ver- 
milion Parish  were  obtained  from  two 
5-stalk  samples  from  each  of  10  fields. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  primar- 
ily to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of 
borer  damage  and  the  crop  losses  caused 
by  this  insect  within  an  area  and  are  not 
made  to  determine  the  actual  infestation 
at  any  one  of  the  sampling  locations.  In- 
deed, a  considerable  amount  of  cane  is 
currently  shipped  across  parish  lines:  in 
1972,  some  of  the  mills  processed  cane 
from  a  3-parish  area.  Therefore,  informa- 
tion about  fluctuations  in  borer  popula- 
tions in  Louisiana  can  only  be  derived 
from  the  data  by  considering  the  data 
from  each  of  5  areas  of  the  Cane  Belt. 
These  areas,  and  the  mills,  used  were: 
Southeastern  including  Lower  Terre- 
bonne, Southdown,  Valentine,  Lafourche 
Sugars,  and  Supreme  mills;  Mid-eastern 
including  Armant,  San  Francisco,  St. 
James  Co-Op.,  Westfield,  and  Evan  Hall 
mills;     Northeastern     including     Cora- 


Texas,  Myrtle  Grove,  Smithfield,  and 
Alma  mills;  Western  including  Oaklawn, 
Sterling,  Duhe-Bourgeois,  Iberia  Co-Op., 
Billeaud's,  St.  John-Levert,  and  Erath 
mills;  and  Northern  (or  Bunkie)  area, 
which  is  sampled  only  at  the  Meeker  mill. 
Since  the  Bunkie  area  is  widely  separated 
from  the  other  cane  growing  areas,  the 
data  from  the  one  mill  could  not  be  com- 
bined with  those  from  other  mills  except 
in  calculating  the  overall  infestation.  The 
data  for  the  5  areas  are  summarized  in 
Table  1. 

The  first  examination,  November  1-10, 
was  made  on  stubble  (ratoon)  cane  and 
produced  an  average  percentage  of  bored 
joints  of  7.7  for  all  localities;  the  second 
examination,  December  4-15,  was  made 
on  plant  cane  and  produced  an  average 
percentage  of  bored  joints  of  8.5  percent. 
However,  at  the  various  mills,  percen- 
tages ranged  from  a  low  of  3  in  the  sec- 
ond examination  to  a  high  of  16  in  the 
first,  and  mill  averages  for  the  two  ex- 
aminations ranged  from  5  to  15  percent. 
The  average  was  8  percent  for  all  22  lo- 
cations. 

The  infestations  in  the  5  areas  averaged 
about  the  same,  but  the  average  for  1972 
was  2  percent  lower  than  the  averages  for 

1970  and  1971.  Percentages  of  bored 
joints  during  the  10-year  period  1962- 

1971  averaged  12;  and  percentages  for 
the  37-year  period  1935-1971  averaged 
15. 

The  4400  stalks  examined  in  the  1972 
survey  had  63,409  joints,  6,772  more  than 
in  1971,  but  a  large  number  of  abnormal- 
ly short  joints  were  found  in  the  lower 
one-third  of  the  stalks,  presumably  the 
result  of  the  prolonged  droughts  during 
the  growing  season.  An  average  53  per- 
cent of  the  stalks  were  bored  in  1972  com- 
pared with  54  in  1971. 
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Table  1.  Bored-joint  infestations  of  sugarcane  borer  in  sugarcane  growing  areas  of 

Louisiana  during  1962-1972  harvest  seasons 
Percentage  of  joints  bored  in 


Areas                 '. 

L962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Avg. 

1972 

Western 

(7  mills) 

4 

10 

10 

19 

12 

15 

11 

8 

9 

11 

11 

9 

Mid-eastern 

(5  mills) 

7 

16 

15 

17 

17 

19 

12 

10 

10 

8 

13 

8 

Northeastern 

(4  mills) 

4 

12 

12 

17 

11 

12 

12 

7 

15 

12 

11 

8 

Southeastern 

(5  mills) 

9 

12 

13 

19 

16 

16 

12 

9 

9 

8 

12 

8 

Northern 

(lmill) 

2 

8 

7 

12 

8 

11 

8 

6 

14 

11 

9 

7 

State  averages 

(22  mills) 

6 

12 

11 

18 

14 

16 

11 

8 

10 

10 

12 

8 

FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

WANTED:  Assistant  engineer  for  large  Lou- 
isiana sugar  factory.  Write  giving  qualifica- 
tions care  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

FOR  SALE:  1970  J  &  L  cane  harvester  with 
double  arms  and  row  divider.  $14,500.  Con- 
tact Lawrence  Dugas,  phone  (504)  364-8519. 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


(continued  from  page  20) 
Brazil  No.  1 

Brazil,  for  years  the  world's  biggest 
grower  of  coffee,  has  suddenly  also  be- 
come the  world's  No.  1  producer  of  cane 
sugar.  Brazil's  1972-1973  crop—the  last 
of  the  harvest  is  coming  in  this  month- 
was  a  record  6  million  metric  tons.  This 
put  Brazil  in  the  top  spot  ahead  of  tradi- 
tional leader  Cuba,  which  had  bad 
weather  and  harvested  only  around  5 
million  tons. 

Brazil  sold  sugar  last  year  to  34  coun- 
tries as  diverse  as  Paraguay  and  Bangla- 
desh. Despite  a  strongly  anti-communist 
military-run  government  which  still  re- 
fuses to  recognize  Mainland  China,  Bra- 
zil made  imported  sugar  sales  to  Peking 
and  Moscow. 


Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 


Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

(average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available)  10.42 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96%  - 104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  10.00  -  High  10.84 

New  York  Price  on  Aug.  16,  1973 10.75 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Aug.  16,  1973 9.4944 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Aug.  16,  1972 10.72 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Aug.  16,  1973 9.4644 
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Twice  a  year...  every  year... 
your  cane  fields  need 

FEN  AC  Pis* 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  fall:  As  soon  as  you  plant, 
winterize  your  fields  with  a  30- 
to  36-inch  band  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide  over  the 
rows.  You  get  a  winter's  worth  of 
protection  against  broadleafs 
and  grasses. . .and  your  cane 
gets  a  better  start  come  spring. 
You  also  save  time,  money  and 
labor  for  cultivations. 


Next  spring:  A  ground  or  aerial 
application  of  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  puts  you 
a  step  ahead  of  seedling  John- 
songrass,  spring  grasses  and 
broadleaf  weeds.  Fenac  Plus  is 
not  only  safe  to  use,  it  is  the  weed 
control  material  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  in  all  vari- 
eties of  cane . . .  plant  and  stubble. 


GET  YOUR  FENAC  PLUS  FROM: 

Alexandria  Seed  Company, 

Alexandria 

Helena  Chemical  Company, 

Bunkie  and  Thibodaux 

Mo-Hay  Feeds,  Inc., 

Belle  Rose 

BELLE  ROSE 

Cane  Air  Service 
BREAUX  BRIDGE 

Breaux  Bridge  Co-op 

CHENEYVILLE 

Bayou  Beouf  Co-op 

DONALDSONVILLE 

B.  Lemman  &  Company 

HOUMA 

South  Louisiana  Seed  Co. 

JEANERETTE 

Millard  Mannina 
Teche  Farm  Supply 
LOCKPORT 
Hartman  Hardware 

LOREAUVILLE 

Bayou  Service 

NEW  ROADS 

Feed  Service  &  Supply 

THIBODAUX 

La  Fourche  Agricultural  Supply 


mm 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


Uul„„.  s,  t.  u„!v,  «'• 

The  SttgfH* 

Bulletin 


)FFICIAL  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

ANNOUNCING  THE 

FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE   LEAGUE 

OF  THE 

U.S.A.,  INC. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1973 

SANS  SOUCI  ROOM 

HOLIDAY  RESTAURANT  (BEAU  SE  JOUR  MOTEL) 

on  State  Highway   182 

West  of  New  Iberia 

Meeting  Convenes  at  1 :30  P.  M. 

At  this  Meeting  there  will  be  an  election  of  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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The  Sugar  Bulletin 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Gilbert  J.  Durbin,  Editor 

Thomas  M.  Warner,  Managing   Editor  and   Information   Director 

Lloyd  L  Lauden,  Agronomist  and  Field  Representative 

Howard  J.  Robichaux,  Agronomist 

Windell    R.   Jackson,  Assistant   Agronomist 

R.   Charles   Hodson,   Economist 

Editorial  and  Executive  Office: 

416  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.  70130 

Phone:   525-3956  or  525-6848 

Washington  Representative: 

Godfrey  Assoc,  Inc. 

World  Center  Building,  918  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W.,  Suite  500 

Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Phone:  (202)  785-4070 


OFFICERS    AND    MEMBERS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 


James    H.    Thibaut,    Donaldsonville,    La. 
President 

Charles  C.  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La. 
1st  Vice-President 

Edward  T.  Supple,  Bayou  Goula,  La. 
2nd  Vice-President 

P.  J.  deGravelles,  Jr.,  Franklin,  La. 
3rd  Vice-President 


Horace    D.    Godfrey,    Washington,    D.   C. 
4th    Vice-President 

Gilbert   J.    Durbin,    New    Orleans,    La. 
5th    Vice-President    and    General    Manager 


Warren    J. 
Treasurer 


Harang,    Jr.,    Thibodaux,    La. 


F.   A.   Graugnard,  Jr.,   St.  James,   La. 
Secretary 


Thomas    H.   Allen,    Franklin,    La. 

Thomas    M.    Barker,    Lockport,    La. 

J.  G.   Beaud,   New   Roads,   La. 

P.    L.    Billeaud,    Broussard,    La. 

Ramon    E.    Billeaud,    New   Orleans,    La. 

Russel  Brien,  Gibson,  La. 

Jerry   L.  Dickson,  Houma,   La. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Wider  Cane  Rows— Two  Cane  Drills 


Mr.  Rouby  Matherne,  Agronomist, 
U.S.D.A.  Houma  Station,  has  proved  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  substantial  increases 
in  cane  yields  can  be  made  if  cane  is 
planted  on  rows  made  three  feet  apart. 
Experiments  using  rows  three  feet  apart 
conducted  over  several  years  showed 
yields  can  be  increased  as  much  as  10  to 
12  tons  of  cane  per  acre  per  year  above 
the  use  of  standard  rows  six  feet  apart. 
Increases  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  comes 
from  increases  in  number  of  stalks  per 
acre. 

Although  the  above  is  true,  Mr.  Ma- 
therne is  not  recommending  to  cane  grow- 
ers that  cane  be  planted  on  rows  three 
feet  apart.  When  narrow  rows  are  used,  it 
is  very  hard  to  get  enough  soil  to  cover 
cane  at  planting  time  and  also  to  culti- 
vate. The  harvesting  of  cane  on  the  nar- 
row rows  is  probably  the  largest  prob- 
lem. The  present  harvester  would  have  to 
be  modified  to  cut  two  narrow  rows  at  a 
time.  But  even  after  modifications,  the 
large  tires  of  the  harvester  rolling  in  the 
narrow  middles  would  push  the  cane 
drills  together  and  damage  the  stubble. 

Although  this  research  has  proven  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  can  be  substantially  in- 
creased by  increasing  the  number  of 
stalks  per  acre  by  doubling  the  number 
of  row  feet  in  an  acre,  it  is  doubtful  that 
Louisiana  cane  growers  will  ever  grow 
cane  on  rows  three  feet  apart. 

The  narrow  row  research  did  pay  off. 
It  led  Mr.  Matherne  to  another  method 
of  increasing  the  number  of  stalks  of  cane 
per  acre.  Studies  are  now  being  conduct- 
ed on  the  use  of  two  drills  of  cane  30 
inches  apart  on  top  of  rows  seven  feet 
apart.  Another  test  is  underway  using  two 
drills  of  cane  30  inches  apart  on  rows  sev- 
en and  a  half  feet  apart.  Conventional 
equipment  can  be  used  to  cultivate  this 
double  drill  method.  Most  large  tractor 
wheels  can  stretch  out  to  seven  feet  for 
use  in  cultivation. 


According  to  Mr.  Jake  Giardina,  Cane 
Machinery  and  Engineering  Co.,  Thibo- 
daux,  La.,  the  present  harvester  can  be 
modified  to  operate  on  rows  seven  feet 
apart  and  cut  two  lines  of  cane  30  inches 
apart  on  top  of  the  row.  The  gatherer 
must  be  widened  and  a  larger  bottom 
knife  or  a  second  bottom  knife  must  be 
added  to  handle  cane  planted  in  this 
manner. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  data  is 
available  on  wider  rows  with  two  drills 
of  cane,  several  growers  have  shown  an 
interest  in  planting  small  plots  using  this 
method  on  rows  seven  feet  apart.  Grow- 
ers who  wish  to  plant  more  than  a  small 
plot  should  check  with  a  harvester  manu- 
facturer for  details  and  cost  of  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Matherne  has  found  that  planting 
is  made  easier  by  making  a  flatter  row 
and  by  opening  with  the  points  of  the 
opener  tilted  more  downward  with  less 
of  the  moldboard  in  the  ground. 

Experimental  evidence  is  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  it  is  believed  that  one  stalk  with 
a  good  lap  in  each  of  the  two  drills  should 
give  adequate  stands.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
rate  of  planting  will  be  sufficient.  This 
double  drill  planting  would  require  no 
more  seed  cane  than  the  present  conven- 
tional method  of  planting.  Theoretically, 
it  should  lessen  the  amount  of  seed  need- 
ed. 

It  is  important  that  when  planting  and 
cultivating  that  a  small  furrow  is  not 
made  between  the  two  30  inch  lines  of 
cane.  This  will  hold  water  during  the 
winter  and  will  cause  cane  to  be  pushed 
into  this  furrow  and  not  cut  at  harvest. 

In  addition  to  the  research  being  done 
by  the  U.S.D.A.,  Mr.  Stan  Rodrigue  of 
Goldmine  Plantation  in  St.  John  Parish 
has  a  test  plot  using  two  lines  30  inches 
apart  on  rows  seven  and  a  half  feet  apart 
in  cooperation  with  Cameco  of  Thibo- 
daux,  La.  This  test  looks  very  good. 
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RESULTS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 
OUTFIELD  EXPERIMENTS  IN  LOUISIANA 

DURING  1972 

By:  Mike  J.  Giamalva* 


Professor  and  Head,  Sugar  Station,  La.  State  University,  La.  Agric.  Expt.  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  This  writer  wishes  to  express  his  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
untiring  assistance  of  Mr.  Donnie  Garrison,  technician  at  the  U.S.  Sugarcane 
Station  at  Houma,  La.  Without  his  help  this  research  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 


Before  experimental  varieties  are 
placed  in  the  outfield  variety  trials  they 
have  been  selected  and  tested  at  least  7 
years  in  the  seedling  and  infield  pro- 
grams. In  these  outfield  experiments 
which  are  conducted  at  13  locations,  the 
yield  prospects  are  determined  under 
normal  plantation  practices.  Varieties  in 
these  tests  are  machine  harvested  and 
characteristics  recorded  for  each  variety. 

Yield  data  were  obtained  from  repli- 
cated outfield  experiments  at  10  light  and 
3  heavy  soil  locations.  Plant  cane,  first 
stubble  and  second  stubble  plots  are  gen- 
erally harvested  at  each  location. 

All  phases  of  the  outfield  variety  test- 
ing program  were  conducted  on  a  cooper- 
ative basis  by  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
American  Sugarcane  League. 

The  1972  growing  season  was  not  fa- 
vorable for  sugarcane  production.  A  six 
week  dry  period  during  May  and  June 
was  followed  by  a  five  week  dry  period 
in  July  and  August.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  harvest  sugarcane  was  short  and 
yields  were  low. 

Late  in  October,  1972,  rain  began  to 
fall  throughout  the  sugarcane  area.  This 
rain  continued  until  after  the  end  of  har- 
vest which  lasted  well  into  Januarv,  1973. 
Because  of  the  continuous  rains  following 
the  prolonged  dry  period,  most  varieties 
made  considerable  growth  during  Octo- 
ber and  November  resulting  in  low  su- 


crose as  well  as  very  difficult  harvesting 
conditions.  All  varieties  were  severely 
lodged  and  field  conditions  were  extreme- 
ly muddy. 

The  outfield  variety  experiment  was 
planted  in  a  randomized  block  design 
with  each  variety  being  replicated  four 
times  when  there  was  sufficient  seed. 
Each  plot  consisted  of  3  six  ft.  rows  36  ft. 
long.  The  experiments  were  cut  by  me- 
chanical harvesters  beginning  with  the 
first  second  stubble  test  on  October  10 
and  continuing  until  the  last  plant  cane 
test  was  harvested  on  December  22, 1972. 
The  total  production  from  each  plot  was 
piled  and  weighed  with  a  tractor  mount- 
ed hydraulic  grab  and  scale.  A  twenty 
stalk  sample  was  taken  at  random  from 
each  plot  immediately  after  weighing,  for 
sucrose  analysis  which  were  done  the 
next  day  using  the  sample  mill  and  other 
facilities  at  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Station 
at  Houma,  La.  Trash  was  determined  by 
weighing  one  pile  of  unclean  cane,  hand 
cleaning  and  reweighing.  The  weight  dif- 
ference was  the  amount  of  trash  present 
in  that  plot  of  cane.  The  percentage  dif- 
ference was  used  to  calculate  net  cane 
per  plot.  Tons  of  cane  per  acre,  sugar  per 
ton  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre  are  cal- 
culated from  the  production  of  each  plot. 
All  data  obtained  were  analyzed  using 
analysis  of  variance  on  each  experiment. 
The  experiments  were  grouped  accord- 
ing to  soil  types,  and  crops  and  a  com- 
bined analysis  was  conducted.  Means  of 
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the  varieties  followed  by  the  same  letter 
are  not  significantly  different  at  the  5% 
level  of  probability  according  to  the  Dun- 
can Multiple  Range  Test. 

The  combined  analysis  of  plant  cane  in 
light  soil  is  given  in  Table  1. 

C.P.  65-357  which  was  released  during 
1973  was  the  highest  yielding  advanced 
variety  in  these  tests  in  tons  of  cane  per 
acre,  sugar  per  ton  and  sugar  per  acre. 
C.P.  67-411  was  outstanding  in  these 
plant  cane  experiments. 

N.Co.  310,  which  is  not  shown  in  this 
table,  produced  a  high  yield  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  in  one  light  soil  test  but 
its  sucrose  was  significantly  low  so  that 
its  yield  in  sugar  per  acre  was  also  sig- 
nificantly low. 

The  combined  analysis  of  plant  cane 
experiments  on  heavy  soils  is  given  in 
Table  2. 

On  heavy  soil  C.P.  65-357  was  the 
highest  yielding  advanced  variety  in 
these  tests  in  tons  of  can  per  acre  and 
sugar  per  acre.  It  was  significantly  better 
than  all  varieties  except  C.P.  67-411. 

N.Co.  310,  not  shown  in  this  table, 
produced  the  highest  yields  of  cane  per 
acre  in  one  heavy  soil  plant  cane  test.  At 
this  location  its  yield  of  sugar  per  ton 
was  very  low. 

The  combined  analysis  of  first  stubble 
experiments  on  light  soil  is  given  in  Ta- 
ble 3. 

The  highest  yield  in  tons  per  acre  was 
produced  by  C.P.  61-37.  The  highest  su- 
gar per  ton  of  cane  was  produced  by 
L.  62-96  and  L.  60-25.  Varieties  L.  62-96, 
C.P.  61-37  and  C.P.  66-315  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  other  varieties  in  sugar 
per  acre  in  these  tests  and  were  not  sig- 


nificantly different  from  one  another. 

The  combined  analysis  of  second  stub- 
ble experiments  on  light  soil  is  given  in 
Table  4. 

Highest  yield  in  sugar  per  acre  was 
produced  by  C.P.  65-357.  In  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  C.P.  65-357  was  significantly 
higher  than  all  varieties  except  C.P.  61- 
37.  Varieties  C.P.  61-37  and  C.P.  52-68 
produced  significantly  lower  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  than  all  the  other 
varieties. 

The  combined  analysis  of  second  stub- 
ble experiments  on  heavy  soil  is  given  in 
Table  5. 

On  heavy  soil  in  second  stubble  experi- 
ments C.P.  65-357,  C.P.  61-37  and  C.P. 
52-68  produced  significantly  higher  yields 
in  tons  of  cane  per  acre  than  the  other 
varieties;  but  were  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  one  another.  In  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  C.P.  61-37  and  C.P.  52-68  were 
significantly  lower  than  the  other  vari- 
eties. C.P.  65-357  produced  significantly 
higher  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  than  all 
the  other  varieties. 

C.P.  65-357  was  released  as  a  commer- 
cial variety  in  June  1973.  This  variety  per- 
formed well  on  both  light  and  heavy  soil 
in  plant  cane  and  in  second  stubble.  There 
was  no  yield  data  on  this  variety  from 
first  stubble. 

L.  60-25,  L.  62-96,  L.  65-69  and  C.P. 
65-357  consistantly  produced  high  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane.  L.  61-37  and  C.P.  65-357 
produced  highest  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
in  most  tests. 

There  are  several  varieties  in  the  out- 
field test  program  which  show  some 
promise  for  the  future. 


Table  1.— Combined  an 

alysis  of  plant  cane 

experiments  on  light  soil  during  1972 

Tons 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Variety 

Per  Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

C.P.  65-357 

35.28  a 

242.0  a 

8537  a 

C.P.  67-411 

36.67  a 

229.5   b 

8416  a 

L.  62-96 

31.35      c 

239.6  a 

7512   b 

C.P.  66-315 

33.57      c 

215.8      c 

7244   be 

C.P.  67-412 

31.62       d 

225.3   b 

7123   be 

L.  65-69 

28.59          e 

244.9  a 

7003      c 

C.P.  61-27 

34.38   be 

203,3        d 

6990      c 

C.P.  67-413 

31.78       d 

214,4      c 

6814      c 

L.  60-25 

28.68          e 

237.5  a 

6811      c 

C.P.  52-68 

29.29          e 

197.2       d 

5775       d 

(continued 

on  next 

page) 
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Table  2.— Combined  analysis  of  2  plant  cane  experiments  on  heavy  soil  during  1972. 


Tons 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Variety 

Per  Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

C.P.  65-357 

38.19  a 

230.3  a 

8795  a 

C.P.  67-411 

38.49  a 

210.0  ab 

8083  a 

C.P.  67-413 

34.31    be 

210.6  ab 

7225   b 

L.  60-25 

31.04       de 

220.6  ab 

6847   be 

L.  62-96 

32.09      cd 

208.7   be 

6824   be 

L.  65-69 

29.49          e 

230.7  a 

6804   be 

C.P.  67-412 

32.04      cde 

204.7    be 

6559   bed 

C.P.  61-37 

36.14  ab 

175.9       d 

6355   bed 

C.P.  66-315 

33.27   bed 

188.4      cd 

6269      cd 

C.P.  52-68 

34.19   b  d 

168.3       d 

5754       d 

Table  3.— Combined  analysis  of  9  first  stubble  experiments  on  light  soil  during  1972. 


Tons 

Sugar 

Sugar  " 

Variety 

Per  Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

L.  62-96 

29.32      c 

243.8  ab 

7148  a 

C.P.  61-37 

34.55  a 

20.55          e 

7100  a 

C.P.  66-315 

31.00  b 

203.3      c 

6922  ab 

L.  60-25 

28.31      c 

237.9   b 

6736   be 

L.  65-69 

26.64       d 

246.3  a 

6562      c 

C.P.  52-68 

28.12      c 

216.4       d 

6085      c 

Table  4.— Combined  analysis  of  8  second  stubble  experiments  on  light  soil  during 
1972. 


Tons 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Variety 

Per  Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

C.P.  65-357 

31.31  a 

221.7  ab 

6942  a 

L.  62-96 

27.13   b 

218.1    b 

5917   b 

C.P.  61-37 

31.13  a 

189.5     c 

5898   b 

L.  65-69 

25.76   be 

218.1   b 

5619   b 

L.  60-25 

22.78       d 

228.4  a 

5213     c 

C.P.  52-68 

24.90     c 

194.6      c 

4846       d 

Table  5.— Combined  analysis  of  3  second  stubble  experiments  on  heavy  soil  dur- 
ing 1972. 


Tons 

Sugar 

Sugar 

Variety 

Per  Acre 

Per  Ton 

Per  Acre 

C.P.  65-357 

33.92  a 

205.0  ab 

6954  a 

C.P.  61-37 

33.99  a 

18.03      c 

6128   b 

L.  60-25 

28.07   b 

214.4  a 

6017  b 

L.  65-69 

28.04   b 

206.3  ab 

5784   b 

L.  62-96 

28.89   b 

175.1    b 

5636   b 

C.P.  52-68 

32.38  a 

171.3      c 

5546   b 
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TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 


Stop  grass  next  spring. 


•  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


MSSt 


"EG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF 
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SUGARCANE  CROSSING-PROGRAM  AT  CANAL  POINT,  1972-73 

By 

Norman  I.  James  and  Jimmy  D.  Miller 


1  Research  and  Research  Geneticist,  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Canal  Point,  Florida  3S438. 


Until  the  1972-73  flowering  season,  all 
sugarcane  crosses  to  produce  true  seed 
were  made  at  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field 
Station,  Canal  Point,  Florida.  During  that 
season,  crosses  to  introduce  new  genes 
from  wild  types  were  made  in  a  new 
crossing  house  built  at  the  U.  S.  Sugar- 
cane Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana  by 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League;  but  all 
crosses  with  potential  for  producing  com- 
mercial varieties  in  the  near  future  were 
still  made  at  Canal  Point. 

The  crossing  program  is  part  of  a  co- 
operative research  effort  conducted  by 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Experiment  Stations  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  and  two  industry  organiza- 
tions, the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
and  the  Florida  Sugar  Cane  League,  Inc. 
The  true  seeds  obtained  from  crosses  are 
sent  to  Houma,  La.,  or  Meridian,  Miss., 
or  kept  at  Canal  Point.  The  seeds  kept  at 
Canal  Point  are  germinated,  and  some  of 
the  seedlings  are  supplied  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  Education  Center  at 
Belle  Glade,  Florida. 

Pollen  parents  are  grown  on  a  rail-cart 
system,  which  is  moved  into  the  heated 
crossing  house  at  night  to  prevent  ex- 
posure to  low  night  temperatures  from 
November  through  January,  while  sugar- 
cane is  flowering.  Pollen  viability  is  re- 
duced markedly  by  exposure  to  low  night 
temperatures.  In  some  years,  most  clones 
that  are  left  outside  cointinuously  are 
completely  male-sterile. 

All  crosses  are  made  in  the  plastic- 
covered  crossing  house,  where  they  are 
protcted  from  wind,  rain,  and  low  tem- 
perature. Benefits  from  environmental 
control  were  reported  on  other  occasions 
(2,  3,  4,  5,  7). 


Selection  of  Breeding  Clones 

Research  Agronomists  and  others  re- 
sponsible for  the  selection  programs  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  rec- 
ommend parental  clones  for  specific 
crosses  each  year.  When  choosing  par- 
ents, several  characters  are  considered, 
such  as  vigor,  sucrose  content,  resistance 
to  diseases  and  insects,  cold-tolerance, 
fiber  content,  and  erectness.  Recommen- 
dations from  each  program  are  integrated 
into  an  overall  crossing  plan  at  Canal 
Point  in  late  January  of  each  year.  Seed 
cane  of  each  clone  is  obtained  from  field 
plots  and  planted  as  single-eye  seed 
pieces  in  greenhouse  flats.  The  number  of 
single-eye  seed  pieces  of  each  clone  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  crosses  re- 
commended for  that  clone.  About  April  1, 
the  young  plants  are  transplanted  to  cans 
containing  a  mixture  of  muck  soil  and 
sand.  About  1,500  can  cultures  are  estab- 
lished for  all  programs.  These  plants  are 
watered  as  needed  and  fertilized  with 
major  and  minor  elements  at  3-week  in- 
tervals from  planting  time  to  July  1.  Fer- 
tilization is  then  discontinued  until  Oc- 
tober 1  to  insure  a  low  fertility  status  of 
plants  during  floral  initiation,  which  oc- 
curs in  September  in  most  clones.  The 
fertilization  schedule  is  then  resumed  and 
continued  until  flowering  is  complete. 

We  now  obtain  few  tassels  for  crossing 
from  field  plots,  because  of  the  advan- 
tages of  can  cultures.  The  fertility  status 
of  plants  and  the  soil-moisture  tension 
can  be  controlled  in  can  cultures,  which 
results  in  more  intense  flowering  than  in 
field  plots.  In  addition,  can-cultured 
plants  are  portable  and  can  be  moved 
for   light   and   temperature   treatments. 

(continued  on  page  12) 
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Calls  GUTHION  effective,  economical 


"®GUTHION  insecticide  gives  us 
effective,  economical  control  of 
sugarcane  borers  that  seems  to  be 
getting  better!'  says  D.C.  Mattingly, 
field  manager  for  Dugas  &  LeBlanc 
Plantations  of  Paincourtville,  La. 
"We  have  had  no  immunity  problems 
and  are  getting  excellent  control- 
even  close  in  where  we  spray 
with  hiboys  or  helicopters!' 

"Before  we  started  using  hiboys  for 
close  in  spraying,  we  had  one  field 
that  looked  so  good  we  decided  to 
keep  it  for  seed!'  he  said.  "We  didn't 


spray  it  because  it  was  too  close  in 
for  the  airplanes  to  get;  and  by 
harvest  time  it  had  80  to  90  per  cent 
bored  joints.  When  we  cut  it,  we  lost 
8  to  10  tons  of  cane  per  acre!' 

"We  check  our  fields  closely, 
and  spray  just  as  soon  as  borer 
infestations  are  five  per  cent!' 
Mattingly  added. 

"Since  we  started  using  GUTHION 
we've  had  a  rapid  increase  in  our 
quail  populations.  Now  we  have 
some  good  hunting  when  we  finish 
grinding!'  he  said. 


For  effective, 
economical  control  of 
sugarcane  borer 
treat  your  fields  with 
GUTHION  as  soon  as 
infestations  reach 
5  per  cent.  You  can 
order  GUTHION  from  your 
chemical  dealer 
or  aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64120 


(Chemagro) 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 
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Continued  from  page  10 

Many  clones  failed  to  flower  in  field  plots 
this  season,  probably  because  of  dry 
weather  during  the  floral-iniation  period 
in  September.  Seed  production  during 
the  1972-73  crossing  season  would  have 
been  very  limited,  had  tassels  been  ob- 
tained only  from  field  plots. 

The  procedures  for  making  crosses 
were  described  in  previous  reports 
(2,  3,  5,  6).  Three  methods  are  used  to 
maintain  the  flowering  stalks  during  the 
crossing  period:  (1)  Stalks  are  airlayered 
about  six  weeks  before  flowers  emerge, 
at  emergence  stalks  are  cut,  and  the  root- 
ed section  of  the  stalk  is  placed  in  aerated 
water;  (2)  stalks  are  cut  when  flowers 
emerge,  and  the  cut  end  is  immersed  in 
weak  acid  solution;  and  (3)  stalks  are  left 
intact  in  can  cultures,  and  the  entire  plant 
is  moved  into  the  crossing  house.  Seed 
set  is  usually  higher  on  airlayered  and  in- 
tact stalks  in  can  cultures  than  on  stalks 
preserved  in  weak-acid  solution.  How- 
ever, the  reduced  seed  set  on  flowering 
stalks  maintained  in  weak-acid  solution 
is  acceptable,  since  no  prior  preparation 
is  required.  Stalks  can  be  cut  and  used 
for  crosses  as  flowers  emerge,  whether 
they  are  grown  in  can  cultures,  field  plots, 
or  commercial  fields. 

Photoperiod  Research 

The  daily  photoperiod  or  day-length 
and  temperatures  are  two  of  the  most 
important  factors  that  govern  floral  initi- 
ation and  development  in  sugarcane 
(1,  7,  8,  9,  10).  We  apply  three  different 
kinds  of  photoperiod  treatments  at  Canal 
Point:  (1)  The  natural  photoperiod  during 
the  summer  is  shortened  to  induce  flow- 
ering in  sparse  or  nonf lowering  clones; 
(2)  the  natural  day-length  is  extended  in 
September  and  October  to  delay  flower- 
ing of  early-flowering  clones;  (3)  the  dark 
period  is  interrupted  during  the  spring 
and  summer  to  delay  flowering  of  wild 
clones  that  normally  flower  from  July  to 
October.  The  natural  photoperiod  is 
shortened  in  air-conditioned  chambers, 
where  temperature  is  controlled  between 
71°  and  74°  F.  The  other  photoperiod 
treatments  are  applied  outside.  About 
40%  of  all  viable  seed  produced  at  Canal 
Point  in  recent  years  came  from  flowering 


stalks  previously  subjected  to  photoperi- 
od treatment.  Most  of  the  seedlings  grown 
in  the  Florida  seedling  program  since 
1966  were  from  crosses  in  which  flower- 
ing was  induced  in  at  least  one  parent 
(10). 

Seed  Production  and  Distribution 

A  summary  of  seed  production  and 
distribution  is  given  in  Table  1.  About 
1.4  million  viable  seed  were  produced 
and  distributed  to  three  Federal  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
Mississippi.  Average  seed  set  per  tassel 
(774)  was  the  highest  in  several  years. 
Most  of  the  clones  involved  in  crosses  dur- 
ing 1972-73  were  either  recently  released 
varieties  or  clones  in  advanced  stages  of 
selection.  Several  clones  of  the  CP  68, 
CP  69,  and  CP  71  series  were  crossed  for 
the  first  time.  Several  statistics  for  the 
Canal  Point  crossing  program  for  the  9- 
year  period  1964  through  1972  are  given 
in  Table  2.  Seed  set  was  not  satisfactory 
in  1964  and  1968.  The  major  problem  in 
1964  was  poor-quality  tap  water  that  was 
used  to  prepare  preserving  solution  for 
male  tassels.  This  problem  was  subse- 
quently solved  by  acquisition  of  water- 
deionization  equipment,  which  now  con- 
sistently supplies  high-quality  water  for 
making  the  Hawaiian  weak-acid  solution 
in  which  tassels  of  male  parents  are  main- 
tained during  the  pollination  period.  In 
1968,  long  periods  of  cold  weather  during 
the  early  part  of  the  flowering  season 
resulted  in  low-intensity  flowering  and 
low  seed  set  on  those  tassels  used  in 
crosses.  Average  annual  seed  production 
during  the  9-year  period  was  about  one 
million. 

Plans  for  the  1973-74  Crossing  Season 

Single-eye  seed  pieces  of  clones  rec- 
ommended for  crossing  during  the  1973- 
74  flowering  season  were  planted  in 
greenhouse  flats  in  early  February  1973. 
About  1,500  can  cultures  were  established 
from  the  resulting  plants  in  April  1973. 
These  can  cultures,  along  with  about  300 
field  plots,  will  supply  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  tassels  to  meet  the  true-seed  re- 
quirements in  all  selection  programs. 
Plants  of  many  of  the  clones  in  can  cul- 
tures will  be  subjected  to  various  photo- 
period treatments  to  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  making  recommended  crosses. 
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ing  program  at  Canal  Point,  Florida 
during  1967-68.  Sug.  Bui.  Vol.  46:7, 
10,  11. 

6.  James,  N.  I.  1969.  The  sugarcane 
crossing  program  and  related  research 
at  Canal  Point,  Florida,  in  1968-69. 
Sugar  Bui.  47:15,  16. 

7.  James,  N.  I.  1969.  Delayed  flowering 
and  pollen  production  in  male-sterile 
sugarcane  subjected  to  extended  day- 
length.  Crop  Sci.  9:279-282. 

8.  James,  N.  I.  1970.  Photoperiodic  con- 
trol of  flowering  in  the  Florida  sugar- 
cane breeding  program.  Sugar  y  Azu- 
car  65:  28-33. 

9.  James,  N.  I.  1972.  Delayed  flowering 
of  Saccharum  spontaneum  L.  and  re- 
lated hybrids.  Crop  Sci.  12:425-427. 

10.  James,  N.  I.  and  J.  D.  Miller.  1972. 
Photoperiod  control  in  the  USDA  su- 
garcane crossing  program.  Int.  Soc. 
Sugar  Cane  Technol.,  14th  Cong. 
Proc.  p.  341-347. 

Table  1.— Distribution  and  estimated  production  of  sugarcane  seed  from  1972-73 
Canal  Point  crosses.1 

Number  of  Number  of 

parental 
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crosses 


Number 
viable 


Station 

combinations 

seeds 

U.S.  Sugarcane  Field 

Station,  Houma,  La. 

138 

215 

915,908 

U.S.  Sugarcane  Field 

Station,  Canal  Point,  Fla. 

88 

135 

394,867 

U.S.  Sugar  Crops  Field 

Station,  Meridian,  Miss. 

25 

43 

65,201 

Total 

251 

393 

1,375,976 

1 A  total  of  1,819  female  tassels  was  placed  in  crosses;  average  seed  set  per  tassel 

was  774. 
2  In  addition,  there  were  32,138  viable  seeds  in  1-gram  germination  tests. 

Table  2.— Number  of  female  tassels,  estimated  average  seed  set,  distribution,  and 
total  production  of  true  sugarcane  seed  from  crosses  for  the  9-year  period 
1964-72  at  Canal  Point,  Florida1. 


Year 

Number 

Average 

Distribution 

female 

seed 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Miss- 

Seed 

tassels 

set 

issippi 

production 

1964 

1,493 

214 

54,439 

242,785 

22,305 

319,529 

1965 

2,413 

738 

617.083 

1,027,520 

136,354 

1,780,957 

1966 

2,092 

652 

562.533 

748,538 

53,723 

1,364,794 

1967 

1,818 

724 

507,640 

787,847 

19,853 

1,315,340 

1968 

1.218 

276 

180,436 

142.164 

14,164 

336,762 

1969 

2,293 

359 

88.360 

672,309 

63,347 

824,016 

1970 

2,571 

504 

290.431 

L000.970 

4,437 

1.295,838 

1971 

2,401 

437 

279.003 

706,723 

64,179 

1,049,905 

1972 

1,819 

774 

427,005 

915,908 

65,201 

1,408,114 

Average 

2,013 

520 

334,103 

693,862 

49,285 

1,077,251 

1  Average 

seed  set  and  seed  production  was 

based  on  1-gram  germination  tests  of 

each  cross. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


A  BETTER  IMAGE  FOR 
AGRICULTURE 


Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar  cane  grow- 
ers and  processors  have  joined  with  other 
agricultural  organizations  and  groups  in 
an  effort  to  tell  the  true  story  of  American 
agriculture.  This  effort  has  been  under- 
way for  more  than  three  years  and  much 
progress  has  been  made.  Within  the  last 
year,  agribusiness  organizations  have 
joined  together  and  formed  the  National 
Agricultural  Communications  Board— to 
assist  in  funding  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Institute. 

Some  months  ago,  Congressman  Jerry 
Litton,  a  freshman  Democrat  from  Mis- 
souri and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives, 
initiated  a  similar  move  by  holding  a 
"farm  summit"  meeting  in  Washington  of 
representatives  of  more  than  150  farm  or- 
ganizations and  groups.  Since  Congress- 
man Litton's  efforts  paralleled  those  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Institute,  and 
since  NAI  was  already  in  operation,  an 
immediate  effort  was  made  to  consolidate 
Congressman  Litton's  efforts  with  those 
of  NAI  and  NACB,  which  have  received 
strong  leadership  from  Congressman 
George  Mahon  (D-Tex.),  Chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Senator  Carl  Curtis  (R-Neb.),  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  as  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  first  meeting  of  Congressman  Lit- 
ton's ad  hoc  Steering  Committee  was  held 
August  7, 1973  in  Kansas  City  where  rep- 


resentatives of  NAI  and  NACB  were 
asked  to  outline  their  approach  to  the 
problem.  Members  of  the  Litton  Steering 
Committee  agreed  unanimously  on  the 
organizational  objectives  and  on  the  pro- 
gram which  has  been  developed.  In  a 
special  joint  Board  of  Directors  Meeting 
on  August  8,  members  of  NAI-NACB 
welcomed  the  Litton  group  to  the  effort, 
and  made  plans  for  a  special  meeting  in 
Washington  to  bring  about  maximum 
unification  within  American  agriculture 
on  telling  the  farm  story  to  urban  con- 
sumers. 

Since  I  represent  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida sugar  cane  on  the  NAI  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  serve  as  Treasurer  of  the  or- 
ganization, I  was  present  at  this  important 
meeting.  It  is  my  feeling  that  decisions 
made  at  this  session  represent  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  toward  establishment 
of  the  effective  on-going  program  so  ur- 
gently needed  to  reach  urban  consumers. 

The  upcoming  Washington  meeting 
has  been  set  for  September  17, 1973  in  the 
Caucus  Room  of  the  Longworth  Build- 
ing and  will  be  open  to  all  groups  and  in- 
dividuals interested  in  improving  under- 
standing between  farmers  and  consumers. 
Specific  plans  for  an  action  program  will 
be  presented  in  detail. 

The  story  of  America's  most  efficient 
industry  must  be  told— we  are  working  in 
that  direction  by  encouraging  agricultural 
organizations  and  agribusiness  firms  to 
share  in  this  important  responsibility. 
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FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


1.  Free  to  grower  and  processor  members. 

2.  Used  Farm  and  Mill  Equipment,  Help 
Wanted,  Situations  Wanted,  and  Farm 
Land  Leasing. 

3.  Address  and  phone  number  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

4.  Ads  printed  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to 
run  ads  due  to  space  limitations  or  im- 
proper subject  matter. 

5.  Any  one  ad  will  be  run  in  only  one  issue, 
unless  a  second  request  is  made  at  a  later 
date. 

6.  Make  ads  brief— we  reserve  the  right  to 
reword  ads. 

7.  Submit  ads  before  the  5th  and  20th  of 
each  month. 

WANTED:  Assistant  engineer  for  large  Lou- 
isiana sugar  factory.  Write  giving  qualifica- 
tions care  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 

FOR  SALE:  1970  J  &  L  cane  harvester  with 
double  arms  and  row  divider.  $14,500.  Con- 
tact Lawrence  Dugas,  phone  (504)  364-8519. 


Commercial  Members  of  the 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  Bldg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


Break 

in  case  of 

emergency. 


Take  stock  in  America 

Buy  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 
Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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Twice  a  year... every  year., 
your  cane  fields  need 

FEN  AC  pjyr 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  fall:  As  soon  as  you  plant, 
winterize  your  fields  with  a  30- 
to  36-inch  band  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide  over  the 
rows.  You  get  a  winter's  worth  of 
protection  against  broadleafs 
and  grasses. .  .and  your  cane 
gets  a  better  start  come  spring. 
You  also  save  time,  money  and 
labor  for  cultivations. 


Next  spring:  A  ground  or  aerial 
application  of  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  puts  you 
a  step  ahead  of  seedling  John- 
songrass,  spring  grasses  and 
broadleaf  weeds.  Fenac  Plus  is 
not  only  safe  to  use,  it  is  the  weed 
control  material  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  in  all  vari- 
eties of  cane . . .  plant  and  stubble. 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 
AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


Acquisitions  Division,  Serials  Defa. 
^     Louisiana  State  University  Library 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 
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U.S.D.A.  Sets  Minimum  Wage  Rates 


Minimum  wage  rates  for  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  production,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana 
were  announced  recently  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  increase  in  rates  is  15  cents  for  op- 
erators of  all  mechanical  equipment,  and 
10  cents  for  all  other  workers. 

The  new  wage  rates  become  effective 
on  September  17, 1973  and  are  as  follows: 


Harvest 

Harvester,  loader,  harvest  and 

transloader  operators 

$2.10 

Tractor,  truck,  harvester  bottom 

1 

blace  and  hoist  operators 

2.05 

All  other 

1.90 

Production  and  Cultivation 

Tractor  drivers 

$2.00 

All  others 

1.90 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


By  Thomas  M.  Warner 


St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooperative 

The  Levert-St.  John  sugar  mill  in  St. 
Martinville  is  the  latest  cooperative 
changeover.  St.  Martin  Sugar  Cooper- 
ative will  purchase  the  mill  in  January 
of  1974. 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc.  will  operate  the 
mill  as  in  the  past  during  the  approach- 
ing grinding  season.  The  cane  growing 
program  of  Levert-St.  John  will  remain 
the  same. 

Officers  of  the  St.  Martin  Sugar  Co- 
operative elected  recently  are:  Ramon 
Billeaud,  President;  Aides  Boudreaux, 
Vice-President;  Freddie  Laperouse,  Sec- 
retary; and  Chet  Lasseigne,  Treasurer. 
Other  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
are:  Tony  Laperouse,  Kearney  Bernis, 
and  Ward  Dugas. 

Proportionate  Share  Hearing 

The  League's  statement  read  at  the 
Proportionate  Share  Hearing  by  Robert 
L.  Roane,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Propor- 
tionate Share  Committee,  is  included  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  The  reopened 
hearing  was  held  in  West  Palm  Beach  on 
August  24. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Judice  Honored 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Judice  of  Franklin 
recently  attended  the  49th  National  In- 
stitute on  Cooperative  Education.  The 
Institute  was  held  at  Tulane  and  Loyola 
Universities  in  New  Orleans.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Judice  were  among  400  young  farmers 
and  young  farmer  couples  to  attend  from 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Judice  has  been  farming  for  six  years. 
He  is  an  affiliate  of  Frank  Martin  Farms, 
Inc.  His  wife,  Carolyn,  helps  with  their 
bookkeeping. 

Our  congratulations  go  out  to  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Judice  for  this  distinguished  honor. 
Freight  Rate  Case 

An  Administrative  Law  Judge  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
rendered  an  initial  decision  which,  if  sus- 
tained, will  greatly  increase  intrastate  rail 
freight  rates  on  raw  sugar  and  sugar 
cane.  The  increases  could  exceed  50%  of 
present  rates. 

The  League  vigorously  opposed  these 
increases  in  February  of  this  year  at  a 
public  hearing  over  which  the  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge  presided.  The  League 
will  now  file  exceptions  to  the  decision 
with  the  Interstate  Commission. 

U.S.D.A.  Scientist  Retires 

Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Martin,  research 
chemist  in  the  Cotton  Chemical  Reac- 
tions Laboratory  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Southern  Regional  Re- 
search Center  has  retired  after  nearly 
37  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Martin  started  his  career  in  1927 
as  a  research  chemist  with  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co.,  in  Midland,  Michigan.  In  1951 
he  was  a  member  of  the  group  that  re- 
ceived the  U.S.D.A.  Superior  Service 
Award  for  the  development  of  a  process 
for  recovery  of  aconitic  acid  from  mo- 
lasses. Subsequently  he  directed  research 
on  the  quantitative  determination  of  con- 
stituents of  sugar  cane  juices  and  pio- 
neered in  the  development  of  pilot  plant 
techniques  for  evaluating  new  sugar 
canes  for  processing  efficiency. 

A  native  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  Martin 
received  his  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry, 
his  B.E.  degree  in  chemical  engineering, 
and  M.S.  degree  in  organic  chemistry 
from  Tulane  University,  and  his  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  WITH 
LLOYD  L.  LAUDEN 


Down  Cane  Again  in  1973 
Large  Demand  on  C.P.  65-357 


There  is  plenty  of  cane  down  in  most 
all  areas  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 
Although  a  complete  survey  has  not  been 
made  it  appears  that  the  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  and  Assumption  have  the  most 
cane  down.  Plant  cane  appears  to  be 
lodged  more  than  stubble  cane  and  L.62- 
96,  C.P.  61-37  and  L.60-25  appears  worse 
than  other  varieties.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  C.P.  52-68,  C.P.  48-103,  and  C.P.  55- 
30  have  a  far  greater  standing  ability 
than  the  more  recently  released  canes. 
The  winds  of  Hurricane  Delia  and  the 
rains  that  accompanied  her  were  just 
strong  enough  to  blow  down  the  lodge- 
susceptible  canes  but  left  the  stronger 
and  more  lodge  resistant  varieties  in 
more  of  a  standing  position. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  weather  will  be 
sunnv  for  the  next  two  weeks.  Two  weeks 
of  dry,  bright,  and  sunny  days  will  do 
much  to  help  straighten  the  downed 
cane.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  (Septem- 
ber 10)  some  cane  is  already  somewhat 
up  that  went  down  about  one  week  be- 
fore the  winds  of  Delia  came. 

Large  Demand  for  C.P.  65-357 

In  several  areas  of  the  belt,  demand 
for  C.P.  65-357  was  greater  than  the  seed 
supply.  The  Breaux  Bridge-St.  Martin- 
ville  area  and  the  White  Castle-Donald- 
sonville-Plaquemine  area  were  areas  of 
highest  demand.  Larger  acreage  growers 
from  those  areas  were  allotted  cane  at 
greater  distances  from  their  farms  than 
smaller  acreage  growers. 

The  League  recognizes  that  it  is  not 


easy  for  growers  to  get  seed  cane  from 
great  distances.  Experience  has  proven, 
however,  that  this  is  better  than  hauling 
cane  into  an  area  in  bulk  and  then  making 
smaller  bundles  with  either  a  transloader 
or  a  loader  from  a  mill  site.  The  seed 
breaks  up  into  short  pieces  and  results 
in  poor  stands.  In  the  case  of  the  move- 
ment of  L. 62-96  into  the  St.  Martinville- 
Breaux  Bridge  area  in  1970,  cane  grown 
from  that  broken  up  seed  has  not  done 
well  since  that  time.  Although  the  amount 
of  Stunting  disease  in  the  seed  was  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  variety  not  do- 
ing well  there,  the  broken  up  and  dam- 
aged seed  certainly  did  not  help.  If  all  of 
the  growers  in  these  heavy  demand  areas 
would  share  only  the  seed  in  those  areas 
each  grower  involved  would  receive  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  seed.  Also,  grow- 
ers in  lower  demand  areas  would  get  a 
bonus  and  share  a  greater  amount  of 
seed.  The  writer  has  made  all  allocations 
for  the  new  varieties  since  1952  and  has 
been  cussed  and  discussed.  However,  a 
sincere  effort  has  been  made  each  year  to 
do  the  best  possible  job  for  the  greatest 
number  of  growers  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  that  some  hardships  will  oc- 
cur. 

C.P.  65-357  is  a  good  variety  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  stand  up  much  bet- 
ter than  the  last  four  varieties  released 
and  will  be  about  like  C.P.  52-68  in  erect- 
ness  when  yields  are  about  equal  in  both 
varieties.  Although  the  traveling  distance 
may  be  far  the  variety  is  worth  the  trip. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 
WITH  HORACE  GODFREY 


1973  FARM  BILL 


Final  Congressional  and  Presidential 
approval  was  given  during  the  month  of 
August  to  the  1973  Agricultural  Act 
which  will  continue  farm  programs  for 
the  next  four  years  for  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  cotton,  wool,  dairy,  food 
stamps,  food  for  peace  (PL480)  and  a 
new  permanent  long  range  conservation 
program.  The  new  programs  replace  the 
old  parity  formula  with  a  system  of  Tar- 
get Prices,  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
amount  of  direct  payments  to  farmers 
who  raise  cotton,  wheat,  corn  and  grain 
sorghums. 

Target  Prices  will  be  guaranteed  on  the 
amount  of  acreage  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  crop  year,  determines  will  be  nec- 
essary to  produce  enough  of  a  given  com- 
modity to  meet  expected  domestic,  ex- 
port and  carry-over  needs.  This  national 
allotment  will  then  be  distributed  among 
farms  on  the  same  basis  as  previously 
used.  Target  Prices  will  be  guaranteed  on 
the  farmer's  full  allotment  and  not  on 
one-half  the  feed  grain  base  and  do- 
mestic wheat  allotment  as  previously. 
This  new  system  of  Target  Prices  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  payments  to  a  minimum 
in  years  when  the  market  is  strong,  but 
protect  the  farmers  from  disaster  when 
oversupply  or  other  factors  cause  market 
prices  to  drop.  Target  Price  levels  are 
listed  below: 


These  Target  Prices  will  be  in  effect 
for  1974  and  75.  Targets  for  1976  and  77 
will  reflect  changes  that  may  occur  in 
production  costs. 

For  crop  years  1976  and  1977,  Target 
Prices  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton 
will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  increases  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  in  costs  of  produc- 
tion items  (fuel,  machinery,  seed,  interest 
rates,  taxes,  wages,  etc.)  except  that  av- 
erage per-acre  productivity  increases 
during  the  preceding  three  years  will  be 
subtracted  from  cost-of-production  in- 
creases before  adjustment  is  made  in  the 
Target  Price. 

For  example,  if  costs  of  production 
during  1975  increase  by  7%,  and  the  per- 
acre  yield  of  corn  increases  an  average  of 
2%  per  year  during  1973-75,  then  the 
1976  target  price  of  corn  will  be  5%  above 
$1.38,  or  $1.45  per  bu. 

Set-aside  authority  is  continued  in  the 
farm  bill  as  a  means  for  controlling  pro- 
duction if  overproduction  threatens.  One 
major  change  will  allow  grazing  on  set- 
aside  land  year  'round,  instead  of  only 
seven  months  as  previously. 

The  bill  raises  the  dairy  support  price 
level  to  a  minimum  of  80%  of  parity  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  four  year  pro- 
gram. At  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  revert 
to  the  present  75%  minimum.  The  new 
agriculture  act  reduces  the  farm  payment 
limitation  from  $55,000  per  crop  to 
$20,000  per  farmer. 


Commodity 

Wheat  (bu) 
Corn  (bu) 
Sorghum  (cwt) 
Cotton  (lb) 


Target  Price 

$2.05 
$1.38 
$2.34 

$  .38 

(90%  of  3-yr.  avg. 
for  U.S.  cotton) 


Loan  Value 

$1.37 
$1.10 

$1.87 

world  market  price 
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ROANE  TESTIFIES  BEFORE  REOPENED 
PROPORTIONATE  SHARE  HEARING 


(Testimony  of  Robert  L.  Roane,  Jr.  on  Behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
at  Reopened  Hearing  on  1974  Proportionate  Shares  August  24,  197 S) 


Editor's  note:  Subsequent  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  unrestricted  1974-crop 
proportionate  share  program,  several  in- 
dependent producers  in  Florida  expressed 
concern  that  the  processor-producer  with 
whom  they  have  customarily  marketed 
their  sugar  cane  will  now  significantly 
expand  his  own  acreage  and  at  the  same 
time  not  afford  the  independent  growers 
an  opportunity  to  increase  their  acreage. 
The  independent  producers  requested 
that  the  Department  afford  them  protec- 
tion under  the  "small  producer"  provision 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

My  name  is  Robert  L.  Roane,  Jr.  I 
reside  at  Jeanerette,  Louisiana.  I  am  a 
sugar  cane  producer  and  appear  at  this 
hearing  on  behalf  of  the  American  Su- 
gar Cane  League. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is 
composed  of  sugar  cane  producers  who 
produce  more  than  95%  of  the  sugar  cane 
grown  in  Louisiana  for  the  production  of 
sugar  and  of  all  the  Louisiana  processors 
of  sugar  cane  into  sugar.  I  am  Chairman 
of  the  Proportionate  Share  Committee  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

The  proposal  for  consideration  at  this 
hearing  is  that  the  proportionate  share 
determination  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area  contain  a  provision  requiring, 
in  effect,  that  the  acreage  of  independent- 
growers'  cane  from  which  a  processor- 
producer  accepts  delivery  in  any  one 
year  bear  a  percentage  relationship  to 
the  processor-producer's  own  cane  acre- 
age at  least  as  large  as  the  percentage 
relationship  w7hich  existed  the  year  be- 
fore. In  other  words,  if  the  independent- 
growers'  acreage  represented  40%  of  the 
total  acreage  from  which  a  processor  ac- 
cepted cane  in  a  given  year,  such  per- 
centage could  not  be  less  in  subsequent 
years.  Furthermore,  if  in  a  subsequent 
year,  the  percentage  became  45%,   the 


processor  would  have  to  comply  with  the 
45%  level  in  future  years.  We  note  that 
in  the  regulation  of  this  type  for  Hawaii 
there  are,  under  certain  situations,  pro- 
visions for  modifications  of  the  conditions 
imposed,  provided  such  modifications 
are  approved  by  ASCS. 

We  recognize  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  an  obligation  under  Section 
302(b)(5)  of  the  Sugar  Act  to  protect  the 
interest  of  small  producers.  However,  we 
believe  the  Secretary  is  obligated  to  issue 
new  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
small  producers  only  if  there  is  an  actual 
need  for  such  regulations  and  only  if  such 
need  outweighs  the  many  new  problems 
the  regulations  would  create  for  both 
growers  and  processors. 

We  object  to  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posal which  is  the  subject  of  this  hearing 
if  it  is  to  apply  to  Louisiana.  If  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  proposal  for  Florida  would 
mean  that  it  must  also  apply  to  Louisiana, 
then  we  would  be  opposed  to  it  for  both 
states.  According  to  our  interpretation  of 
Section  302(b)(1)  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the 
Secretary  has  the  authority  to  issue  reg- 
ulations which  would  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proposal  to  Florida  and  not 
to  Louisiana. 

Our  exhibit  entitled  "Independent 
Grower  Cane,  as  a  Percentage  of  Total 
Cane  Ground  by  Louisiana  Factories, 
1967-72  Crops"  is  now  offered  in  evi- 
dence. You  will  note  that  for  the  State 
as  a  whole,  the  percentage  of  total  cane 
represented  by  independent  -  growers' 
cane  is  increasing.  This  exhibit  indicates 
there  is  no  general  problem  with  respect 
to  the  ratio  existing  between  independent 
cane  and  administration  cane.  Further- 
more, we  know  of  no  individual  prob- 
lems serious  enough  to  justify  the  im- 
position of  new  regulations  which  would 
put  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  into  a 
(continued  on  page  10) 
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McManor  Plantation  uses  GUTHION 
to  protect  seedcane  germination. 


In  addition  to  helping  produce 
top  yields  of  high  sucrose  cane, 
McManor  Plantation 
of  Donaldsonville,  La.,  believes 
GUTHION  helps  them  protect  the 
germination  of  seed  cane. 

"We  do  everything  we  can 
to  keep  borers  out  of  cane  we  intend 
to  use  for  seed!'  said  Frank  Noel, 
McManor  Plantation  owner  and 
manager.  If  a  stalk  gets  bored, 
there  is  a  lot  more  chance  for  disease 
and  rot.  It  just  isn't  a  healthy  stalk 
of  cane.  Borers  can  kill  or  weaken  the 
eyes  of  cane  joints.  And  that  can 
reduce  plant  population!' 

"We  have  some  land  that  is 
really  hot  with  sugarcane  borers',' 
Noel  added.  "If  we  didn't  use 
GUTHION  we  wouldn't  need  to  put  a 
topping  knife  in  those  fields. 
We  are  just  starting  to  get  our  quail  back. 
I  don't  want  to  lose  them.  There  is 
no  way  in  the  world  to  make  me  stop 
using  GUTHION  now!' 

GUTHION  helps  grow  top  yields 
of  high  quality  cane— for  mills  or 
for  seed.  It  does  the  job  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  resistance. 


You'll  also  like  the  low  costs  of 
GUTHION.  When  sugarcane  borer 
infestations  reach  5  per  cent  in  your 
fields,  treat  them  with  GUTHION. 
You  can  order  from  your  dealer  or 
aerial  applicator. 

Chemagro  Division  of  Baychem 
Corporation,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64120. 


RESPONSEability 
to  you  and  nature 


(Chemagro) 


s***"~ 


?£>>,. 


731 42-4  R 
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Raw  Sugar  Prices  as  Quoted  by  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange 

Cents  Per  Pound 
Sugar  Act  Price  Objective 

( average  of  the  most  recent  2  months  for  which 

data  are  available )  10.62 

Sugar  Act  Price  Corridor 

(96% -104%  of  Price  Objective)  Low  10.20 -High  11.04 

New  York  Price  on  Sept.  13,  1973 10.90 

Average  New  York  Price  Jan.  1  -  Sept.  13,  1973 9.6934 

New  Orleans  Price  on  Sept.  13,  1973 10.87 

Average  New  Orleans  Price  Jan.  1  -  Sept.  13,  1973 9.6634 


Get  a  jump  on  tomorrow, 
save  today. 


Take  stock  in  America. 

With  higher  paying  US  Savings  Bonds. 


BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
Walter   M.    Bartlett 

LIQUID  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

1460   South  Peters  St. 
New  Orleans,   La. 


<€ 


Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 


Gillis,  Hulse  and  Colcock,  Inc. 


839  Union  St 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Telephone  581-3334 
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TERBACIL  WEED  KILLER 


this  fall. 


Stop  grass  next  spring 


©  Applied  in  fall  or  winter,  Sinbar  keeps  your 
sugarcane  clean  until  spring  weather  permits 
you  to  cultivate. 

•  Sinbar  gives  consistent  control  of  seedling 
Johnsongrass  and  most  annual  broadleaf  weeds 
and  grasses,  including  those  tough  annual 
winter  grasses. 

•  Sinbar  is  registered  for  first-  and  second- 
year  stubble  cane,  as  well  as  plant  cane. 

With  any  chemical,  follow  labeling  instructions  and  warnings  carefully. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF 
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(continued  from  page  6) 

straight-jacket  and  prevent  changes  that 
must  be  made. 

If  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  to 
survive,  changes  must  continue  to  be 
made  in  both  farming  and  processing,  be- 
cause many  cane  growers  and  processors 
are  in  serious  economic  trouble.  A  Ha- 
waiian-type proportionate  share  determi- 
nation would  impede  the  changes  we 
need  to  make. 

Some  cane  growing  operations  are  too 
small  to  be  efficient.  The  trend  of  com- 
bining two  or  more  farms  into  one  farm 
needs  to  continue.  This  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  farms.  The  Hawaiian  regulation 
prevents  such  a  reduction,  unless  ASCS 
approval  is  secured.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  burdened  with  the  uncertainty  and  the 
red-tape  involved  in  seeking  ASCS  ap- 
proval. 

Some  large  cane  growing  operations  of 
processor-producers  may  be  inefficient 
because  of  size  or  for  other  reasons.  If 
such  a  processor-producer  is  considering 
breaking  his  farm  down  into  several  effi- 
cient size  units  and  leasing  the  land  to 
independent  growers,  he  may  decide 
against  such  a  move  if  a  Hawaiian-type 
regulation  were  in  effect.  Why?  Because 
if  he  gets  out  of  the  cane  growing  busi- 
ness, he  may  be  prevented  from  ever  get- 
ting back  into  cane  growing.  He  may  not 
wish  to  close  the  door  that  tight. 

Some  cane  factories  are  too  small  to 
make  a  profit.  There  may  be  circum- 
stances where  it  would  be  economically 
feasible  for  such  a  processor-producer  to 
expand  his  processing  capacity  only  if  he 
also  expands  his  own  cane  growing  oper- 
ations to  a  similar  extent,  rather  than 
allowing  independent  growers  to  expand 
cane  acreage.  A  Hawaiian-type  regula- 
tion which  would  prevent  this  move 
could  result  in  a  complete  cessation  of 
processing  operations  by  the  factory  and 
discontinuance  of  cane  growing  by  the 
processor-producer  and  independent 
growers. 

Some  independently  owned  factories 
may  be  able  to  continue  in  operation 
only  by  the  formation  of  cooperatives  of 
growers  which  will  own  and  operate  the 
factories.  If  all  the  independent-grower 


shippers  to  a  factory  join  with  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  a  factory  in  forming  a  co- 
operative to  purchase  and  operate  the 
factory,  then  there  will  be  no  independ- 
ent-grower cane.  It  will  all  be  adminis- 
tration cane.  It  appears  that  a  Hawaiian- 
type  regulation  would  require  ASCS  ap- 
proval. This  would  be  ridiculous  red 
tape. 

There  are  many  instances  in  Louisiana 
where  a  grower  sells  cane  to  more  than 
one  factory.  Growers  wish  to  continue  to 
have  this  option.  Many  growers  wish  to 
also  have  the  option  of  changing  from 
one  year  to  another  the  processor  to 
whom  they  ship  cane.  Both  of  these  op- 
tions would  be  limited  by  a  Hawaiian- 
type  regulation.  Every  processor  would 
be  hesitant  about  accepting  additional 
independent  grower  cane,  because  he 
would  be  stuck  with  a  higher  percentage 
of  independent  cane  which  he  would 
have  to  abide  by  in  future  years. 

If  a  cooperative  factory  and  one  of  its 
non-member  cane  shippers  agree  that 
such  non-member  should  become  a  mem- 
ber, it  appears  that  a  Hawaiian-type  reg- 
ulation would  require  ASCS  approval. 
We  can  do  without  that  red  tape. 

Frequently  a  processor  will  agree  to 
accept  cane  from  one  or  more  growers 
with  no  expectation  of  getting  cane  from 
such  growers  in  future  years.  An  example 
is  where  one  factory  has  mechanical 
trouble  and  shuts  down  and  its  shippers 
send  their  cane  to  another  factory.  An- 
other such  example  occurs  near  the  end 
of  the  season  when  there  are  not  enough 
growers  with  cane  left  in  the  fields  to 
keep  both  of  two  neighboring  factories 
operating  and  by  agreement  one  factory 
closes  down  and  the  other  accepts  deliv- 
eries of  cane  from  all  the  growers  with 
cane  still  in  the  field.  A  Hawaiian-type 
regulation  would  discourage  such  shifts 
in  cane  deliveries.  I  wish  to  emphatically 
state  that  the  shifts  of  cane  we  are  here 
talking  about  must  be  decided  upon  on 
the  "spur  of  the  moment".  Any  delay 
pending  ASCS  approval  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  growers. 

There  are  years  in  which  a  processor 
cannot  increase  his  acreage  of  adminis- 
tration cane  but  his  independent  growers 
can  increase.  A  Hawaiian-type  regulation 
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might  make  it  difficult  for  that  factory's 
cane  shippers  to  find  other  factories 
which  will  accept  their  cane. 

Therefore,  it  is   obvious   there   is   no 
need  for  such  a  provision  in  Louisiana, 


but  more   important   such   a   provision 
would  probably  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
producers  and  processors. 
This  concludes  my  statement. 


Independent  Grower  Cane,  as  a  Percentage  of  the 
Total  Cane  Ground  by  Louisiana  Factories, 
1967-1972  Crops 


i 

i 

i 

2 

2 

2 

1967-1972 

Processors 

1972 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Average 

Alma 

69 

70 

75 

74 

74 

72 

72.3 

Aron  (Supreme) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100.0 

Billeaud 

80 

79 

80 

76 

72 

72 

76.5 

Breaux  Bridge 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3.0 

Burton  (Cedar  Grove) 

69 

68 

66 

64 

61 

65 

65.5 

Caire  &  Graugnard 

41 

42 

36 

35 

35 

41 

38.3 

Cajun 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1.2 

Caldwell 

34 

36 

31 

35 

33 

35 

34.0 

Columbia  (Caffery) 

72 

75 

69 

69 

72 

72 

71.5 

Cora-Texas 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

72 

95.3 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc 

80 

81 

80 

74 

79 

78 

78.7 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois 

30 

37 

44 

40 

33 

30 

35.7 

Evan  Hall 

7 

10 

9 

10 

10 

8 

9.0 

Frisco 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Glenwood 

8 

8 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5.2 

Helvetia 

16 

14 

20 

22 

20 

20 

18.7 

Iberia 

8 

6 

4 

4 

2 

1 

4.2 

Lafourche  (Leighton) 

39 

40 

36 

33 

42 

44 

39.0 

Laws  (Cinclare) 

65 

68 

69 

73 

70 

68 

68.8 

Levert  (St.  John) 

78 

78 

75 

70 

72 

71 

74.0 

Louisa 

33 

31 

18 

20 

23 

27 

25.3 

Meeker 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milliken 

69 

46 

43 

50 

38 

37 

47.2 

Patout  (Enterprise) 

89 

89 

88 

83 

84 

84 

86.2 

Poplar  Grove 

62 

60 

60 

62 

58 

60 

60.3 

Savoie  (Lula) 

62 

60 

62 

58 

59 

57 

59.7 

St.  Tames 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

10 

7.2 

St.  Mary 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

44 

49 

54 

54 

56 

55 

52.0 

Oaklawn 

55 

52 

49 

49 

52 

54 

51.8 

Raceland 

76 

77 

80 

75 

78 

81 

77.8 

Terrebonne 

37 

38 

37 

36 

38 

40 

37.7 

Armant 

80 

78 

78 

76 

75 

78 

77.5 

Greenwood 

50 

43 

44 

35 

36 

40 

41.3 

Southdown 

70 

65 

68 

66 

64 

62 

65.8 

Sterling 

54 

55 

52 

56 

56 

56 

54.8 

Supple's  (Catherine) 

77 

80 

54 

54 

53 

49 

61.2 

Valentine 

71 

67 

70 

70 

67 

69 

69.0 

Vida 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100.0 

Wilbert's  (M.  Grove) 

46 

54 

51 

42 

38 

40 

45.2 

Average 

51.2 

50  3 

49.1 

48.1 

47.8 

47.5 

49.0 

SOURCE:  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Records 

1  Measured  in  Standard  Tons 

2  Measured  in  Net  Tons 
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Commercial  Members  of  the 


QUONSET  FARM 

BUILDING    It's  even 

tougher  than  the  World 

jy?      War  II  Quonset 

JjH ' h  and  costs  less  than 

f*A%.%a  good  pole  barn. 

<Mf     Write  us  for  details. 


MANUFACTURER'S 
ENTERPRISES,  INC. 
Rt.  #1,  Box  610-B 
White  Castle,   Louisiana  70788 
Telephone:    344-8131      545-3040 
Authorized  Quonset  Deaier 


Quonset 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


COLONIAL  MOLASSES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  19004  New  Orleans,  La.  70119 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

616  Carondelet  BIdg. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MANARD  MOLASSES  COMPANY 

1330  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 


RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

614  N.  Rampart  Street 
New  Orleans,  La.  70112 


FREE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADS 

1.  Free  to  grower  and  processor  members. 

2.  Used  Farm  and  Mill  Equipment,  Help 
Wanted,  Situations  Wanted,  and  Farm 
Land  Leasing. 

3.  Address  and  phone  number  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

4.  Ads  printed  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis.  We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to 
run  ads  due  to  space  limitations  or  im- 
proper subject  matter. 

5.  Any  one  ad  will  be  run  in  only  one  issue, 
unless  a  second  request  is  made  at  a  later 
date. 

6.  Make  ads  brief— we  reserve  the  right  to 
reword  ads. 

7.  Submit  ads  before  the  5th  and  20th  of 
each  month. 

FOR  SALE:  Repair  parts  for  following 
pumps:  Molasses  pumps— Roper;  Evaporator 
charging  pumps  —  Monobloc;  Crystallize, 
Oliver,  Filter,  juice  pumps  —  Worthington. 
Complete  parts  list  available.  Phone:  (318) 
856-5316.  P.  O.  Box  258,  Youngsville,  La. 
70592. 

FOR  SALE:  1963  Thomson  Junior  harvester, 
completely  hydraulic,  one  man  operated. 
Good  condition.  May  be  seen  at  any  time. 
Phone:  (504)  265-4095  in  Vacherie,  La.  No 
collect  calls. 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER  &  ASSOCIATES 

1020  Florida  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 
CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES  CORPORATION 

Pelican  State  Lime  Co. 
Morgan  City,  La.  70380 

Godchaux-Henderson  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 
Reserve,  La.  70084 


THE  THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

INC. 

P.  O.  Box  71 

Thibodaux,  La.  70301 


WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


EXXON  COMPANY,  USA 

P.  O.  Drawer  24430 
New  Orleans,  La.  70124 
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The  internationally  respected 

quality  of  Ewart  Sugar  Mill 

chains  comes  from  years  of 

research  to  produce  chains  known 

the  world  over  for  their  durability 

and  strength.  There  is  no  time  for 

down-time  during  harvest,  especially 

for  the  sugar  mills  which  match  their 

earnings  against  the  two  months  when 

the  cane  must  be  harvested  and  processed. 

Why  take  a  chance?  Go  with  the  specialists 

in  chains  for  the  sugar  industry.  Ewart  chain 

is  now  available  through  U.  S.   Import,   Inc., 

exclusive  distributors  for  Ewart  Chainbelt  Co., 

Derby,  England.  (Malleable  and  roller  chain  now 

on  stock  in  our  Georgia  warehouse  for  immediate 

delivery.) 


US  imPORT 


Equipment  Distributors,  Inc. 
505  Broad  Street 
East  Dublin,  Georgia  31021 
Telephone  (912)  272-1677 
"In  the  South  to  serve  the  South" 
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DOES  IT  PAY  TO  KEEP  STUBBLE 
CANE  ONE  MORE  YEAR? 

By:  R.  Charles  Hodson 

Many  cane  growers  can  profitably  keep  third  year  stubble  if  Johnson  grass 
is  not  a  major  problem.  Dr.  Joe  R.  Campbell  of  the  Agricultural  Economics 
Department  at  L.S.U.  has  presented  detailed  studies  on  how  long  to  keep  stubble 
cane  at  the  last  two  Sugar  Cane  Contact  Committee  Meetings  at  L.S.U.  Dr. 
Campbell's  work  in  this  area  and  his  annual  studies  on  returns,  costs  and  profits 
have  been  very  important  and  useful  to  Louisiana  growers. 

The  League  staff  has  developed  a  "short  cut"  method  based  on  Dr.  Campbell's 
data,  which  may  be  useful  in  determining  whether  or  not  to  keep  stubble  for  an 
additional  year.  This  method  is  subject  to  certain  limitations. 

First,  the  method  only  applies  when  government  acreage  controls  are  not  a 
limiting  factor,  (for  practical  purposes  they  are  not  now  such  a  factor)  Second, 
the  method  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the 
keeping  of  cane  for  one  more  stubble  crop  may  intensify  future  grass  problems. 
Finally,  the  method  does  not  take  into  account  that  2nd  and  3rd  stubble  may  have 
less  juice  volume  than  plant  and  1st  stubble. 

The  method  consists  of  the  following  steps: 

Step 
Number 

1.  Estimate  the  total  value  of  cane  produced  on  one  acre  of  land  for  your  normal 
or  "base"  rotation. 

A.  First,  estimate  the  expected  yield  per  acre  for  each  year  in  the  rotation  and 
add  them  up.  For  example,  you  might  estimate  32  tons  (plant  cane)  plus  31 
tons  (1st  stubble)  plus  26  tons  (2nd  stubble)  equals  89  tons  total  for  a  4  year 
rotation  (1  year  fallow). 

B.  Then,  multiply  this  figure  by  an  estimate  of  what  cane  is  worth  standing 
in  the  field.  For  example:  89  tons  times  $10  per  ton  equals  $890. 

2.  Estimate  total  "variable  costs"  for  the  "base"  rotation. 

Based  on  current  conditions,  the  "variable  costs"  should  be  about  $40  for  plant 
cane,  $37  for  each  stubble  crop  and  $100  for  the  fallow  year  ($29  for  fallow 
plowing,  $40  for  seed  cane,  and  $31  for  planting  costs).  For  example:  $40  plus 
$37  plus  $37  plus  $100  equals  $214  total  variable  costs  for  a  four  year  rotation. 

3.  Determine  Average  Annual  Returns  Above  Variable  Costs. 

A.  First,  subtract  the  total  figure  just  calculated  from  the  total  value  of  cane 
produced  per  acre  for  the  rotation.  For  the  above  example:  $890  minus  $214 
equals  $676. 

B.  Then,  divide  these  returns  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  "base"  rotation. 
Example:  $676  divided  by  4  years  equals  $169  per  year. 
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4.    Estimate  returns  above  "variable  costs"  for  one  additional  year  of  stubble  cane. 

A.  First,  estimate  the  yield  and  value  of  the  added  year  of  stubble.  Example: 
21  tons  per  acre  times  $10  equals  $210. 

B.  Then,  determine  the  returns  above  "variable  costs"  for  the  added  year  of 
stubble  by  subtracting  the  variable  costs  from  the  cane  value.  Example: 
$210  minus  $37  (variable  costs  for  stubble  cane)  equals  $173. 


5.  It  is  profitable  to  keep  stubble  cane  one  additional  year  if  the  returns  above 
variable  costs  for  the  additional  year  of  stubble  cane  is  higher  than  the  average 
returns  above  variable  costs  for  the  "base"  rotation. 

Thus,  for  the  set  of  circumstances  in  our  example,  it  would  be  profitable  to 
keep  stubble  cane  one  additional  year.  ($173  returns  for  one  more  year  versus 
$169  average  returns  for  the  base  rotation). 


NOTE:  The  example  used  dealt  with  an  owner-operator.  The  same  method  can 
be  used  for  the  renter-operator  with  the  following  two  adjustments:  (1) 
Subtract  from  the  returns  above  variable  costs  the  landlord's  share  of  the 
"value"  of  the  crop.3  (2)  take  out  of  the  minus  figure  the  fallow  year  the 
landlord's  share  of  the  cane  used  for  seed.5 


Demonstration  of  a  Method  to  Determine  if  it  Pays 
to  Keep  Stubble  Cane  One  Additional  Year 

Four  Year  "Base"  Rotation 


Land  Use 


Yield 
(Tons  per  acre) 


Variable  Costs     Returns  Above  Variable  Costs 
Value1  2  Owner-Operator  Renter-Operator3 


Plant  cane 

32 

$320 

$  40 

$280 

$216 

1st  Stubble 

31 

310 

37 

273 

211 

2nd  Stubble 

26 

260 

37 

223 

171 

Fallow 

0 

0 

100 

-1004 

-925 

Total 

89 

$890              $214 

$676 

$506 

Average  per  year 

$169 

$126.50 

3rd  Stubble 

21 

Additional  Year 

$210              $  37 

$173 

$133 

1  For  cane  standing  in  field  ready  for  harvest,  computed  at  rate  of  $10  per  ton. 

2  Includes  labor,  equipment,  fertilizer,  insecticides,  herbicides,  and  seed  cane  in  "fallow"  year. 
Does  not  include  harvesting  costs,  management,  supervision,  pick-up  trucks  for  foremen,  or 
special-work  costs  that  are  constant  whether  land  is  in  cane  or  is  fallow. 

3  Landlord  gets  1/5  cane  delivered  to  mill. 

4  Includes  $20  for  fallow  plowing,  $40  for  seed  cane,  and  $31  for  planting  costs. 

5  $100  minus  $8  for  landlord's  share  of  cane  used  for  seed. 
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Twice  a  year...  every  year, 
your  cane  fields  need 

FEN  AC  Pjy§ 


Sugar  Cane  Herbicide 

This  fall:  As  soon  as  you  plant, 
winterize  your  fields  with  a  30- 
to  36-inch  band  of  Fenac  Plus 
sugar  cane  herbicide  over  the 
rows.  You  get  a  winter's  worth  of 
protection  against  broadleafs 
and  grasses.  ..and  your  cane 
gets  a  better  start  come  spring. 
You  also  save  time,  money  and 
labor  for  cultivations. 


Next  spring:  A  ground  or  aerial 
application  of  easy-to-mix, 
emulsifiable  Fenac  Plus  puts  you 
a  step  ahead  of  seedling  John- 
songrass,  spring  grasses  and 
broadleaf  weeds.  Fenac  Plus  is 
not  only  safe  to  use,  it  is  the  weed 
control  material  most  widely 
recommended  for  use  in  all  vari- 
eties of  cane . . .  plant  and  stubble. 


First  name  in  herbicide  research 

AMCHEM  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002 


WEED  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 


F.  Evans  Farwell,  Chairman 

1314  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 
Robert  L.  Allain 

326  Menville  St. 

Jeanerette,  La.'  70544 
Calvin  H.  Burleigh 

Southdown,  Inc. 

Houma,  La.  70360 
William  A.  Hadden 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

L.S.U.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
Llovd  L.  Lauden 

416  Whitney  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La.  70130 


Denver  T.  Loupe 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
Rex  W.  Millhollon 

P.O.  Box  470 

Houma,  La.  70360 
M.  Lee  Shaffer 

The  South  Coast  Corp. 

Houma,  La.  70360 
Ernest  R.  Stamper 

Dept.  of  Plant  Pathology 

L.S.U. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
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